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3 Trend of Employment of Men and Women in Specified Industries 


py Ersetsert Stewart, Unrrep States Commissioner or Lazor Sratistics 
09, 2100 


11-21; population who are breadwinners is quite generally believed 

13, 214 and is probably true. Innumerable new avenues of employ- 

14-217 ment have been opened in the last half century, and the mental atti- 
tude of women toward economic independence and self-support, as 
well as the social attitude toward women at work, has tended 
toward increased female employment. 

Whether the employment of women is increasing relatively more 
rapidly than that of men is an entirely different question. In 1890, 
88.7 per cent of males over 15 years of age were breadwinners; 18.9 

>) per cent of females above the same age were breadwinners. In 1900 
> the per cent of males had increased to 89.5 while the per cent of females 
had increased to 20.6. ry. 

The part played by economic status in determining the relative 
per cent of female employment may be inferred from the fact that in 
1890 the proportion of female breadwinners among native whites 
born of native parents was 12.4 per cent; among native whites with 
one or both parents foreign born, 25.3 per cent; among foreign- 
born whites, 19.8 per cent, and among negroes, 39.9 per cent. In 
1900 these percentages had changed to 14.5 for native whites of native 
parents, 25.4 for native whites with one or both parents foreign born, 
19.4 for foreign-born whites, and 43.2 for negroes. Later census 
figures for the country as a whole are not available. 

Since the Bureau of Labor Statistics has a mass of material along 
these lines as related to specific industries, it seems worth while to 
. see what light these figures throw upon employment tendencies in 


gto there is an increasing percentage of women in our total 





the more established lines of industry. 


Cotton Goods Industry 


[N THE cotton manufacturing industry in 1850 females con- 
stituted 64 per cent of the total number of employees. In 1860 
a formed 62 per cent. The 1870 census gave returns for childre 
including thereunder males under 16 and females under 15, but di 
not report the sexes separately. Of the adult employees in the indus- 
try, however, in that year females constituted 62 per cent. The 
decade following saw a wonderful development of machinery in the 
industry, and in 1880 the percentage of female employees among total 
employees had dropped to 57. 1890 the census again 
segregated children without reporting their sex, as was the case also 
in the censuses of 1899 and 1904; but based upon adult employees 
females constituted 55 per cent in 1890, 48 per cent in 1899, and 46 
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per cent in 1904. In 1909 the census again began reporting the 
sex of all employees, females forming 44 per cent in that year, 4) 
per cent in 1914, and 43 per cent in 1919. 

The census classification of cotton manufactures is much wider 
than that covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its studies of 
wages in cotton mills. On the other hand the census did not always 
include in this group the same branches of the industry. For instance, § 
the census of 1899 did not include so-called “cotton small wares” 
whereas the former censuses did include them. The censuses of 1914 # 
and 1919 did not include cotton lace, although all prior censuses [7 
had done so. It is doubtful, however, if these minor divisions of the 
industry have affected the percentages, as it will be noted that the | 
percentages shown in the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures based | 
upon certain definite cotton mills are practically the same. r 

From 1907 to 1913 the wage studies of the Bureau of Labor Sta. f 
tistics covered only selec occupations in those industries, no 7 
attempt being made to copy the entire pay rolls of the establishments 
covered. Beginning with 1914 the agents of the bureau copied the 
entire pay roll for the period moauilicll and the published figures of 
the bureau give the earnings, by sex, of all employees. I[t thus | 
becomes necessary to divide the ~ 
as a whole into two periods, the first extending from 1907 through 7 
1913 and the second extending from 1914 through 1924.1. In many 
of the selected occupations covered during the first period women 
only were employed. The per cent which women formed of the total 
number of employees from 1907 to 1913 can therefore be compare 
neither with the census figures nor with the figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the second period. They do, however, repre- 
sent largely the same mills and the same occupations in those mills. 

While the main purpose of the present article is to trace the trend 
of female employment in the industries discussed, it was considered || 
worth while also to draw from the record the earnings of men and | 
women in the industry and in the selected occupations, so as to pre- | 
— at the same time the relation of the earnings of women to those | 
of men. 

In the first period, 1907 to 1913, the proportion of women in the 
total number of employees in cotton sills gradually decreased from 
62 per cent in 1907 to 59 cent in 1913. In the second period, 
covering the entire pay roll of the plants scheduled and extending 
from 1914 to 1924, the percentage began with 43, showing that the 
proportion of women in the industry as a whole was rather less than 
in the selected occupations covered in the former group. In 1924, 
42 per cent were women, although during the boom year (1920) fol- 
lowing the war, the per cent reached 47. 

Coming now to the specific occupations which have been carried 
on a uniform basis since 1907, we find the percentage of female 
drawing-frame tenders did not vary greatly, though, with the excep- 
tion of the war period and the subsequent boom, there was a slight 
tendency downward. Speeder tenders show a very consistent drop 
from 78 per cent in 1907 to 55 per cent in 1924. ty the occupation 
of frame “pane in the cotton mills women have always predomi- 
nated, and the slight change in. percentage from year to year can 


_—.. 


! During the first period these wage studies were made annually; since 1914, however, they have been 
made only every two years, 
[740] 
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be construed as indicative of anything. It would seem, how- 
on of weavers there is a significant drop in 
oyed, probably due in 1924 to the 
reased number of looms which the male weavers were required to 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND THEIR EARNINGS AS COMPARED y 
THOSE OF MEN, IN COTTON MILLS, 1907 TO 1924—Continued ; 
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To determine how far the different conditions found in the cotti 
mills of New England and of the Southern States might have affects’ 
the employment of women, separate figures are given in the tall 
below for three New England States (Massachusetts New Hany 
shire, and Rhode Island) and three Southern States (North Carolit 
South Carolina, and Georgia), and these two sets of figures are tabi 
lated side by side upon the same basis as was employed in the for 
going tabulation for the industry as a whole. That is to say, t! 

t ees 1907 to 1913, inclusive, covers selected occupatio! 
but always the same occupations, in the same mills, while the seco! 
period, 1914 to 1924, inclusive, covers all employees. In the sail 
way the selected occupations are shown from 1914 to 1924 for i) 
plants covered in these States. 

It will be noted that while the percentage of women of the tof] 
employees in southern mills is lower than the percentage in Nf 
England mills, the trend is about the same in both ebctians. : 
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Wages 


The general impression that the wage increases during and sing, 
the war have affected women relatively much more favorably th, 
men does not seem to be borne out by the facts revealed in they 
tables. In the cotton industry as a whole the earnings of wom 
in 1914 were 87 per cent of those of men. In 1920, when wages wa, 
at their peak, men’s earnings showed an index of 127 (on the basis , 
1924 as 100), while those of women showed an index of 125. |) 
few occupations where the wages of females during the boom peri 
exceeded the earnings of the males, a fair presumption is that hoy 
were introduced into these occupations and were competing yi 
women, who were older and more efficient. | 

It is interesting to note that in the occupation of speeder tendy 
which was 100 per cent a woman’s occupation m New England y 
to 1913, male employees (apparently boys) entered in 1914 at a wag 
considerably lower than that paid to women, the women’s earning 
being 113 per cent of that of males. Gradually, however, the nun. 
ber of males increased until, 10 years later, women formed but 7 
per cent of the total number in the occupation and earned but § 
per cent as much as the males. In this particular occupation woma 
never had a monopoly in the southern mills. In fact, the proportion 
of women in the total number of employees in this occupation i 
southern mills was but 30 per cent in 1907 and but 24 per cent‘ 
1924, though the relation of their earnings to those of the malx 
would indicate that they were mature women meeting the compet: 


tion of boys. 
Other Industries 


‘THE records of the Bureau of Labor Statisties for certain otha 
industries have been analyzed and tabulated in the same way s 
for the cotton industry. These data are given in the table below: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND THEIR EARNINGS AS COMPARED WITi 
THOSE OF MEN, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1907 TO 1924 


Woolen and worsted milis 









































Index number 
Employees Earnings per hour of earnings 
(1924 = 100) 
Per 
cent 
Occupation and year Number Per weme- 
cent en’s 
women) Men Wonmnt eure 
are of ings 
Men |Women) total are of 
men’s 
THE INDUSTRY 
First period—Selected occupations 
CE TER Sanren Me neraes e 3,283 | 3,497 52 | $0. 198 | $0. 159 i 
LSM RR SR 2,784 | 3, 256 54 192} .148 i 
aH. « nasdistlll eiisisdmnaisicbtininaediia 3,197 | 3,601 53 | .195 146 31 
AREER: AN pr DRS 5,788 | 6, 124 51 . 201 158 u 
PRIA IER FOE LR 12 8, 8, 264 51 . 202 157 s 
RSI: - ais me 8, 787 50} .224 177 3 
<.. Faces nme 7,672 | 8, 036 51 . 222 173 I 
n _— ole ustry: 
"ayaa: aieaaiane aia catiames i 23, 160 | 16, 916 42} .198| .161 4H 
| RIMES SRR RBUE = 28, 21, 223 42 247| .200 3 
Rees age 29, 705 | 22, 223 43 373 | .300 id 
ae RR RAINE oF 2 19, 852 | 18, 292 48 666 | .524 it 
i ee ee 21, 980 | 17, 450 44 518 | .41 i 
SR RRR CAE RR eA NRE *. 23, 248 | 18, 374 44 . 468 Ww 
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MBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND THEIR EARNINGS, AS COMPARED WITH 
F THOSE OF MEN, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1907 TO 1924—Centinued 


Weolen and worsted mills—Continued 





















































Index number 
Employees Earnings per hour of earnings 
(1924 = 100) 
Per 
Occupation and year Number bs! = 
a spar Men |Women pn Men |Women 
total ings 
Men }|Women are of 
men’s 
er tenders: 
ie ed oe sz} 101 66 | $0. 133 | $0. 099 74 25 | 24 
TRG) OR SCR ae ae 29 117 80 131 . 099 76 25 24 
See Rrra yer 29 ith 79 137 | .102 74 26 24 
i Te &- PONS resent He 106 129 55 139] 11 80 27 27 
RE © + IRE FOES P+ 188 139 43 141] .109 1% 27 26 
ee di scashetes cack O68 181 150 45 1561 .116 74 30. 28 
eae 5 SS ERS er 115 163 59 156} .117 75 30 28 
i SEES RR Pps haee Hee 228 162 42 161} .119 74 31 28 
eRe GF -aRNRE rer etE rer 274 178 39 199} .177 89 38 42 
Pree” teehee hep 248 328 57 314] .258 82 60 62 
Pancha 2 Per ae Br 162 155 49 552] .478 7 106 114 
SS ecsdbdidibicswndetthes sh Sit 209 100 32 435 | .385 89 83. 92 
Teh UR: Se S Ge ARRE Br? 212 114 35 522} .418 80 100 100 
GEES SS Peete BP 255: 709 74| .161] .135 84 53. 43 
ee ES ee er 138 829 86) .266| .203 76 88 64 
| AAk cehidblnscacdukitiiee «ain dbbh 108 561 84| .497| .352 71 165 112 
Sosa gE Ameen Home 165 619 79| .209| .275 92 99 87 
pene w een ee 214 566 73| .301{ .315 105 100 100 
ill box tenders: 
(Rho + mealies 130 383 75} .502) .442 88 114 116 
I a ca | 288 413 59} .363| .339 93 83 89 
a | IE ARIE NE | 343 435 56| .439 382 87 100 100 
pinners, frame: ae oo -_ pa 
RRR alk le POO HEP EWEN sl; el! ae ae 
Tie ie FS Peed g an hae. So! 2 ee. kee 30 
Ge he ile Rp SYM Bae | 34 578 g4/ .125/ .122 98 30 29 
he 2 a A Ges 194 | 1,002 84; .132] .126 95 31 30 
Meek 6 ie ba Gate, 244| 1,070 Si | .158' .144 91 38 35 
Ts: RE RG ALS 115 751 87| .136/ .140 103 32 34 
be as Ha a A, B.. 282 970 77 | .145{ .147 101 34 35 
Bai RE ERY Hero 266 | 1,202 82} .191 | .180 94 45 43 
Se he aaa CAIRN a: RIE 161 | 1,330 89; .316| .278} 88 75 67 
SS Sa a a Tea a 49 | 1,026 9 | .558| .481 } 86 133 115 
——— eee 1S es oe a? 45 972 96 a ivé 345 97 85 83 
oe 2 a a 46 | 1,106 9% | .421 417 99 100 100 
eavers: 
e ee ES: See Ree See 1,653 | 1,873 53} .208} .188 93 29 29 
a ET ES ST SE 1,409 | 1,882 57 . 196 . 166 85 28 25 
1909... het OA TE OS SAF 1,589 | 1,807 53} .199| .166 83 28 25 
Pas Sor eee ee: 2,907 | 2,855 5@| .207| .180 a7 30 28 
|. SE SS Go aes a 4, 3, 384 46 . 210 .184 88 30 28 
ee ee as 4,476 | 3,586 44 . 237 . 87 34 31 
mel | ER RESES ee aed a 3,834 | 3,493 48 . 232 .197 85 33 30 
| | SPR SRN ORaa gsr 4, 3, 862 47| .28| . 85 34 31 
i. ers ae eee ae ae eT 5,433 | 3,505 45 . 804 271 89 43 41 
| ESR Go SOS? Maes ee 5,812 | 5,295 48 .470 . 86 67 62 
NO oe es ta 4,825 | 3,783 44| .807| .747 93 115 114 
“— | GREG oct eee aE er 5,538 | 3,622 4@| .616| .576 94 88 88 
| SY SS er eet 5, 3, 713 | i | 4 93 100 100 
} a 
3 Men’s clothing industry 
31 
J THE INDUSTRY 
period—Seleeted occupations: 
i PR et a ws SREY 7,505 | 6,246 45 | $0. 281 | $0. 166 59 30 30 
Sas ARR a aa 9,415 | 7,853 45| .308| .166 54 33 30 
a Re aS. ea 4 Le 11,425 | 8,413 42} .321 | .186 58 34 34 
8 BBecond period— Whole industry : 
i SR Sa a yg al 14, 150 | 10, 447 42 311 | .18t } Si 86.33 33 
it ES NR Ie AMIRI a, AAA 9,932 | 9,976 50 . 338 60 60 | 62 
i TE Ge RRR RR 13, 9F5 | 11,028 44| .879| .528 60 94 97 
Ww 1924 14, 879 | 12, 802 46| .981 | .545 59{ 100} 100 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND THEIR EARNINGS AS COMPARED yw; 
THOSE OF MEN, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1907 TO 1924—Continued 


Men’s clathing tnduetry Continued 



















































































Index n LUM bey 
Employees Earnings per hour of e: arning 
Per 
Occupation and year cent 
Number Pain wom- 
women| Men |Women —, Men Wom 
are of ings 
total are of 
Men | Women men’s 
} 
Hand sewers: 
3, 663 94 | $0. 204 | $0.153 | 75 24 
4,395 a4 212 . 154 | 73 25 
4, 504 97 . 253 .177 70 30 
4, 906 4 . 270 -173 64 32 | 
3, 944 98} .446| .326 | 73 52 
4,313 96 . 898 - 512 | 57 105 | 
4, 283 97/ .856] .543 | 63 100} ¥ 
1, 667 53 . 261 -192 74 26 | 
2, 162 47 . 261 . 187 72 26 | 
2, 593 47 .312 . 204 65 31 | 
2, 624 50 . 316 .214 68 31 
4, 001 63 . 595 . 353 59 59 | 
3, 538 52 . 946 . 587 62 G4 
4, 467 55 1.010 . 591 59 100 l 
Hosiery and underwear industry . 
| | ! 
THE INDUSTRY | 8 
First period—Selected occupations: 
BN dé at cnecteunieddschosde leone sn 336 | 2,517 88 | $0. 216 | $0. 142 66 39 | 
PRE ERE tHe 352 | 2, 606 88} .206} .143 69 37 | 
| EES. AB ES 370 | 2,542 87 . 203 . 143 70 36 
ROMA oc ch deeb oechanneetasl 1, 747 | 11, 385 87 . 187 . 134 72 - 33 | 
| A EEE SOIT FA 3 SOTRME Gcn 1, 895 | 12, 055 86 . 189 - 137 72 34 | 
RE dank dtd td loses 2, 563 | 13, 821 84 201 . 144 72 36 | 
FOR cbt couk hapbssdu ds eek oe 2, 988 15, 754 84 239 . 159 67 43 | 
quae paee— —Whole industry: | 
duis onak dipensodudtbenschitin 8,716 | 23, 273 73 213 . 156 73 38 
1919 a <n + ee ee 1, 706 12, 822 88 467 - 285 61 M4 
FE biihs nwo din cccdebbiieoouh dit 8,912 | 23, 266 72 . 442 .317 72 79 | 
SERS EUS SR aT 10, 146 | 28, 403 74 . 559 . 355 64 100 | 
vines, “lady hose:”’ 
12" Sie SUS ee 235 277 54 | $0. 175 | $0. 154 88 2 
i911 aes: ee ee 220 260 54 175 . 156 89 42 
1018. iis cust asccsbll.....s 324 328 50 . 188 . 189 101 45 
ee eS ee | eee 307 282 48 193 . 164 85 46 
ee ES Ta S's Rae > 313 125 29 198 -179 90 47 
A > ay oe =) <I 437 231 35 373 . 347 93 &Y 
ES ae Se oe oy ee 382 191 33 421 . 413 98 100 
Knitters, zin, hosiery 
JF eS See ee | eee Se) 55 49 47 199 . 130 65 46 
Seen. -aé.. 2 Wn 4 BR a 92 45 33 189 . 147 78 43 
AEP aS |S CR Pr. Se 2 102 68 40 194 141 73 45 
| TBA AEA LONER SAITO SRE 110 60 35 203 - 157 77 47 
EAE IS SANE SR LOLOL 126 56 31 195 . 167 86 45 
iene GRE sat ety AA 2 SD A API NE MEN 108 103 49 326 . 336 103 75 
i 5 SA eNO RR 123 121 50 435 . 346 sO 100 
Knitters, web or tube, underwear 
| sekelbganie “ canes cgehs oe NS SPR 101 101 50 . 219 143 65 41 
SS in ncceiesici inch cothastelnibia- oh sienantdbiehenel 107 113 51 . 209 145 69 40 
RII. esse & doceraslintensishbailatecliniinibiinsinaesstitdll 110 109 50 . 213 132 62 40 
EEE TEES ar are 212 245 o+ . 201 172 86 38 
| Re TEE © SRLS Perr Bort 253 216 46 . 211 162 77 40 
dg on chaeoredutiditicnnbaitt 261 181 41 . 227 135 59 43 
te eR 1 SAE A noel a 250 183 42 . 249 143 57 47 
i clin son cin ove adaittiiiens<apuiill 386 237 38 . 229 147 64 43 
Bison > «nsdn: ooncitibineanbulin 200 295 60 . 407 289 71 77 
So dee so oh eis n+ ~ dedi stoke 399 263 40 . 448 346 77 85 
stints ~ondsdtinn ons datinte sedhetel 454 290 39 . 528 390 74 100 
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"MBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN AND THEIR EARNINGS AS COMPARED WITH 


THOSE OF MEN, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 1907 TO 1924—Continued 


Hosiery and underwear industry—Continued 








Index number 

































































Employees Earnings per hour of earnings 
(1924= 100) 
0 tion and year me 
ecupa 
a Number pind Poa 
women) Men |Women b abd Men |Women 
are of i 
total pays 
Men |Women men’s 
ers up, markers and cutters, un- 
rwear: 
1EDT . ..ccccacasnecsupetpucoqovbcecioneseeee 82 _ Re eget tare 40 
PRR TIE SO PLE FETT: 90 100 |_....... co” ¢ Saye pice 43 
ies 2 RES & 2 98 arr 2 RE RT 40 
TE «eee SEE 130 182 58 | $0. 217 . 137 63 45 38 
Se ee 138 161 54 . 227 . 139 61 47 38 
TER PN ON Re 162 193 54] .210} .152 72 43 42 
ERR TOR sap rates, 9 oe 168 242 59 . 254 . 169 67 53 47 
REY RSS BE ce PR ee eS 301 265 47 . 243 .171 70 50 47 
EE SSE Ee 86 586 87 . 369 .313 85 76 86 
00 |. .cccabdebebeeencnccn hake 266 400 60 . 431 . 372 86 89 102 
ERS a: SE INERT TES 217 655 75 . 483 . 363 75 100 100 
Boot and shoe industry 
THE INDUSTRY 
t period—Selected occupations: 
MOOT 6. ck:ck eqn oe connagng vib een, 3, 110 885 22 | $0. 337 | $0. 209 62 56 53 
OB. ic ccd bias Eeccbigdbbdyevun= , 045 825 21 . 330 . 207 63 55 53 
EB TIES PN Ss Aaya se 3, 150 940 23 « 342 . 216 63 57 55 
i BOGD ...... Scqlleice ed eitatowiee oe dileninied ste 7, 431 3, 150 30 . 325 - 193 59 54 49 
once. SR pale bE oon 10,539 | 4, 254 29 . 332 . 196 59 55 50 
1O9D: och abu cl tinwids bee nsetvoul 13, 665 | 5, 142 27 . 323 - 196 61 54 50 
AS... ett cheinstin aerate ows 14, 462 , 27 . 349 . 209 60 58 53 
nd period— W hole industry: 
10M... coetaticinn tip epennke 35, 270 | 17,775 34 275 - 181 66 46 46 
10996... .nstetecpisenedip cocponm yey 42,125 | 21, 438 34 - 295 - 191 65 49 48 
TOI. ... ciccsieendistnn eta aaneween 40, 568 | 22, 707 36 . 290 . 240 62 65 61 
1000... 523i ok i ee 31, 463 | 19,772 39 - 655 . 388 59 109 98 
3083... .umscsiiiibehdtp atibabe ot 29, 054 | 18, 453 39 . 580 . 375 65 97 95 
1006 SS eet oe detandat< , 384 | 18, 317 40 . 599 . 394 66 100 100 
vers, upper: 
RS ee Ate eee 74 | ews ae ee ee 40 
IED... viicdihthban ghmoscesenseochiidenin 70 gt MEPIS SEL EET) RE N 41 
00D eh ad hia - Ls ERA ood 79 100 |_....--- = Te eee 40 
RSS SP eee 74 338 82 | $0. 288 - 175 61 47 37 
WT a kdb additinteos 136 374 73 . 292 - 176 60 47 37 
|) eS NSE Pp aw ae o 156 371 70 . 282 . 193 68 46 41 
i RR SR organ ake nt 134 439 77 . 299 . 209 70 48 44 
ees 8) ES: ke Se See Fe 116 446 79 . 299 - 209 70 48 44 
Se LT EOL ER POSES 124 591 83 .3ll . 209 67 50 44 
oo Se LOS SLE CS ee 96 697 88 423 - 267 63 68 57 
4g PRESS IE big AI a 87 611 88 . 576 - 434 75 93 92 
BR ea ee 77 539 88 595 . 430 72 96 91 
NE TE 95 470 83 - 619 . 472 76 100 100 
mpers: 
EE Ee a ee Pe 167 351 68 , 318 . 246 77 45 47 
po eh FS EEE TS FE IRS FOES 99 321 76 . 287 - 242 4 41 47 
ge ME ESE Se ane 150 391 72 . 287 - 253 88 41 49 
SRG) ...tii, Mc muiiieedas nangmen 263 863 77 . 293 . 238 81 41 46 
00h hi kei tied. calls. 343 | 1,124 77 . 315 - 238 76 45 46 
RE ee eee 483 | 1,088 69 . 306 . 230 75 43 44 
og Re 1 TS od Pe OG 554} 1,072 66 . 320 . 246 77 45 47 
ng Og. ee en ee eS Sao 534] 1,116 68 - 312 . 243 78 44 47 
og, Re ine nett or ES 624 | 1,383 69 . 333 . 254 76 47 49 
4, eed ee CEPA ae eames 573 | 1,477 72 ~ 442 . 312 71 63 60 
SEE ONS Se ae 400 | 1,313 77 . 700 - 506 72 99 97 
WN nctiadcc ath. daachcoebeoe 357 1, 142 76 . 628 . 480 76 89 92 
9004. Ss 333 kU. belek 304; 1,053 78 . 707 +519 73 100 100 
37342° —25+_—_2 [749] 
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In all the industries there are occupations which are and hay 
always been held entirely by women, just as there are occupatio, 
that are and have always been held entirely by men, and while the 
occupations, of course, enter into the figures shown for the inds 
as a whole it bas not been considered worth while to discuss these 4 
separate occupations within the industries. 

So far as conclusions can be drawn from a study of the industri 
covered in this article it would seem that, relatively to men, the ey, 
ployment of women is, to say the least, not increasing in these ini). 
tries, and that we must look to the newer industries for an enlargeinoy 
of the field of female employment. Possibly it will be found that th 
enlargement of woman’s field as a breadwinner will be outside of th 
manufacturing industries entirely and must be looked for in thy 
clerical, commercial, and professional fields. 


tly ttn 
a 


Labor Recommendations in Governors’ Messages of 1925 


RTY of the State legislatures and the legislatures of Hawai 

and Porto Rico met early in 1925, and received the message 

of their respective governors outlining, in most cases, the 
legislation most needed for carrying on the affairs of the State. Ay 
examination of 39 * of the messages for specific reference to matter 
affecting labor shows that the governors of the following States recon: 
mended new legislation, or the amendment of existing laws, relatin 
to labor: Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delawar. 
Idaho, Indiana, lowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyomiy, 
and Porto Rico. . 





Child Labor 


HE child-labor amendment to the Constitution, which was passe( 
by the Congress of the United States June 2, 1924, and whic) 
has been voted upon already by a majority of the States, was sul- 
mitted to their legislatures by the Governors of Arizona, Californi: 
lowa, Maine, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, U iai, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming, with the positive recommendation that |! 
should be ratified. The Governors of Delaware, South Carolina, 
and Washington did not favor its ratification, while the Governors 0! 
Kansas and New York recommended the submission of the amen(- 
ment to a popular vote of the citizens of the State. The position \' jj 
the Governor of West Virginia in regard to the ratification of the 
amendment was not stated. 
Agriculture 


THE general welfare of the country is so closely allied to the on 
perity of agriculture that agricultural problems are of vita! 1- 
rtance to industrial workers as well as to the farmers. The me 
sages of the governors are practically unanimous in stressing the nee! 
for reducing taxes and curtailing expenditure. In the agriculturl 
States taxes have weighed most Leevils upon the farmers and have 


— 





A copy of the message of the Governor of Pennsylvania has not been received by the bureau. 
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havdmeen a factor in the i agricultural depression. The advantages 
lonfiih, better systems of marketing farm. products are generally stressed 
hes the messages. 
Str The following proposals for the improvement of agricultural con- 
¢ fnitions are made: Colorado, protection and encouragement of farm- 
3 and stock growers, if necessary through legislation, so that they 
say receive just and adequate returns; Delaware, the establishment 
»f sound. business principles and better cooperation between agri- 
ulture and industry; Idaho, more vigerous enforcement of the iegis- 
ation passed two years ago tending to equalize prices, and the enact- 
ment of other laws favorable to dairying; lowa, the organization of 
producers, so that they can reduce the selling cost of marketing, and 
the strengthening of the department of agriculture in every way 
onsistent with good business efficiency; Maine, organization of 
acriculture along the lines already followed by labor and capital, and 
he development of cooperative marketing through producers’ asso- 
iations; Missouri, creation of the office of commissioner of agri- 
ulture to take over all the activities of the present State or of 
agriculture; Montana, consolidation of the work now carried on by 
the department of agriculture with the State agricultural college in 
order to avoid the present duplication of work; Nebraska, removal 
of such obstacles as may exist in the laws of the State to the organiza- 
tion of sound icultural enterprise, and the enactment of such 
amendments to the laws under which these enterprises organize and 
operate as experience has shown to be necessary, and also the adop- 
tion of measures calculated to adjust production of farm products to 
their probable consumption and tending to promote orderly and efli- 
Scient marketing and distribution; New Hampshire, maintenance of 
the agricultural extension work now carried on by the counties by 
means of appropriations from public funds and the enactment of a 
standard cooperative marketing law; New Jersey, enactment of all 
legislation necessary for the encouragement of agriculture, and the 
endowment of the department of agriculture with all needed powers; 
Wyoming, the appropriation of an additional fund of $1,500,000 for 
the farm loan board with the provision that it shall be a revolving 
fund; Porto Rico, creation of a bureau of commerce to extend market 
facilities and secure adequate and satisfactory transportation for 


farm products. 
Workmen's Compensation 


7 SPECIFI C reference was made to needed reforms in the workmen’s 
compensation laws of a number of States as follows: 

Arizona.—Enactment of a measure to provide compensation for 
employees of the State and its subdivisions, and their dependents, 
who are not now compensated by law for accidents or death incurred 
while in the performance of their duties, but for whom it has been 
:- [ necessary to provide relief by means of special bills at each session 
- [Of the legislature. In addition, attention was called to the fact that 
- & the present workmen’s compensation law of the State of Arizona is 
| Obsolete, as it was among the first laws of this character to be enacted 
I in the United States, and recommendation is made that a compre- 
¢ [fm hensive workmen’s compensation law, covering both private and 
- & public employees and embracing a State insurance fund, be enacted. 
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Connecticut.—The extension of the workmen’s compensation act t) 
include employees not now covered by it. 

Indiana.—A special committee appointed by the governor to maky 
a survey of all the boards and commissions of the State reported thy; 
the work of the industrial board which was originally created fy 
the purpose of administering the compensation law, was materially 
impeded by the imposition of other duties. It was recommende 
therefore, that the divisions of factory inspection and boiler inspec. 
tion and the department of women and children be transferred to th, 
State board of safety, that the free employment service operated by 
the industrial board be transferred to the State board of charities 


and that, as a result of the narrowing of the scope of its work, thjie 


membership of the industrial board be reduced from five to three. 

The governor recommended that ample power should be given the 
commissioner of insurance and the industrial board in the case ¢ 
compensation-writing insurance corapanies to compel the mainte 
nance at all times of a surplus not less than the amounts now claime 
as assets. Also the enactment of a statute that would require al 
companies or associations writing liability or compensation insurang 
to deposit with the commissioner of insurance a bond written throug) 
an authorized surety company in an amount sufficient to guarante 
the payment of all compensation and liability claims. 


Michigan.—The amendment of the workmen’s compensation act¥ 


in order to make it more fair and equitable. 

Missourt.—The enactment of a workmen’s compensation lay 
which will be “fair to labor, to industry, and to the public.”’ 

New Hampshire.—Improvement of the administrative features of 
the workmen’s compensation act. 

New Mexico.—Amendment of the workmen’s compensation act s0 
that dependents of aliens who do not reside in the United States may 
not receive more than $100 funeral expenses in the event that suc! 


an alien receives an injury resulting in death; clarification of the stat-F% 


4 


ute in regard to the basis of compensation in cases where a workman > ¥ 


may have had a long period of illness, such as typhoid fever, preced- > 
ing an injury; inclusion of employees of the State highway depart} @ 


ment within the terms of the act. 
New York.—Increase of the membership of the industrial board 


from three to five members; amendment to provide that a party ff 


interest have the right to appeal from what is in effect a decision ofa 
referee either to the industrial board or to the appellate division, 
the restoration of the office of counsel to the labor department and 
the appointment of a counsel and staff adequately ease ped to pre- 
are the findings of facts and conclusions of law of the industrial 
oard in cases in which appeals are taken and to see that the printed 
records are filed within the time prescribed by law; provision that 
the payment of interest on all awards shall be made from a period 
commencing 30 days after the day of award; reduction of the time 
within which to appeal from 30 to 15 days; and extension of the pres 
ent provisions of the law providing for compensation for occupation:l 
diseases to cover other fornis of occupational disease, particularly 
silicosis and benzol poisoning. 
_ North Carolina.—The enactment of a workmen’s compensation !aw 
which will be fair to both the employer and employee and which wil 
meet the peculiar needs of the State. 
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Qhio.—During the past year the provision of the workmen’s com- 
nensation law which required boards and officials of the various sub- 
jivisions to offer to the industrial commission all issues of bonds 
hat are not taken by their sinking fund trustees was declared uncon- 
titutional, thus creating a serious situation as to the investment of 
he obligated reserve of the State insurance fund. The governor, 
herefore, advocated authorizing the officers of the respective subdi- 
visions either to advertise for public sale or to sell direct to the indus- 
rial commission all issues of bonds that are not taken by their ae 
und trustees. It was also recommended that the occupationa 
jisease provisions of the law should be broadened to include those not 
now covered by it and that the board should be authorized to use the 
special fund provided for the investigation and prevention of indus- 
rial accidents. 

Oregon.—The submission of an amendment to be voted on at the 
lection of November, 1926, making insurance under the present 
ndustrial accident commission compulsory in all hazardous occupa- 
jons. 

Rhode Island.—Amendments increasing amounts paid for fatal 
accidents and permanent disabilities to bring such amounts on a 
parity with those paid by other States, and provision for an industrial 
hoard before whom claimants may present their cases without charge 
act{ an cases where disagreement has arisen between employers and em- 
ployees. 
lave Following is a summary of the governors’ recommendations with 
“Yeference to hygiene and safety, hours of labor, woman and child 
“Ywelfare, and prison labor: 


ok ‘ Hygiene and Safety 
ay EW JERSEY .—Adoption of legislation which will empower the 
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department of labor to exercise the proper control over the 
“wnanufacture of dangerous and poisonous chemicals and compounds 
at F Gand to enforce reasonable protection for those who work in these dan- 
, ' perous occupations. SHORT 
-[ 3 West Virginia.—The growth of the mining industry has made it 
impossible for the present force of district inspectors to comply with 
the mining law requiring inspection at certain intervals, and the 
“appointment is advised of additional district inspectors and of safety 
inspectors whose duty it would be to make the individual workman 
realize that a majority of the fatalities in coal mines could be avoided 
with reasonable precaution. 

Wyoming.—A comparison of the laws of Wyoming with those of 
other coal-mining States where mine accidents have been reduced to 
& minumum, with the object of embodying in the statutes such pro- 
visions as wisdom and experience indicate will be most effective in 
xd B safeguarding the lives of the miners. 


s- Hours of Labor 


al Ak!Z0 NA.—Shortening of the workday, it being suggested that the 
“* miners’ 8-hour law be extended to include men in the lumber 

industry. 

\— Rhode Island.—The widely different laws affecting labor in the 

different States, particularly those allowing longer hours and unre- 
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stricted privileges as to the number of hours workers may be employe 
are said to have proved a handicap to the industries of Rhode tsloni 
However, a reduction in the hours of labor when this ‘can be accom, 
plished to the benefit of the workers”’ is advocated. 


Minimum Wage 


COLORADO.—The enactment of a minimum wage law for woma 
employed in industry. 

New Y ork.—The establishment of a minimum wage board withi, 
the department of labor with power, after investigation and afief§ 
conference with representatives of employers and employees in thy, 
industries affected, to recommend a living wage for women and minox 
in industrial establishments. 


Woman and Child Welfare 


OWA.—Provision for official contact by the State, through a traine 

executive in and under the board of control, with the handicapped 

children in the State, and the establishment of machinery for bette 
administration of the law governing mothers’ pensions. 

New Hampshire.—The enactment of a law limiting the work o/ 
women and minors in factories to 48 hours a week. 

New York.—An amendment to the labor law reducing the hour 
of labor of women and minors in industrial establishments from 
54 to 48 hours a week; direct appropriation to the local con. 
munities for child welfare; and continuance of the New York Stat¥ 
Commission to Examine Laws Relating to Child Welfare. ‘ 

Wyoming.—Enactment of an 8-hour law for women. 


Prison Labor 


JOWA.—Formulation of a practical program of enlightened prisoner 
treatment in cases where contracts are made for the employment ff 
of convicts in the State institutions. ; 
New Y ork,—Payment of compensation to prisoners injured and tf 
the dependents of prisoners killed while engaged in an industrulf 
occupation during the period of incarceration. ; 
North Carolina.—Careful inspection at frequent intervals of the 
convict camps in the various counties and provision of work fof 
prisoners in accordance with their individual capacity which will at 
the same time assure them some compensation. 
Ohio.—A larger appropriation for the compensation of prisoner 
for work they perform, especially those having dependents at home. 


Other Recommendations 


RIZONA.—Provision that no deductions can be made from 
workers’ pay checks, and the enactment of a weekly pay-day lav. 
Idaho.—An investigation of the operation of the State syndicalism 
law with a view to making it more effective. 
Indiana.—Transference of the work of the board of vocationil 
rehabilitation to the State board of charities. 
Massachusetts Recommends, in accordance with the suggestiol 
of the special commission on the necessaries of life, that the special 
rent laws be extended for another year and that such activities of th 
commission as seem advisable be continued. 
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Missouri.—The consolidation of the labor bureau, the industrial 
inspection department, and the bureau of mines; and the repeal of 
the act providing for industrial rehabilitation. 

New Jersey.—Revision of the law relating to building and loan 
associations so as to clarify the law and to place greater safeguards 
about the associations themselves. 

New Y ork.—Recommends that the State declare by law that the 
labor of a human being is neither a commodity nor an article of com- 
merce, and, further, that a bill be passed providing that no injunction 
be issued in a labor dispute without notice and without a viehaihat? 
hearing to establish the facts; commends the work of the bureau of 
housing and regional planning in planning for the future location of 
S industry and residential areas and in its study of fire hazards, and 
recommends to the legislature that careful consideration be given to 
the recommendations of the commission. 

Oregon.—Recommends that provisions be made for the more ade- 
quate protection of wages by giving to the labor commissioner the 
authority to assist where necessary in making collections through the 
district attorneys, who shall act without fees. 
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Promotion of Standards ! 


By Ray M. Hupson, Cuizr Division or Srmpuirizep Practice, UNITED Srary 
DePARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


UR conception of the fundamentals of successful promotion o 
() standards is as follows: 

1. The successful elimination of waste in production, dis. 
tribution, and consumption demands the wider adoption and use of 
standards. 

2. Standards, to be more widely used, must be promoted, or “sold,” 
by the group which develops them. 

3. Standardizing bodies should therefore include in their services 
a “‘standards promotion service.” 

4. The success of any standard is measured by the degree or extent 
of its actual application or use. 

5. Progressive advance in standardization is dependent on frequent 
audit of the usage of existing or recommended standards. 

This conception is based on constant study and analysis of results § 
obtained during the three years’ work of the division of simplified 
practice of the Department of Commerce. In that period we have 
had to face many problems, and these fundamentals have been de FF 
veloped out of our experience. In fact, they have developed them. F 


selves, for the longer we work in this field, the more obvious they be Jy. 


come to us. 


The crystallization of each of these basic principles of standard J 


promotion work is indicated as follows: . 

1. The successful elimination of waste in production, distribution, 
and consumption demands the wider adoption and use of standards. 
So long as a standard remains unused, its potential advantages and F 
benefits will not be realized, and the wastes, which its use would other- F 


wise minimize, continue. So long as a standard is applied in only: F® 


fraction of the instances in which its application is possible, there is 
an economic waste measured by the difference between the extent of 
its possible application and that of its actual application. So long 
as money is spent in developing a standard which is not applied to 
an extent sufficient to bring compensating benefits of value at |cast 
equal to the cost of its development, standardizing bodies are pro- 

ortionately contributing to, instead of preventing, economic waste. 
therefore, it is apparent that the wastes resulting from nonadoption, 
or relatively slow adoption, of available standards can be overcome 
only in proportion to the success of specific effort made to accelerate 
ja : option and application. A standard to be useful must be 
applied. 

. Standards, to be more widely used, must be promoted or “sold” 
by the group which develops them. Products, however meritorious, 
do not ‘‘sell’”’ themselves; their values must be demonstrated. Sim! 
larly, if the use of a standard is to be insured, its values with respect 


— 


1 hg read before executive committee of American Engineering Standards Committee, New York 
City, Feb. 5, 1925. 
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» such usage must be demonstrated. The most rapid and wide- 
No figpread adoption of a standard can not be obtained by waiting for its 
iperiority to common practice to become evident through “trial 
nd error.’ Instead, it is essential in the interest of minimizing 
Baste that the advantages inherent in the standard be thoroughly 
nd persistently advertised and demonstrated. Only through actual 
smonstration can the values of the standard be brought home effect- 
ely. Theoretical predictions and rate ape forecasts are helpful 
t usually deficient in power to convince the prospective user of 
he benefits likely to come to him through using the standard. If 
andards are not “‘sold,” i. e., promoted, then there is little use in 
mntinuing to pile them up with the hope that eventually someone 
ill use them. 
ld.” An obligation therefore rests on standardizing bodies to work con- 
| nuously and intelligently for the widest possible adoption of the 
ices egtandards which they promulgate. If that obligation is not recog- 
ized—also if action is not taken to fulfill it—then the responsibility 
ent (eager the failure of the proposed standard to become the accepted prac- 
ce rests primarily with the standardizing body and not with those 
ent [egor whose benefit the standard is developed. The responsibility for 
ho ‘sale’ or promotion of the standard properly belongs to the 
ilts & a: which developed it, for there is no group better qualified by 
‘ed | mmiliarity with and understanding of the intents and purposes of 
aye Pe mne standard than the group which formulated it. The successful 
de. | promotion of a standard rests on its creators in justification or sub- 
.m. | gtantiation of their efforts. 
> 3. Standardizing bodies should therefore include in their services 
4 ‘standards promotion service.”’ For the reasons above stated it 
‘% as much a function of standardizing bodies to “sell’’ or promote 
heir standards as it is to produce them. No one can have greater 
‘Bierest in the adoption of standards than the group which develops 
‘them, and if no outlet is provided through nekiali such groups can 
“est the merits of their efforts, then interest dies down and the 
'*standards makers” are disinclined to continue their constructive 
ork. <A “what’s-the-use” reaction is bred out of such conditions. 
‘Due appreciation as well as justice to those who have given their 
of | energies in such work requires that the parent body provide its 
ng f_ standards producers”’ with the means by which their efforts may 
to Pe turned to greatest account. Beyond this is the duty which rests 
st [pa the parent body to see that its capacity for service is fully utilized. 
-o- | Ptherwise it is not measuring up to its opportunities, to say nothing 
te. Pw! achieving fully the objects for which it was founded. 
D, 4, The success of any standard is measured by the degree or extent 
, Po! its actual application or use. Even though greater effort be made 
»y standardizing bodies to secure wider adoption of their standards, 
here still remains the problem of determining the degree or extent 
pf actual adoption and use of those standards. So long as the facts 
ndicative thereof remain unknown, it is impossible to appraise the 
success of the standards. Therefore, ge ic audit of the actual 
pplication against the maximum possible application of a standard 
s necessary to determine the degree of approach to that ideal. 
5. Pro ive advance in standardization is dependent on frequent 
uudit of the usage of existing or recommended standards. Otherwise 
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the development is sporadic and uncontrolled. Emphasis is |ik¢), 
to be placed on standards of relatively minor consequence, and thoy 
of greater inherent capacity for economy, service, and benefit fro, 
the economic viewpoint are likely to be neglected when frequey 
accurate analysis is not made of the actual application of standarg, 
already developed and available. The rate of adoption as revealaj 
through such audits affords an index of relative progress in standar( 
ization. 

It is on this basis, and in this belief, that we have developed oy 
“seven service steps’ for waste elimination through simplifie 
practice. 

These steps are as follows: 

1. Telling the story.—Presentation of advantages of simplified 
practice and department's service. 

2. Fixing the facts—Cooperation in survey of existing diversity. 

3. Developing the application.—Arrangement of general conference 
of all interests to consider survey, make recommendations, appoiniqmentin 
accredited committee, and determine revision period. jirec 

4. Broadcasting the action.—Circularization of individuals withgjeomm 
copy of recommendation and request for formal written acceptance qmbave T 
5. “Selling” the progctale.-dixplan ation and support of recom. 
mendation by letter, interview, or illustrated talks. 

6. Certifying the values.—-Publication of recommendation in de 
partment’s regular series on simplified practice. 

7. Following through.—(a) Periodic resuryey to determine adler. 
ence and secure basis for constructive revision. (b) Arrangement 
of periodic reviewing conferences of committee or industry to con- 
sider revision. (c) Repetition of 4, 5, 6, 7; circularization, educa- 
tion, publication, and resurvey after each review. 















H 











Use of seven service steps insures— RAY 
1. Legality of action. Latin 
2. Intelligent cooperation of all interests. ear 
3. Coordination of allied projects. we 
4. Systematic follow up. hese 
s Regular revision. are gi 
7 


National prestige. divers 
. A real contribution to the development of democracy. Th. 
We consider the seventh step, which we call ‘following through," Hy, .7 
the most important of all, for unless the recommended practices ar fy.i5 
applied, neither their real values nor their weaknesses will ever be fr, , 
truly demonstrated. more 
To illustrate how this determination of adherence works out, J@.. ¢, 
the experience of the paving brick simplification may be cited. ~- 
In November, 1921, the varieties were reduced from 66 to 11. .s ; 
At that time six varieties represented 70 per cent of the annual output @, 
of 210,000,000 bricks. In March, 1922, the varieties were furthe! presi 
reduced from 11 to 7, At the end of 1922, the six varieties repre Bidar 
sented 80 per cent of an annual output of 400,000,000 bricks. [1% 
March, 1923, the seven varieties were cut to six. At the end of 1923, 
six varieties represented 82 per cent of an annual output of @., De 
450,000,000 bricks. In March, 1924, the six varieties were cut \ supe 
five, and these five represented 88 per cent of the 460,000,000 bricks * 
produced last year. ‘Rus 
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Note that while varieties decreased from 66 to 5 (a 92 per cent 
hi; ination), production increased from 210 million to 460 million, 
, increase of 119 per cent, and the relative application, or adher- 
nce to the recommendation, increased from 70 per cent to 88 per 
ent, a gain of 18 points, or a relative increase in adherence of 25 
»~r cent over the original status. 

These resurveys are made by the standing committee, representin 

he general conference of all interests which adopted the origina 

ommendation. It is a typical case. The range boiler simplifi- 
ation showed by resurvey a 92 per cent adherence in December, 
924, against a 60 per cent application when the recommendation 
vas first adopted. Four resurveys are now under way, and other 
‘elds will be reviewed as the time comes due. 

Tn conclusion, we are convinced that the success of simplification 
3 a waste-elimination effort very largely a on the actual 
plication of the simplified practice recommendations. This means 
oitinuous, persistent, promotional work. If our experience in this 
jirection is at all useful to the American Engineering Standards 
(ommittee, in the solution of its problems, we are very pleased to 
pave rendered such service. 


ly 
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Employees’ Representation in Industry 
Coal Mines 


HE Russell Sage Foundation, which has undertaken a compre- 
hensive study of methods of adjusting industrial relations, 
has recently published a report dealing with the plan of em- 

Bployees’ representation adopted in 1915 by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
(o.! The authors describe the plan and its workings in much detail, 
tating frankly that on certain points the company’s officials differed 
from them as to its success, and giving an account of the efforts 
made to thresh out these differences and reach full agreement. 
hese efforts were not wholly successful, so on such points the facts 
are given as accurately as they could be learned, together with the 
livergent views of the company and others as to their meaning. 

The details of the plan have been publicly discussed so often that 
they are fairly familiar. The company’s mines are grouped into four 
districts, and each mine and each district has its own machinery. 
The employees of each mine elect at least two representatives, and 
nore if they are entitled to them, on the basis of one representative 
lor each 150 employees. Representatives must be employees of the 
cmpany. Every a months a district conference is held, consistin 
of the representatives of all the mines in the district and an al 
number of representatives of the management, appointed by the 
president. Four joint committees are set up in each district to con- 
sider, respectively, safety and accidents; sanitation, health, and hous- 
ing; recreation and education; and industrial cooperation and con- 
ciation. If an employee has a grievance he may take it up either 
i person or thro his representative, with the mine foreman or 
superintendent, and if not satisfied he may carry it on successively 





_' Russell Sage Foundation. Employees’ representation in coal mines, by Ben M. Selekman and Mary 
Van Kleeck. New York, 1924. xxxv, 454 pp. 
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to the president’s industrial representative, the division super; 
tendent, assistant oe general manager, the president of {, 
company, and finally to the jomt committee on industrial cooperatiy 
and conciliation of his district. The decision of a majority of th 
committee is final. ; 
In studying the working of this plan, the authors had in mj 
three questions, which are thus summarized: 
1. Are the conditions of living and working more wholesome and happy fy 
men and their families, as a result of the plan? : 
2. Are the miners and steel workers satisfied as men that their interests , 
protected in decisions regarding wages, hours, or other conditions of work, ay 
regarding the aspects of community life, political and social, which affect they) 
3. Does employees’ representation, as practiced in this company, give stimy} 
to efficient service in the public interest? 
The answer to the first question is an unqualified “ Yes.”’ In cam 
after camp, the men told of better houses, better sanitary car @ 
the camp, better schools, and the provision of clubs and bathhous 
which had been lacking before. Even more than these, they appx 
ciated the restrictions placed upon the power of arbitrary discharg, 
Then one of them would say, “The superintendent used to say to a ma 
‘You can take your tools and go.’ He wouldn’t have to tell him why. A my 


had no redress. Now they can’t discharge us in that way.” Throughout th 
camps this was repeated in varying expressions. 


The testimony of the superintendents, given, naturally, fron 
another point of view, was to the same effect: 

Superintendents, in talking with us, convinced us that they were impress 
with the fact that the company insists upon the miners’ being given a squar 
deal. ‘‘The manent is protecting the miners better than it protects it 
superintendents and foremen,”’ declared one superintendent. ‘‘The represents 
tion plan has lessened the authority of superintendents and foremen. It js 
pretty hard to discharge a miner now unless a superintendent has a very goo 
reason. Rules, for the violation of which an employee may be discharged, ar 
written and posted. We must limit ourselves to them.”’ 

Several said that they knew the management wanted the fair thing done by 
the men. They, therefore, made every effort to keep fe phen gi from arising, 
and when these did arise settled them locally. They did not want grievance 
taken over their heads to higher officials of the company. 

With regard to the second query, the extent to which the men ar 
satisfied that their interests are safeguarded under the plan, the find- 
ings are less favorable. The writers find several serious weaknesses 
in the plan itself. One is that the men have too small a share in it. 
They may confer but can not decide. “ Neither in the written plat 
nor in practice do the employees’ representatives have responsibility.’ 
There is only one exception to this. When complaints are carrie 
5 to the joint committee on industrial cooperation and conciliation 
of the district, its decision is final and since employees are repre 
sented equally with the management on this committee, they haves 
share of responsibility. 

These provisions, however, all relate to the settlement of grievances. They 
do not insure a share in determining conditions before grievances occur, and 


hence, perhaps, preventing them. Nor do they insure any share in determining 
standards for the industry as a whole. 


Apart from the fact that the workers’ ey pag honed have only 


this moderate degree of authority, they are handicapped by the fact 
that they are themselves employees, deieatient on ay company io 
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sir work and wages. The authors state emphatically that they 
und no evidence of a tendency to discharge representatives for 
ing the interests of their fellows, but they did find evidence that 
ch victimization was feared and that this fear made men timid 
out presenting complaints. 

A further difficulty 1s that the representatives are not always quali- 
.d to represent their fellow workers effectively. 


It did, indeed, seem to us that many of the miners’ representatives were 
mid, untrained and ill prepared to present and argue the grievances of the 
ners and that their experience as representatives was not developing initiative 
leadership in them. ‘The representatives themselves were of the same opinion, 
dso were most of the miners whom we interviewed. 

The fact that the employees’ representatives are ill-prepared to be advocates 
the miners was pointed out by a number of men. hey explained that they 
dto work hard in the mines; many of them were uneducated; they had no time 
read. What match were they for the educated, experienced executives of the 
mpany before whom they must advocate the interests of the men? 


Again, not all of the employees are satisfied that the plan protects 
heir interests in the matter of wages. Grievances in regard to the 
te of pay for falls, dead work, and the like, may be brought up in 
nference, and the men may present their case as effectively as they 
un, but they have no voice in fixing basic rates. The method of 
termining wage changes was thus described by the general manager, 
estifying before a Federal committee in 1920: 

We have an agreement with our miners that we will advance wages as they 
e advanced in our competitive districts, and we have as a competitive dis- 
ict the southwest, and the competitive mines, working under union agreement, 


xt door to our mines. We must increase our wages as they are increased at 
e union-operated mines. 


' In practice the basic rates paid by the company from 1915 to 1922 

d been, with the exception of one period of about a year, those of 
he central competitive field, in which the miners are thoroughly 
nionized, Therefore, many of the workers feel that their wages 
re determined by an outside agency. 


We have already quoted the miners to show how they felt about the question 
wages. ‘They were of the opinion, it will be recalled, that their real protection 
hb this most vital aspect—the guaranty of a living wage—depended on the 
tivity of the United Mine Workers rather than on any guarantees of the repre- 
entation plan. All that this plan guaranteed was to increase wages in propor- 
on as they were increased in competitive districts. Wages are not increased in 
em except upon the initiative of the United Mine Workers. A practical 
lustration of this, they tell you, was shown in the winter of 1919 to 1920, when 
he general manager testified before a Senate committee that the company 
ould not increase wages and that the purchase of automobiles and other expendi- 
(ifures of the miners showed that they did not need an increase. When higher 
Lf ages were later granted in the agreements signed with the United Mine Workers 
fae the central competitive field, they were also accepted in Colorado. To the 
biners in Colorado this proved that the company would not, on its own initiative, 
ave granted the increase secured for them by the union. 


With regard to the third question, the success of the plan in stimu- 
| @eting efficient service in the public interest, the authors also find that 
;meesults are not wholly satisfactory. The public interest demands 
food conditions throughout an industry. Under this plan, the men 
ork in separate groups, their gains and their standards affecting 
he employees of this particular company, but having no bearing 
ipon those employed Govines But many of the workers feel the 
teed of some guaranty for conditions which shall be independent of 
ie policy of any one company. 
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The majority do not regard themselves as permanent employees in one yj, 
and they know that conditions of employment established in one district j,, 
an immediate effect upon wages and employment in another district. They, 
gard themselves as miners in the bituminous coal industry, and although tig 
are not ungrateful for the new policy of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., anq; 
tangible manifestations in good housing, they are ever alert to the cail of thg 
national organization to give a ‘‘show of strength” in the organization throyg, 
out the country. Every time they respond in this way to a strike call they dem; 
strate their sense of dependence on the union to protect them by uniting ming 
together in the industry. They realize that they need the protection of rep, 
sentatives outside the company which employs them, because they have ,, 
covered that men employed in the company are impotent to protect themsely, 
or others. The fear of losing a job prevents a man from opposing a compa 
which gives, and can take away, his job. 

It follows that employees’ represeatation as it has been interpreted in this 
company, has had little contribution to make to the processes by which standay 
for the industry as a whole are formulated. 


Summing up the results of their investigation, the authors of th 
report find that under this employees’ representation plan the cq 
dition of the workers as to housing, health, education, and recra 
tional facilities has been greatly improved; that they are protecta 
against arbitrary discharge, abusive language, and numerous posi 
bilities of injustice and oppression which formerly existed, and tha 
the company has shown itself earnestly desirous of dealing fairly wit 
the men, and that in many questions arising in the operation of th 
= it has taken a broad and liberal view of its responsibilities towa 
them. 

But they also find that the plan gives the employees little actud 
authority in regard to questions which concern them; that it does nq 
tend to develop initiative and responsibility among the men workiy 
under it; that there is a tendency for the men to take little interes 
in it and to do less than they might under its terms; that the proviw 
that the representatives must be employees of the company is a fur. 
damental weakness; that the workers feel that the plan gives then 
no voice in fixing basic wages; and that it has little or no effect it 
helping to establish standards for the industry as a whole. 

The experiment is as yet incomplete. Its fruits so far have been better livig 
conditions and better relationships between managerial officials and minen 


An “industrial constitution” for the company or for the industry, or a partue 
ship for labor, it has not yet become. 


Steel Works ” 


JN 1918, a year after establishin empigy oan representation amuvlg 


its coal miners, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. introduced the plan 
into its steel works. At that time peace prevailed in the works 
There had been no recent strike, the management was not aware 
any widespread dissatisfaction, and the employees had not asked for 
any machinery which would enable them to present grievances. 
Consequently its introduction was due solely to the belief of the man- 
agement that industrial relations could and should be so adjusted 4s 
to give the employees some voice in matters closely concerning them. 
The plan is very similar to that in use among the miners, the chil 
difference being that the steel workers were grouped, for purposes 4 
representation, according to the department in which they worked 
instead of by local units. 





? Russell Sage Foundation. Employees’ representation in steelworks, by Ben M. Selekman. Net 
York, 1924. 293 pp 
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Like the coal miners, the steel workers felt that a number of gains 
d been made under the plan, the most prominent being the estab- 
hment of the actual instead of the basic 8-hour day. Under the 
»» the company promised. that “the hours of labor of employees of 
e several subdivisions shall not at any time be less favorable to the 
»ployees than the hours of labor in similar operations conducted by 
:company’s competitors.” _ At that time the 12-hour day in the con- 
yuous processes was general. In 1918 the company’s most. power- 
competitor introduced the basic 8-hour day under which a man 
13 to be paid time and a half for any time worked over 8 hours, but 
did not reduce hours. In accordance with its promise the company 
pared to give its men the same arrangement, but when they were 
lied together to discuss methods of making the change the men 
rongly urged the adoption of an actual 8-hour day, with a raise of 
) per cent in the wage rate to make up for the reduction in time. 
hey were warned that this would mean a loss in earnings, but were 
moved, even though ‘‘the superintendent posted a comparative 
ile of wages showing that the men would earn considerably more 
) the basic 8-hour day than they would on the straight 8-hour day 
ith the 10 per cent increase.” In November, 1918, the 8-hour 
ny was established, to the immediate satisfaction of the men and the 
timate satisfaction of the employers who, in 1923, published a 
atement that output per man per hour was greater and costs lower 
nder the 8 than under the 12 hour day. 
Comparing the results of the last few months with periods of similar produc- 
n when basie rates were 10 per cent lower than current rates and the working 
1e 12 hours per day, we find that almost without exception our labor cost per 
n is lower than in the earlier periods. 
Apart from this achievement, the men felt that there had been 
her gains. Physical conditions had been improved; safety work 
nd been placed on a higher level; the tenure of their jobs was much 
ore secure, and through their opportunities for discussing grievances, 
hey had secured modifications or alterations of various rules and 
stoms they disliked. Nevertheless, they did not feel that the plan 
nve them adequate protection, nor an adequate voice in one of the 
lost important of all questions, the matter of wages. Under the 
lan, the company agrees to pay the same wages as its competitors. 
effect, the United tates Steel Corporation determines wages, and 
e company follows such changes as it makes. The men are not 
mnvinced that it is absolutely necessary to follow these changes 
nplicitly, and also they feel that sufficient care is not given to make 
e that the wage scales adopted are correct. They point out that 
e job names used by the eastern companies are not always the 
ame as those in use in Colorado, that conditions under which the 
ork is carried on may be different, and that, if the scales set by 
thers are to be adopted, at least care should be taken to make sure 
hat allowance has been made for such differences. 
Moreover, they do not feel that they are protected as they might 
¢ by a strong union. They point. out that their representatives 
ave no real power, and that under the plan “it was simply a matter 
f taking what the management was willing to give them.’ Their 
‘presentatives hold their jobs at the company’s pleasure, and more- 
ver, in order to be representatives at all, they must be employees, 
arming their living by their work for the company. That is, they 
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have little opportunity to fit themselves to present the men’s ¢ 
effectively, and have not the experience, the training, nor the jp, 
dependent position which would enable them to meet on a foot; 
of equality the company officers, and the specialists, such as lawye, 
trained accountants, and personnel workers who c com. 


pany’s side of any discussion. 


quately than the worker representatives. 


Summing up the situation, the author finds that the plan hi 
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arry on the com. 
Trade-union officials, devoting thei 
whole time to such matters, and having behind them the weight o 
a strong union, could, they feel, present their side far more ag 


Fro 
he la 





accomplished much, but is not likely to satisfy the workers fully 
Through it they have gained the eight-hour day, an opportunity jg 
share in revisions of the wage scales, a greater degree of security jp 
their jobs, improvement in many of the physical accompaniments of 
their work, and an opportunity for presenting grievances. 


When one looks at these accomplishments and then considers the methods of 
the United States Steel Corporation, one must conclude that at least in one small 
segment of the industry the wage earners have been afforded an opportunity 
conditions under which they must work. Neyer. 
theless, until the men throughout the industry as a whole secure adequate and 
effective representation in determining wage standards, those employed in any 
orks, are bound to be dissatisfied, 
Every week the Minnequa workers are reminded by their pay envelopes that 
the scope of their representation does not give them an effective share in deter. 
mining their own earnings and none whatever-in determining those of their 


to have a voice in determinin 


one plant such as the Minnequa Steel 


fellow workers in the steel industry at large 





Home Work in New York City 


trial Commission of New York, contains the results of a study 

of the home work situation in the New York City district made 
by Miss Nelle Swartz, director of the bureau of women in industry, 
from the records of the division of home work inspection of the State 
department of labor, which are considered fairly representative. 
There are 2,004 firms registered with the division as distributing 
work to be done outside factories. These firms, representing both 
manufacturers who give out their work to contractors and to home 
workers, and contractors who take the work and redistribute it, sup- 
ply 15,071 workers with home work. The number of firms and of 

ome workers is shown in the following table: 


Ch: Industrial Bulletin for January, 1925, issued by the Indus- 


NUMBER AND res CENT OF NEW YORK FIRMS DISTRIBUTING HOME WORK 


D OF HOME WOREERS SUPPLIED WITH WORK 
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From the preceding table it is seen that the clothing industry has 
he largest proportion of home work, half of the firms registered and 
7 per cent of the home workers doing that kind of work, and that 
abroidery ranks second, with 21 per cent of the firms registered 


i- Mind 28 per cent of the home workers. 
‘if The extent to which firms distribute home work through contrac- 
of ors exclusively is shown in the following table: 


UMBER AND PER CENT OF NEW YORK FIRMS GIVING HOME WORK TO CON- 
TRACTORS EXCLUSIVELY 
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Twelve per cent of all the firms registered with the division of 
home work inspection thus deal with contractors exclusively. The 
men’s neckwear industry has the largest proportion of firms employ- 


* Ging contractors exclusively for the distribution of home work—20 per 
Y Meent—the clothing industry coming next with 17 per cent. In the 
le latter industry, however, a small manufacturer who takes work and 
"employs a few workers to make it up on his premises is also consid- 
* Hered a contractor. 

Among the firms which deal with home workers direct, all indus- 


> tries combined, there is an average of 9 home workers to a firm, the 

lowest average number per firm (7) being in the clothing industry 
Mand the highest (12) in the knit-goods industry. The comparatively. 
i small number each firm employs is shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF NEW YORK FIRMS GIVING WORK DIRECT TO HOME WORKERS’ 
NUMBER OF HOME WORKERS, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOME WORKERS 
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Thirteen per cent of the firms distributmg home work send some ¢ 
their work outside the State. Practically one-quarter of the embroig, 
ery firms and one-fifth of the firms in the women’s clothing and ine), 
and women’s neckwear industries send work to other States. Tj, 
following table shows the number and per cent of the firms in ea¢ 
industry sending goods outside the State: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NEW YORK FIRMS SENDING HOME WORK 0 TSIDE 
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Home workers in 11 States and 1 insular possession, including suc} 
distant points as Porto Rico, Florida, ae California, are supplied 
with work from New York firms. New Jersey naturally receive 
most of the work, 251 firms sending work there, while Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania come next, each getting work from 9 firms; Massa- 
chusetts recerves goods from 3 firms, and each of the other Staics 
receives work from 1 firm only. 





_ 
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Compulsory Labor in Bulgaria ' 


HE Superior Labor Council of Bulgaria has decided to raise to 

T 23,000 the number of persons legally subject to compulsory 

labor? These will be chosen among young men under 25 
years of age. 

The object of this increase is to allow completion during 1925 oi 
new railways and roads. Of the 23,000 persons conscripted for com- 
pulsory labor, 11,000 will be employed on the construction of ruil- 
road lines, 8,000 on roads, and 4,000 will work on State farms and nf 
State workshops. The daily wage of these conscripted workers 
will be 50 leva.* 


iInternational Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Jan. 19, 1925, p. 17. 
3 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1923, pp. 19-33: ‘‘Compulsory labor service in Bulgaria.” 
3 At present rate of exchange in U. 8, currency 50 leva equals37 cents. 


———— 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices.* 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, February 

HB, 1924, and January 15, 1925, and February 15, 1925, as well as the 

, reentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 

ice per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 49.8 cents in February, 1924; 

).5 cents in January, 1925; and 53.4 cents in February, 1925. 

‘u@Phese figures show an increase of 7 per cent in the year and a decrease 

“1 [am 24 per cent in the month. 

isan The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 

2.8 per cent February 15, 1925, as compared with February 15,1924, 

















20.9 ° 
2nd a decrease of 1.9 per cent February 15, 1925, as compared with 
i ifmenuary 15, 1925. 
Roe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
cal ENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1925, COMPARED WITH JANU- 
ARY 15, 1925, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1924 
ch [Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
ed a —— 
eS Per cent of increase 
‘ute Average retail price on— i Fob.15, 1025 
7m Unit . compared with— 
US 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb.15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1924 1925 1925 1924 1925 
Cents Cents Cents 
TD Ey ne Sty: Pound .ocnine 38. 7 38.7 38. 5 -1 —1 
PUNE SOU Ginckhtadhauwnccacdiinrathceate pee, aie 5. 33. 0 32.8 32.'7 —1 —0.3 
De ncaa withennocamandltuwiel eee 28.3 28. 5 28. 4 +0. 4 —0.4 
EE ia” SaaS SER ins 20, 4 20. 5 20. 4 0 —0.4 
to ee ES OR at CSTR Rs & ees bhi cE. win'desicd 13.3 13.3 13.2 —t =i 
PV I er re! ee RRR 26. 7 30.7 | 30.3 +13 -1 
x Ris isi tetihe biins- Lidti~-d » Ie  SEST 36. 6 40.3 40.7 +11 oont 
ROR cr armenia Sia: <8 Ses? i cincin Sel 44.0 47.6 48.1 +9 +1 
By NS GA ide dwettbetnidulectad _ ee 35. 7 - 38. 8 38.3 +7 —1 
' eee RE SE i ge ---|-----do- - ----- 35. 1 35.8 36.1 +3 +1 
0 ; 
mon, canned. dittbidladidis o2he bine 4 Go. +... $1.2 31.7 81.4 +1 1 
ji | 8 “siteneinnete aparaged --| Quart__._____. 14.0 13. 9 13.8 —1 ~i 
|. ek, evaporated... .......-.--...-. 02. can... 12.1 Hi} = aL - +1 
wena, RE AN area hs eI SS Tacs ag at 60. 2 52.3 50. 6 —1 -—3 
1 ip eomargarine. _...................-]---.. * ESSN 30. 6 30. 8 31.4 +3 42 
'S Mut margarine.__...................|-...- ers 29. 0 29. 5 29. 5 +2 0 
Ee SE Ee a CE | ARES Seas 37. 2 35. 9 36. 4 —2 +1 
re cpt Bila tbimtisinnsnbdhosest Ciiivcniiene 18.0 22. 8 22. 9 +27 +0. 4 
— egetable lard substitute_...........|...-- Mts, «iiwiaael 24. 5 25. 3 25. 8 +5 +2 
gs, strictly fresh.................. 0 ee 49. 8 70. 5 53. 4 +7 —2A 
EE ED AES | 39.3 53. 7 50.3 +28 —6 
peg IE RE adalat: Pound........ 8.7 9.2 9.5 +9 +3 
COE in dabei dle dha i cind bowedcietinned SE SSE 4.6 6.0 6.4 +39 +7 
CO ed lin neatbens 4.4 5.4 5.5 +25 42 
en Cn ks. ok i. ait! 8.8 9.0 9.2 +5 +2 























In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and electricity 
rom each of §1 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
setail prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 
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TABLE 1.~AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES ANp p 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1925, COMPARED WIT j,y 
ARY 15, 1925, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1924—Continued = 
































Per cent of incr 
Average retail price on— ak or re 
en 5, 105 
Article Unit compared with 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan Ik errs. 
1924 1925 1925 1924 5 
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Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on February 15, 1913, and on Puieneiy 15 of each yea 
from 1919 to 1925, together with percentage changes in February of 
each of these specified years, compared with February, 1913. Fu 
example, the price per pound of sugar was 5.5 cents in February, 
1913; 10.7 cents in February, 1919; 18.8 cents in February, 1920; 
8.9 cents in February, 1921; 6.4 cents in February, 1922; 8.7 cents in 
February, 1923; 10.3 cents in February, 1924; and 7.7 cents in 
February, 1925. 

As compared with the average price of sugar in February, 1913, thes 
figures show the following percentage increases: 95 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, 1919; 242 per cent in February, 1920; 62 per cent in February, 
1921; 16 per cent in February, 1922; 58 per cent in February, 1°23; 
87 per cent in February, 1924; and 40 per cent in February, 1925. 

e cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
56.3 per cent in February, 1925, as compared with February, 1{13. 
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nLE 2-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
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at, Per cent of increase Feb. 15 of certain 
Average retail price on Feb. 15— s rae’ eins compared with 
‘ eb. 13 3 
Article Unit : i - 
1913] 1919 | 1920 1921 192211098 1924| 1925! 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
sirloin steak ....-.. Pound -|23, 9| 41. 2} 40. 6/38. 3/35. 2/37. 138. 7/38.5| 72| 70} 60} 47; 55; 62\ 61 
bound steak. -...-- ...do_...|20. 6} 38. 8} 37. 2/34, 2130. 2)31. 533. 0132. 7 88} 81) 66) 47) 53 60| 58 
ib roast....-....-- .--d0..../18. 8} 32. 6} 31. 5/29. 3/26. 5/27, 5|28.3/28.4; 73] 68} 56, 41) 46) 51; 52 
huck roast......-. ..-do....|14, 9} 27. 9} 25. 1/22. 0|18, 9119. 5/20. 420.4; 87) 68} 48) 27) 31) 37] 37 
\ ate beef....------ ..-do_...|11. 3} 21. 9} 18. 4/15, 6/12. 8)12, 8/13. 3/13. 2} 94) 63) 38] 13] 13) 418} 17 
Th Bork chops....--- --|---d0....|18. 9} 37. 9} 37. 7/32. 7|29. 3/28. 7/26. 7/30. 3} 101; 90] 73] 55] 52) 41) 60 
‘Benhh.......-<dabab ---d0.....|25. 5} 55. 3| 50. 3)44. 7/37. 9139. 4/36. 640.7} 117, 97) 75, 49] 55, 44) 60 
teres Aging Sad Some ase dacose sax) ‘etl in SS) ie tae 
Mam ..-.gcnckasue .--d0_...|18. . . Of ; 35. 7| 111 | 95 931 1 
1p MEBBICDS....-.----nn0-e ..-d0_.._|20. 7} 39. 6| 44. 7/42. 9136. 9135. 5135. 1/36. 1) 91) 116) 107) 78 71; #70| 74 
{| MgBalmon, canned,red| . .do.___|.__|181. 7/187. 6/39. 1/32. 9181. 3/31. 2131. 4]. |. fe |e cele c | eneee 
{ilk, fresh ......-- Quart __| 8.9) 15.5 16, 7/15. 4113. 2/13, 7/14. O13. 8 74, 88} 73] 48| 54] 57) 55 
) MEEMilk, evaporated --| (?)_-..__}____} 16.4) 16. 2/14. 7/11. 6/12. 1/12 1/11, 2). |. |e t-te} eee 
p Memputter..-...-.-..- Pound -/41. 2) 57. 2) 72. 6/56. 5/45. 9157. 7/60. 250.6] 39 76; 37, 11; 40) 46) 23 
_; [gpDleomargarine.--. Se We ee pubs mb ory ek age Yale ec BL NS RB apenas, aol HR hee ol 
1} MNat margarine._..|...do..._]____| 35.9] 36, 182. 3/27. 5|26. 7/29. 0120. 5|_..__|. |. | || en | nnn 
heete.... Sk uo ude ~~"do....|22. 2} 40. 9} 43. 3138. 4/32. 9137. 5/37. 2/36. 4| 84] 951 -73|«48|—«@ |G 
9 ...d0..._/15. 4} 32.1 an 0 Ga te: dia 108} 110} 34) 3) 13) -17) 49 
stitute_.......... -.-d0__..|....}' 33. 8} 88, 1/25. 9/21. 7/22. 4124. 5/25. 8}... |... ff def 
ggs, strictly fresh.| Dozen _|31. 5| 50. 6| 68. 547. 9/48. 4/46. 2/49.8153.4/ 61] 117| 52| 54) 47; 58 70 
ggs, storage... .... ..-d0__..|23. 5} 46.8 so. ale, a0. al4a. alee. sleo. 3 99} 153} 89) 66 80; 67| 114 
«edie eal Pound _| 5.6} 9.8} 11. 1)10. 6) 8.6) 8 7| 8 7| 9.5) 75) 98 89) 54] 55) 55 70 
ee ..-do....| 3.3} 6.7} 8.1) 6.5) 5.1) 4.9] 4.6) 6.4 103} 145, 97] 55 48 39) 94 
scorndelaall ..-d0...-| 2.9} 6.0} 6.5) 5.0! 3.9) 4.0) 4.4) 5.5) 207) 124) 72) 34) 38 52 90 
a ..-d0....|,...} 8. 4} 10. 1/10. 4] 8.9) 8.7) 8.8) 0.2). ) eel 
eae (8) -.2.-.]....} 14. 1) 14. 1/14. 0/10. 3} @. 7] @. 7)11. O}. 22) f ef ee 
bial (*)__..__} .__.} 25. 1} 20. 3/80. 0/26. 2/24. 8124. 3/24. 6). .)-- J. fe pee 
PE at Pound _|..__| 19.4} 20. 0/21. 3/20, 2/19. 8119. 6'20.3,....-)..- J. tp 
“| do_..) 876} 14.3) 18. 3110. 5| 9.3) 9. 4} 9. 810. 8] "66 113| 2) 8} —(i«|téd‘|:Csé 
eS BT --0.2.-|....] 18. 7) 12. 2) 8. 6)°8, 11. 3/10. O10, 4) 50. j | ef fll 
osgageete .--do...-| 1.5} 3.1} 6.0] 26] 3.3) 21/28) 2.6) 107) 300; 73] 120) 40 87 7 
PER sy ..-do....}....} 4.3) 9.3 3 10.9 EL RRR eGR Sak HEM FES RSE eae 
BAL ote MO... A.-.-) 4 Oe SES AUA SOG. oot kt 
Beans, baked _—-___ 5 Bawei de: ----} 18.6} 16. 915. 3)13. 3118. 1/12. 912. 6). fon fee fe ed bie 
Corn, canned __..__ ll ----} 19. 6} 18. 6:17. 1/15. 9115, 4/15. 7/17. 7)... ..).----}-.--.]----]-----|--2 ee 
Peas, canned.______} (5)_..._- --+-} 19. 2} 19. 1/18, 2)17. 8)17, 4/17. 9118. 5}... |... ..]..--.[..---) oe} eee jl 
Tomatoes, canned..| (5)... _|_.__] 17. 0} 15. 2|12 2)13. 412 8/12. 9/13. 8)... _]_._.- OEE smo aR | Gaal haga vind 
Sugar, granulated..| Pound _| 5. 5| 10.7| 18.8} 8.9) 6.4) 8. 7|10.3| 7.7)  95| 242) 62) 16) 58] 87| 40 
OS... ... eee ..-d0_...|54.3} 68. 4| 71. 4/71. 5/67. 8/68. 9/70. 8/76. 5} . 26 31| 32} 25) 27; 30) 41 
Ws. See. S ..-d0......|29. 8} 36. 6) 49. 1/37. 5)35. 6)37,.5/38. 8/52. 1 65} 26 19 26] 30 75 
we ..-d0__..|_...} 20. 3] 20. 0122, 518. 8119. 9117. B47. 1)... |}. ff 
OR: Ra. ~.-0_...]__.-| 16. 2} 25: 6/31. 9/24. 8118, 7/15. 8114.6). |---| ofc 
_ Bg Bananas____:. 2... _ Dozen _|.__- 35.0) 41. O41 0.36, 8136. 938.116. 0 Thi (SE ARG oe Pe PE Aint 
a Oranges... eades a ---0....|_...} 46.8} 53. 4/45. 3148. 5/47. 1180. 5144.7)... fff 
3 All articles com- 
' Cle een ia Mama CRS RD bs Mt ....|----| 78. 7/107. 8} 62.9) 46.2) 46.9) 52.1] 56.3 
1 Both pink and red. 4 28-ounce package. 
2 15-16 -ounce can. 5 No. 2 can. 


3 8-ounce package. 

* The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, lard hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
toffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables i and 2 have been included in the weighted 
aggregates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 


Table 3 shows the changes in retail prices of each of 22 articles of 
food? as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that could 
be purchased for $1 in each year, 1913 to 1924, and in February, 1925. 


? Although monthly prices on 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices on only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. ; 
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TaBLe 3.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD jy 


AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEA 


R, 1913 TO 1924, AND IN FEBR UARE 










































































1925 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Ribroast | Chuck roast | Plate beef Pork chops 
i | = 
Year Aver- A‘ver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | 
age |Amt.| age | Amt.; age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Am 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for § 
price price price price price rice | 
Per l.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs, | Perts,| Lbs. | Pert,| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Per lb.) Ly 
We 25. iti. 254 | 3.9 $0223) 4.5 '$0. 198 | 5.1 $0160} 6.3 j$0.121} 8&8 {$0.210 | 4s 
ee ae . 259 3.9] .236 4.2) .204 4.9 . 167 6.0) .126 7.91 .220 | 45 
| | ee ee . 257 3.9 | .230 4.3} .201 5.0} .161 6.2; .121 8.3) .203/) 45 
eae ee . 273 3.7 | .245 4.1 - 212 4.7 .171 5.8 | .128 7.8 . 227 | 44 
ee ae -315} 3.2] .200| 3.4) .240) 40) .209/ 48) .157) 64] .319) 3; 
ae . 389 2.6 . 369 2.7 . 307 3.3 . 266 3.8 . 206 4.9} .390 24 
| ee ee ae 417 2.4 | .389 2.6 | .325 3.1 . 270 3.7) .202 6.0) .423! 24 
es ee ae . 437 2.3 . 395 2.5 . 332 3.0] .262 3.8; . 188 5.5 423) 2 
a . 388 2.6) .344 2.9 { .291 3.4 . 212 4.7 . 148 7.0) .349|) 29 
Rais. oc... . 87 27] .323/ 31) .27] 3.6) .197) &1] .1288] 7.8} .330| 39 
| a . 391 2.6; .335 3.0) .284 3.5 | .202 5.0; .129 7.8] .304; 33 
ee ee Sees . 396 2. 5 . 338 3.0 | .288 3.5 . 208 4.8; .132 7.61 .308 32 
1925: February.| . 385 26} .327 3.1] .284 3.5 | .204 49) .132 7.67) .303 | 33 
| 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs Butter 
Per tb; Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.; Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Per doz Doz. | Per ib. Lis. 
TRE ..cé40nadbives $0. 270 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 $0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 345 2.9 $0. 383 | 2.6 
| Salads aiid. . 275 3.6 | .273 3.7; .156 6.4; .218 4.6; .353 2.8; .362; 28 
RS apni eae . 269 3.7 | .261 3.8} .148 6&8) .208 4.8; .341 2.9} .358{ 28 
Te ehennses ~~ . 287 3.5 | .204 3.44 .175 5.7; .236 4.2} .375 27) .394) 25 
AE heen ieee .410 24 » 382 2.6 . 276 8.6 . 236 3. 5 . 481 2.1 . 487 2.1 
0 ee ae «529 19) .479 2.1); 333 3.0) .377 271 .569 LSi. 2677: 17 
Bee ...dit. then. . 554 1.8); .834 1.9} .369 2.7; .411 2.4 | .628 1.6 78 15 
OE . 523 19) .555 1.8} .295 3.4) .447 2.2) .681 1.5); .701 L4 
Bein. ttn . 427 2.3; .488 2.0; .180 5.6 | .397 2.5) .509 2.0; .517; 19 
. eae . 398 2.5 | .488 2.0; .170 5.9) .360 2.8} .444 23); .479/; 21 
, EN SST SA . 391 2.6) .455 22) 177 5.6 | .350 2.9} .465 2.2; .554 L8 
RE Ge eS 377| 27] .453| 22) .100] 6&3] .853) 28) .478) 21] .517) 19 
1925: February.| .407 2.5; .481 21; .229 4.4; .361 2.8; .534 19) .506 20 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Per lh.) Lbs. | Per qt.| Qts. | Pertb| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perth.) Lbs. | Per lb. Lbs. 
eee ee . 221 4.5 |$0. 089 11.2 {$0. 056 17.9 /$0.033 | 30.3 ($0.030 | 33.3 ($0.087 | 115 
| eee eee . 229 4.4; .089; 1L2] .063 15.9) .034; 29.4; .0382} 31.3; .088| I14 
WD. ci ssei-2 . 233 4.3 . 088 11.4 . 070 14.3 .042 | 23.8) .033 30.3 . 091 11.0 
(a ES SS . 258 3.9 | .091 11.0; .073 13.7; .044; 22.7) .0384} 29.4 . 091 11.0 
a ee . 382 3.0, .112 9.0; .002/ 10.9] .070; 143)| .058) 17.2] .104| 9.6 
Ste ees .359,° 2.8; .139 7.2} .098 | 10.2) .067| 149| .068} 14.7] .129| 7.38 
NR ER . 426 2.3) .155 6.5} .100; 10.0); .072| 13.9) .064 15.6) .151|; 66 
SRS . 416 2.4) .167 6.0] .115 8.7] .081 12.3; .065] 15.4] .174 | 5.7 
ae a Se . 340 2.9); .146 6.8} .099) 10.1 | .058) 17.2] .045| 22.2) .095 10.5 
Wieden citcts wake . 329 3.0; .131 7.6} .087 | 11.5) .051/ 196); .089| 25.6; .095 10.5 
nn, ree SADE Cie . 369 2.7; .138 7.2} .087] 11.5] .047)] 21.3) .O41] 24.4] .095 105 
ne ees EEE . 353 2.8; .138 7.2] .088; 11.4] .049/ 20.4) .047) 21.3] .101 | 9.9 
1925: February_| . 364 2.7} .138 7.2) .005) 105/ .064/ 156) .055| 18.2) .108) 93 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Per Ib.| Lbs. | Perth.) Lbs. | Pert.| Lbs. | Per tb.) Lbs. 
' 58.8 055 | 18.2 |$0. 298 3.4 |$0. 544 1. 
55.6} .059; 16.9] .297 3.4) .546 1.8 
66.7 | .066 |} 15.2] .300 3.3 | .545 L. 
37.0 | .080 | 12.5) .299 3.3 | .546 L 
23.3 | .083/; 108) .302 3.3 .582 1. 
31.3} .087/} 10.3] .305 3.3 | .648 1. 
26.3 | .113 8.8) .433 2.3) .701 1. 
15.9 | .194 5.2; .470 2.1 . 733 1. 
32.3 | .080 |) 12.5] .363 2.8} .697 L 
35.7 | .073 | 13.7) |. 362 2.8) .681 5 
34.5) .0014 99) .377 27) .695 L 
37.0} .092/ 10.9] .433} 23) .715) 1. 
38.5}. -O77 | 13.0). . G21 1.94 ..765 L 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


"\ TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 


the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,? by years from 1907 to 
924 and by months for 1924* and for January and February, 1925. 
hese index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the yeaf 1913 
; 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each 
ommodity for each month and each year by the average price of 
hat commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
or example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1923 was 143.4, 
hich means that the average money price for the year 1923 was 43.4 
per cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. The 
elative price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 139.4, which figures 
show an increase of 4 points but an increase of slightly less than 
s per cent in the year. 
ih the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers, showing 
he changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
he index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
sed. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac- 
ording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
he market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
he consumption in 1918, see Monraty Lasor Review for March 
1921 (p. 25). 

The ae shown in the chart on P e 35 pictures more readily 
o the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
ndex numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
he logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
pre more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





’ See note %, p. 31. 
‘For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MontHLY Lazor REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MontTHLY Lasor Review of Feb- 


ruary, 1923, p. 69. 
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uled by the bureau until after 1913. 


Owing to differences in 


the prices shown in this 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC]p 


pois in the cities included in this 
table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by ret.i! 


trade 


Retail Prices of Food 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities fo, 
1925. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same (a 
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Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Als, 

Feb. 15— aoa Feb. Feb. 1 Jan. | Feb. Feb. 15— ton, al 

1935 15, 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 

1913 | 1924 1925 1913 | 10% 1925 | 1925 | 1913 | 1904 | 1925) 1925 

Cis. | Cis. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Crs. cg 

Sirloin steak__.......... 34. 4) 35. 7 37. 1) 37. 5| 37. 6} 24.9) 36. 5) 37.5) 37.4 
Round steak 31. 2) 32.1 33. 4| 33. 3} 33.3} 20. 1) 32.3) 32.7 33.3 
SO Sag, SESS 25. 5} 26. 9 29. 5| 30. 5} 30. 2} 19. 3} 25. 6) 27.7) 97 
Chuck roast. 260: .. 19. 7| 20. 8 20. 1} 20. 9} 20. 5} 15. 67 20.9) 22. 1) 21.4 
Pinte deel, 22. i. uses 11. 2} 12.1 13. 3 ame 13. 9} 10. 0} 13. 3} 13. 2} 13.9 
Pork chops=. .........- 25.1) 29. 24. 5| 30. 2) 29. 5} 19. 4) 26.5) 30.7) 30,9 
Bacon, sliced 32. 9} 37. 32. 3} 35. 8) 36. 5} 31. 3) 38. 2) 41. 0) 41.4 
Ham, sliced... 5 43. 8} 47.1 48. 8] 51. 3} 51. 0} 30. 0} 44. 0) 4%. 3) 47.9 
Lamb, leg of. -...-...... 33. 3} 37.0) 38. 0} 40. 5} 39. 6f 18. 8) 37. 0) 37. 0) 37.9 
TP, Te 31. 4) 33. 1 37. 2| 39. 2] 38.7] 19. 3} 31.7) 33. 4) 33.4 
Salmon, canned, red--_--_{----- Se ee ee 29. 5} 32. 2 26. 4| 27. 5| 27. 7}... 30. 0) 31.4! 31.3 
Milk, freshis_........._- Quart_____.. 10. 0} 19. 3} 17. 13. O} 13. C] 13. Of 10. 3) 18.5) 19.0) 99 
Miik, evaporated__.._.. 15-16 02. can_}..--. 14. 1} 12. 11. 9} 10.9} 10. Of... 13. 2} 12. 4) i24 
ED BOGS oe Pound __-..- 41. 7) 59. 3) 55. 4 65. 4) 57. OF 54. 8] 44. 0} 62. 3) 56.9) 55.9 
Oleomargarine._.--......}-.._. WEEDS FS eS: 33. 1) 33. 23. 1) 28. 9} 29. O}..._- 34. 5) 37. 9) 37.8 
Nut margarine:.__....._f..-- Se 28. 4) 30. 27. 0} 27. 1) 27. 4)... 33. 3} 34. 3) 34.1 
eR eee CREE See do... ....} 25. 0} 35, 8} 34. 36. 5) 35. 7} 36. 1) 23. 0} 37.7) 36. 2) 36.9 
NG ki do____._| 14.8} 18. 1} 22. 17. 7| 21. 6} 21. OF 15. 4] 17.9) 23.9! 2.4 
Vegetablelard substitute_|____- SAB AE PTE 22. 9} 25. 23. 9| 25.3). 25. 1b 3... 21. 0} 21. 9} 21.8 
Eggs, strictly fresh.....- Dozen_-_.-..- 0} 47. 3} 60. 50. 6} 72. 2) 55. 2) 28. 8} 48.4) 68. 0) 51.7 
TESS, StOTOR0 ois cc scotenwe Gixs cobs 25. O} 41. 3} 51. 3}. -..} 23. OF... 52.8} 51.0) 25. 0)_.2-__| 52.3)_.... 
eS GP WR eS Pound_____- 6.0! 9. 1 10. 8&8} 9.1; OIF 5.0) 8.8) 10.2) 104 
RS ated mea oro ~ MEE 3.61 5.3 6. 4.2) 5.5) &i B38 5.5) 6.9 70 
Corn meal_-________ eres pee a pt a 2.4, 3.71 47 3.5, 43; 4.47 21) 3.4) 4.5 46 
ee SSE SR mags ). 9. 8.5) 8. O.OL..| 2) 9.6 oF 
Corn flakes... .........-. 8-oz. pkg__._|_.--. 9. 8} 11. 8. 7| 10. 2) 10.3)._-__| 101) 12.3 124 
Wheat cerea@l____......-- 28-oz. Aas XE I 22. 8| 22. 8} 22. 01... | 26.0} 25. 5) 25.4 
MMacerout:: ..<... cee 22 Pound. .223cteeccs 21. OF 21. 19. Lt} 19. 3} 19.2)... 19. 1) 19. 5 ng 
RR RS | it ae eee do_._...| 8&6) 8.81 10. 9. 6} 10.3) 10.4) 8.2) 9.6) 11.1) 112 
Beans, NAVY .... .. kses<chist< @0- = ssisfoes 12. 3} 12. 9.4 9.4) 9. 7)..-_.| 11.3) 12. 2) 123 
| RE Pe Ree Hehe do......| 20 3.7 3 3.0} 24 25) £9) 40) 3.8) 37 
Onions. ...,...600.5-¢-- tt Ls ee So 8. Py 6. 5. Set ZA 7.3) 7.6 
PS Gaaman nee it esigiisisansenash eee 6. 6.9) 4. eS 6.4) 5.8) 61 
Beans, baked_..._...--. No. 2-ean- .-}__... 32. 6} 12. Ih. 7} Eh. 6 11. 44-20 13. 6} 13. 3} 13.3) 
Corn, canmed-_-_.........f-_.- RS IR 16. 0} 16. 15.1) 16. 7) 17-1)-..._| 16,2) 18. 3} 188 
Pens, coniet ea ee Son 18. 5} 19. 16. 5| 16.9} 16. 9/____. 20. 8| 22. 5) 22.6 
Tomatoes, canned... ._- me TL ME 11. 5} 12.0) 12. 2)... 1% 3} 12. 8) 13.¢ 
Sugar, granulated _......} Pound __...-. 6. 0} 10.9 8. 9.9 7.4) 7. 6. 3) 10.5) 8.8} 85 
ee BEE qe mee _..-.-d0___-._| 60. 0} 92. SI 93. 68. 9| 70.3) 71. 3) 61. 3) 85.4) 90. 7) 90.6) 
Oofies....:..2 Lo eeeenne ~7 7777} 32 of 37.61 50. 33. 6} 49.0) 49. 5} 28.8] 38.3) 53.4) 545 
Prunes...., 2,005 do__ 18. 9} 16. 16. 2} 16.2) 16. 0}.....| 19. 6) 20. 4) 19.5 
EP ae ee See 40: = 2=5-}22<2: 17. 3} 16. 13. 9 12.9) 43. BL... 17.4) 15. 9) 15.9 
Bananas--_..20..-....-. Dozen__....|..-._| 26. 8 25. F 28. 6| 27.1) 27. 5i__...| 36.7} 36. 8) 38.6 
ak RES eee Oar “Wash ame 30. 9} 31, 37. 1) 43,5) 44 3).-...) 35. 8) 39. 5) 40.9) 
1 The steak for which —— are here quoted is “sirloia”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 

included in this report it would be known as ‘porterhouse” steak. 
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Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohig 
icl i ‘ Feb. . 15— bunch 
Article Unit Feb. 15— Jan. | Feb. eb. 15— Jan. |Feb. Feb. 15 yan lee | 
} 15, 15, 15, 15, —_ L5, 15 45, | 
1913 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925) 1913 | 1924 | 1925) 1925) 913 | 1924 | 1925) MGs 1025 | 
: | | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts,| 
Sirloin steak___._.___._- Pound ------ 20. 9} 40. 3} 41. 0} 40.4) 21.3) 33. 8) 35. 0} 34.9) 22.3) 35.5) 36, 4 
OGG SNORE... . ~~. nbnlocons | eat 18. 6} 31. 1) 31. 2) 30. 3) 19. 1) 30. 3) 31. 0) 31. 2) 18.8 ok 29, 7] 
ee Me bcs de on. ae do_-_..-| 18. 1) 31. 3} 31. 3) 31. 5) 18. 6} 27. 8) 27. 6} 27. 9} 18. 0} 25.3) 25, 9 of 
CRUG FOGG ons <cndseun~]-~<ke do__-..-..} 13.9} 20. 8} 21. 1) 20, 7) 13. 9] 17.9) 18. 4{ 18. 5) 14.7 20. 0 20. § ) 8 
}: Seis he Seas do. --..--| 11.0) 12.3) 12.5) 12.4) 11.6) 14.4) 14.6) 14.4) 10. 6) 11.8) 12 9) g 
Pork chops-_-.....-----.|.---- do-_-..-| 16.3] 24.6) 27. 4) 27. 5] 19. 2} 24 6| 25.7] 27.4 18.9 28.2} 31.7\ a 99. 2 
RES EESESE Ee ” _ RES 29. 0} 41. 5) 43.0) 42. 8} 24. 0} 29. 2) 35. 4) 35. 5) 24. 3) 37.7) 41.3) 4 42.4 
GES Speen a ae do___...} 29. 5) 46.8) 48.4) 48. 7) 26.0) 45.1 oo 49. 0} 32.0) 48. 5) 48.9) 4 47. 
OS OS RS RS ER "a: 19. 1) 35. 6} 36. 6} 37. 2} 16. 6} 33. 1) 35. 6) 37. 1) 18.7) 34.0) 37.6 3 40. ¢ 
OMB s. chi hien 4c itian seo’ BOe 6 stan 19, 4} 33. 6} 34. 3) 36.3) 22. 6) 36. 7| 36. 7] 37.8) 20. 6) 36.5) 38, 6 3% 96.’ 
Salmon, canned, red_~__|____- 66. Akt. ).i 32. 7} 32. 9} 32. 9)..__. 27. 8| 28.9) 29.0)_____ 29. 3] 30,31 % 99. 
eS a ae oe >, et 8.0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.0) 14.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.8) 14.0 14.9) IL 
Milk, evaporated - - -___- 15-16 02. can |____- 11. 5} 10. 6} 10. 7|___-. 11. 5} 10. 6} 10. 6}____. 11. 3} 10.6 1 10.’ 
PE ob od hide ck abicdcd Pound -_---.-- 39. 9} 58. 4) 47.7) 47. 0} 42.3) 60. 5} 51. 2) 49. 6) 43. 6) 61.5) 51.0 » 47.! 
Oleomargarine---........}_-.-- 903 sence se nid 27. 2; 28. 0} 27. 9)...-- 32. 0} 32.0) 31. 4)_.__- 31. 6) 32. 4) 31 90, 
Nut margarine.-.........}_-..- pees ee 25. 8} 26.4) 26. 5)..__- 28. 5| 29.8} 28.8)____- 30. 5) 29.7) 9) 1 4) 28. 
URiis. 6d - 50 de ones do-_-_....| 25. 0} 40.1) 40.1) 40. 3) 21. 6} 36.7) 35. 7] 36. 7) 23. 0) 37.3) 34.1) % = 6 37. 
PTR Ry BRE $0. «2.15 14.7 ot Ee 22. 6} 13. 7) 16. 1) 21. 5) 20.9) 15.8) 19.2) 24.0 BY ol 91, 
Vegetable lard substitute} ____. eee 25. 0} 26. 5} 26. 1)..__- 24. 9} 25. 6} 25. 6}____- 26. 3) 27.2 a8 7 25, 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ....-. Dozen--..-- 27. 3} 49. 2| 73.0) 53. 6) 27. 6) 44. 1) 67. 9) 50. 5) 31.8) 52.8 74.3 AMMBg 4o 
Eggs, storage............/.---. ée....:i) MH. GB. Toi 19. 0}. .... 50. 7| 45. 5}... _. dy 55. 5 4M of 46 
SE Ne Se Pe Pound -.-.... 6.1) 9.7) 101,101) 48) 8.4 8. 9. 6.5) 7.9 8.0) & 19 8. 
Es dk bi. cs Sik O....... 28 41) 67) & 3.4) 44) 5. 6.2) 3.2) 4.5 6.0) & 59 6 
Corn meal___..........-|..... BOs 52nd 2.9 5.1) 65) 65) 25 3.6 45 45 28 42 53 Gd g 
PP Re ee ee EG <P eS ee 8.5) 8.4) 8. 6)..__- 8.2; 86) 8&9)____. 8. 9) 8.8 So 4 9 
Corn flakes_............ pate Pee tl... 9. 3} 10. 2) 10. 2)_._.. 9.0} 10.2} 10.2)____. 10. 0 10.9) 1. 5} 10 
Wheat cereal.........._- ot meee: ee 23. 4; 24.3) 24. 4)... 23. 0} 23. 4) 23. 6)__._- 24. 7| 24.9) & m9) 8 
Macaroni...........-.-. Pound. --.--|___-- 18.4) 20. 1) 20. 1).._.. 16. 4] 18.3} 19.3)____- 19. 3| 21.1) LB 3! 99 
Me ie ok dikes ue i do_.....| 9.0} 10.3) 11. 6 11. 8. 8} 10.0) 10.8} 10 8. 5} 9.8) 10.6) 10 nL 10 
Dees, BOUT. < .. Scc aude ceic tb 7 a ae 10.1; 9.9} 10. 2)_.__. 8.1) 85) 8&8. _- 9.4) 9.6) 9 41 9 
Potatoes. 6.05.5. 2-0} -ad do......| 1.2) 27) 23 24) 14) 26 23) 25) 14) 25 23 2M 
i AI Cae ee a Ee G0.644%:55 6. 5.7) 5. 9)-..-- 5.2) 6.1) 6 2.2. 5. 9) 1} & 6H 
CONG. 26-5... o_o ee ee 6.3) 4.2) 5.2)... 4.8) 4.0| 4.5)..._. 5.3) 4.4 & 45 4 
Beans, baked_-......._- No. 2 cam. - -|_..-. 12. 6} 12.4) 12, 7|__._. 12.0} 11.4) 11.3)_-._- 13.0) 12.0) Sag 9) 4: 
Corn, canned. ..........}....- |e Se ape hae 15. 4) 17,9) 18. 1)-.__. 14. 0} 15. 8} 15. 8)... 16. 3) 17.8 ey 1 
| 
Peas, camned_._.........}....- ee ee 17. 4] 17.9) 17. 8)..._- 17. 6} 17.3) 17. 1}....- 17.8) 16.9 Mas al y 
Tomatoes, eanned_-._..}_-_.- C6. ijt A i 14. 2} 14.8) 15. 0)..__- 12. 7} 13. 6] 13. 7j}....- 13.8} 14. 5) 14 44 1 
ran aye granulated ___.__- Pound --_._- 5. 9. 7.6) 7.4 , 10.1} 8&1 7. t 10.4; 8.3) 7. 83 
Sih dk dhe d bein oes O......| 53.3) 73. 4] 73.3) 73.4) 60.0) 74. 5) 75.0) 75.0) 50. 0} 67. 5) 67.1) & 90. 81 8 
Coffee pe odverestaumedesdeuin | eee 50. 0} 38, 6) 52. 6) 53. 1) 25. 6) 34. 6) 45. 7) 46.3) 26. 5) 41.9 52.9 SMe ol 5 
PrMMS 56-5. -......0- 8 ee es 18.9] 19.3) 18. 6)... 18.6) 17. 7| 17.6... 17.7) 17.3) MMe ol 3 
MOM, «iit... acads ere ar 16. 6| 15.9) 15.8)... 15. 7| 14.3) 34.3). 15. 5| 14.8 Ae gl 3 
ee Dosen... ....}...-. 42. 8| 42.0] 41. 0)..__- 42. 5| 40.0) 38. 6)_.__. 52.9) 49.0) SLE 0 4 
J Eee eee DR. cinittoho indi 40.1) 50. 2) 49, 0}... 33. 8} 36.9) 40.0)... ig 51. 5; 4 4 
! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’’ in this city, but in most of the oth ”" 
ties included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. a 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonvily 
EF RR ee eee wy [ — 
| 

Cis.| Cis.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts, | 

Sirloin steak __................ Pound ___..- 28.6) 30.5) 29. 8) 23.5] 35.5) 34. 6) Bb. 3) 25. 8) 34.8): 
EMA eee — BRR 27.9) 30.2) 29.1) 20. 8) 34. 2) B2.7) B2. 8} 20.3) 29. 4) » 

| _ EEEDs ese PERE do. _....| 22. 4) 24.6) 23.2) 16. 5) 26.2) 25. 8} 26.6) 22.°5| 27. 2) 9 

Ce i oi i is Ses ae een od MD i sess 18.5) 18. 8} 18. 0} 14.6) 21.8) 21.0) 22.4) 14 3) 18. 5) ) 
OI ctiashscaisiva: ware pigtadttihaoseel ails da EE EESS, 15. 2) 16.1) 15. 9) 21. 2) 13.°7) 137) 23.8) 10.3) 10.5 yy 
ES TO oi ns ti fw nin ok do. ~~ -~-.| 25.9} 29.6} 27.9) 18.0) 24. 5) 28.0) 28.6) 23.0) 28.4 » 
PREECE LEE FE do... .-_| 42.5) 42. 0) 41. 6) 28. 0) 32. 9) 36.7) .38. 3) 25.6) 32.7 4 
BNE SI. cai. ts earee cnihdvetdim ah allel _ | WER ES 45..0| 48.2) 47.7) 29.5) 46.4] 47.1) 49.3) 26.3) 44.5 4 
SO Tk. ee ibaa do__---_| 32. 5) 33.3) 33.3) 17.°7) B7. 9) 41.°7) 42.6) 19.5) 34.5 w 
in ciceth d cchaa hen cel wie digs Wo + + JO. ....-| BB.1| 33.8 fits: 21.0) 82.9) 32.°7) 34.0) 22.0) 34.5 x 
Salmon, canned, red___......_|... = eee 29. 5} 30.5) 31.1).___- 25.0} 34.3) 81.9).___. 30. 8) 3 
i dtin 4 al snowed cel MRR 15. 8| 16. 0} 16.3) 8. 0} 12.0) 12.0] 11.0) 12.5) 20.0) w 
Milk, evaporated___.......... 15-1602. can _| 13.0) 11.8} 11. B)____- 11.6} 10.3) 10. Bi_____} 13.0) 1) 
dat nce. sidan stalk <p endl Pound __...- 58. 6| 51.8) 51.8) 41. 8) 57. 9) 50. 8] 48.7) 43.8) 61.4 % 
Oleomargarine._..............|..... Fae 33.3} 32.5) 32.8). .-- 30. 7) 31.8 se cone 31.0 
Nut margarine... _._........]...-. I 30.6) 31.2) 31. A ERA 29.6) 20..5) 29,8)____- 28. 6) 3 
REE Oe eR aoa te, BE do... -..| 34.5) 33.2) 34.2) 21.0) 36.3) 34.9) 36.0) 22.5) 35.7 % 

) RPE A aL eh acrtae he BIS do... ...} 19.9) 22.9 23. 3) 15. 0} 14. 7} 21.3} 21.1) 15.3) 18.8 2 
Vegetable lard substitute _____|_.___ er ae 18.2} 19.2} 18.77|___.- 25.3} 25.8} -26..5}___-- 23.4) 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ........ Dozen ..... 35. 0} 81. 4) 36.5, 29.0) 46.6) 67.6; 43,9) 32.5) 52.7 a 
ND on cited a aaced ~ | Weems Wee 62.0) 35. 0} 24. O|____- ee ss on 
AN i. c <cieii heves betty iehiachips ad Pound _..... 7.0| 89 BY Bl S&B BS BSB BS 98.9 UI 
IID sale sas | DER RI 4.7, 6.0: 64 3.2) 44) 60) Bll 37) 5.4 4 
EEE PRE _ | Ney. 4.2) 5.0) 5&3) 26 3.5) 46) 428) 28) 3.8 4 
Eee ee Aer, EES sb ce 8.9} 9.3) 9.3)... 7.3) 74) 7. Oi... 9.6) 4 

eR ha itn ges nin cin inl 8-oz. pkg....|  9..7| 11.5) 11. 6)____- 8.9} 10.1) 40. 1)....- 9.7 
Wareet. coreg... ee 24. 1) 25.0) 25.1)...-- 24.4) 24.5) 24.6)... 24. 8) 4 
NII... ..a.5 dithse.s om < sini aulieaanen Pound __.... 19,2) 18. 8} 18.9)... 18. 5} 19.9} -20.4)..._- 19. 9) Aj 
BINGE a tent chica diesciscth pitiarsditn eeu dae Wait | iY fae 8.2) 9.5) 9.6) 9.2! 10.7} 11.0) 10.7) 6.6) 8.9) 4 
pS 5 SRA a tee, ee 10,3} 11.1) 10. 9)._..- 9.4) 9.3) 9.5)... 11. 3) 10 
Nia iin ilad a cateetincalll seen: Sti 3.9) 45) 43) 13) 23) 20) 20) 22) 3.7) 2 
SI salts xine dpe tlic ikidhincs dhaiesclal Cs Weyer tN ee. a fe eS. algae 7.8) 14 
DEUINL, ... new desbsnncitoubetlons atcha ohtae Gn , Wy Th aL oe 4.7) 4. SER 5. 5) 4 
eens, Vnket. oo ck de No. 2 can-__ | 13.0) 13. 0) 12. 8)____- 13. 2) 12. 8} 22, Sj... - 12. 0) 119 
Oein, oatimetl. 2.2... caateeiibn ac ae: dac 15.2} 18.2} 18.6)... 13.6) 16.3) 17.4)_.... 16. 3) 203 
I cig ce cctools aii i i inst MOE Bee te 16.2} 16.8) 16..9\__._- 18. 0} 2. 
atoes, canned ............ ---+-40_. ~...} 12.0) 13.3) 13. 6)_...- 14.2) 14.6) 14.7\_..-- 11, 3} 12 
Sugar, granulated. _......___. ound...... 10.0} 7.8) 7.5) 6.9) 10. 8. 7.9 61) 10.8) 84 
NO ei Radi can Seitipipnbensdteniogoassee tow Sind 74.5) 76.9} 78.9} 60. 0} 79. 6} '79..3} 81. 1) 60..0) 89. 0) %. 
on tO RS RE A Ss SR «~---G0_.....| 34.9} 48.2) 47.3) 31.3) 39. 5) 50. 7) 52. 4) 34.5) 40. 0} og 
DN oo chteetncrideirsscgeliectinentil nee OF ee 18..0) 16,7) 17..3)..... 20.1; 19.6) 20. 5|.._._| 18.6) 174 
a EE aa CE SERIE! he SGT” EES 16. 0} 15.3} 15.3)_._-- 17.4) 15.7} 15.8)... 17. 5) 154 
iether cdicracisitgoapipas -.| Dozen_..._- 28.5) 30.0) 29.5)____- Bl. 4; 30. G) 31. 2)____- 31. 7| A 
eet ES. a a Be MS 38.8) 44.1 a a 37. a2 Winks coe he 











1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of tlk 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARN 

































































Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ill. | 
; BD 
Article Unit Feb.| Jan. | Feb.| Fe-15— | yan. |} Feb. | Feb. Jan. | Pep 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 45% 
a 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts..| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | cy | 
Sirloin steak...........-- Pound_____- 40.9, 39.1) 38.0, 23.0 35.9 35.4) 35.3) 32.1) 3291 34 
Round steak -...........-|-...- do.......| 344) 32.9) 32.0 192) 31.8} 30.9 31.1) 29.6) 30.0) w 
Rib roast. --__7-7--77~7)777"7d0.--= 33.0 31.1} 30.1] 167] 25.6] 247| 2431 23.1) 229) ny 
Ce ee ee do........ 225 21.4 27 we Ww. 20.0} 19. 19.7} 19.7] 19 
Sa Gee ae da aoe 14.5 15.9 143) 9.5) 10.4 1L]) 10. 12. 5 12. 5) a 
fee ese _ oe 25.7| 29.8) 29.1) 16.5) 24.6) 29.5) 28.0) 24.1) 27.4 mj 
Bacon, sliced__._.......-.}_..-- Bee 32.5, 36.7) 36.9) 25.5) 43.1) 42.8) 43.3] 39. Si 42. 9| ay 
Ham, sliced__..........--]_.-_. ci: 38.6, 41.0) 40.2) 27.0} 46.9) 48.9) 50.5] 44.6) 47.1) 47) 
Lamb, leg of. -........--j...-- ML 37.8 39.1) 383) 16.5) 36.2) 38.6) 39.0) 33.9) 37.8) » 
p | AB ie et a... 35.3, 35.8) 35.8) 16 " 30.4; 29.9) 30.9} 30.6) 30. y 31 
Salmon, canned, red-_-.--_|____- RS RS 28. 6} 30.8) 30.6/...--- 33.2) 33.4) 33.3) 32.1) 32.2) 9 
Milk, fresh_.__........... Quart__..._- 17.0 17.0 17.0 8&2) 12 2 121) 14 124) 120 2 
Milk, evaporated _______- 15-16 0z.can_| 11.7; 10.8) 10.9)...-.-} 12. 1L2) 1L4 12.0) 11.6 
| Py Re eS SE Pound. ._--- 61.7, 55.2) 51.8) 40.0) 56.6) 47.3) 46.6) 57.7) 49.2) 4% 
Oleomargarine--.-_........|_.... do... --| 31.7; 31.3) 31 5)-....- 29.7; 31.2) 30. , 31.4) 31. y auf 
Nut margarine. ........__|__.__ ae See | 97.41 27.7] 27.7\..---- 29.1) 29.3} 29.6) 29.3) 29.0 m7 
ORG. on eS BR | 33.2) 33.8) 33.1) 22 35.4) 35.5) 35.9) 38.1) 42.3) 3 
Ro TR ce ER Rca. Ra | 16.4, 224) 21.8) 164) 19.0) 24.5) 243] 18.5) 23.2) 3 
Vegetable lard substitute_|_____ a at 18.0} 22.7) 226)_.-_-- 26.1] 27.3) 28.2) 25.6) 27.5) 2. 
Eggs, strietly fresh ..__.__ Dozen_...-_- 47.5| 65.1) 53.9) 25. 0 41.5) 62.9} 41.2) 48.5) 67.7) 4 
Eggs, storage_..........-- EE EE: | ae Foe | seer eee = Fe See 53.5) 50 
Mis Bp a ES RE ce” Pound _-._-__- 7.83 8.6 94 652 99 O98 2@ 8.6) 9.5) 10 
SC S&F RE ES tie. RR 45 61 65 2 38) &2 5&6. 4.5) 5.9) tt 
Cae meee... ee ie ee 40: 4. 48 2.4 41 5.0) 5.3] 40 OF bf 
po EE A ae. Oe 8.06068. Gnesi a 10.5; 10.8) 10. 9.0; 9 2) M 
Corn flakes_-...........- 8-oz. pkg....; 9.2) 10.8) 10.8)..-... 9.7} 11.8) 11.9) 9.9) 11.9 129 
Wheat cereal__.__....___- os. pee... 23.3) 24. i ES 24.4) 25.1) 246) 25.2) 25.9) 253 
Tere 3 oe ese Pound _ ____- 20.4; 19. Se 20.1; 21.2) 21 19. 5} 20.8 24 
pi SE See RS 10.0; 11 1.7, 85 9H 2H Wl 9.5; 10.8) 107 
Dea, eeey. 2. <2 2 mee a7. "OS Ra... 10.7; 10.0; 10. 9.4; 9. 7| 10. I 
(A AY SESS) SRE a ae 3.1 2.6 2. 6 L323 23) 223 223 23 21) 2d 
CR os. oS SS ee fe 6. 6 5.7 RUE. 6.1 6.3 6.8 7.5 71) 74 
Coe oe ee ee ee &@ 423 486.....- 5. 2 42) 45 48 4.6 54 
Beans, baked --_-__...._--_. No. 2 can___ oF Be Bee. 14.8 148 147} 12.8} 12.7) 12] 
Corn, canned... ...2..---|-.... SE 16.2 3G 37. 37....-- 17.0, 17.0| 168} 14.2) 14 9 if 
pe ee | ee | RS Se 18. , . oe . ae 16.5) 17.1) 166) 17.6) 18.7 19. 
Tomatoes, camnmed_..._.._}____- do__._._. ll 12. a 141 148 48 40 15.6 1 
Sugar, granulated ...._--_- Pound - _.._- 9. 7. 7H 6&7 03 84 8 10.8} 9.2) 8 
RR, ge ae oi aE gS. gee. Ne 79. 91. 93. 56.0) 76. 76.8\ 76. 62.5) 64.5) &] 
eR a Pe soos 37.3) 51 52.1) 30.0) 41.3) 584) 57.3) 37.2) 50.5) a 
Se Se A SS a 16.2) 16.2) 16.0)....-- 18.8} 17.5} 16.8) 20.6) 20.3 m4 
po ES LR eee. al es 15. 14. EE 18. 16.7; ié. 16.8) 15.1) 16. 
Bemmeg cc ceece Dozen__._..- 38. 34.  ) ae 413. 6] 413. 7] 4 13. 5) 4 13. 2) 4 12. 4) 412 
Commitee 203. ok. 52s ae 34. 41. lS 39.3) 421) 428) 42.4) 42. 2 40, : 

















1 The steak for which — are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would Le known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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3 No. 2 can. 4 Per pound. 


2 No. 3 can. 
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Richmond, Ya. ——: St. Louis, Mo. | 

Article Unit . Te 

Feb. 15—| Jan/Feb. |Feb. | Jan.|Feb. | £°: 25—| yan ipa) 

15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 

7 

; Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cis.) Cy) 
Sirloin steak...........-....-- Pound ...--- 21. 8| 39. 2) 38. 5| 38.8] 39.2} 39.6) 38.9] 22.8) 34.9) 35.3) 35.4 
Round steak.......------.-.--]----- iknds a 19. 6} 34. 5} 33. 4) 33. 8) 32.9) 32. 8} 31. 9) 20. 4) 32. 6] 32.6) 324 
Wb P0GNE sas «sande won kk donee sch Omi2.3.-8 18. 9} 30. 3| 30. 0} 30. 3] 29. 4| 29. 9} 29.9) 17.6) 28. 5) 29.1, 29) 
CRREK FORE . dk cece ncn di cds i - 6055332 14. 3} 22. 1) 21.7! 21. 5} 23. O| 22. 8} 22. 6} 14.2) 18.9) 19.5) i949 
Plate beef. ...-.-------------]--+-- eae 11. 4} 15. 5} 15.0} 15. 0} 12. 3) 1%. 3} 12. 4) 10. 2} 13.1 - 19 
Pork chops.......------------|.---- Oecd 18. 4| 27. 2| 30.0} 29.9] 28.7) 33.9} 33. 1) 17. 1) 23. 3) 26.3] 9 
Bacon, sliced .......-..-------|----- SOis1.~< 23. 4} 30. 8| 34.9} 35. 3} 33. 3) 37. 7] 37. 2) 23. 0} 36. 2) 39. 2) 40.9 
Flats S000 ~ 3 as son ok e243 Beii~ cde 23. 3| 37. 5| 39. 1| 39. 1) 45. 1) 47.8] 47. 3) 26.7) 42.7) 44.7) 45.9 
pS EO Fa errs O0us.53-2 18.7} 42. 5} 44.7] 44.2) 35. 2) 40. 4) 39. 4] 17. 8) 34. 3) 36.4) 39.4 
pT ER eR eT NS ede. 36 34. 5| 36.1) 35. 2) 38.7) 40.8) 40. 6) 17.4) 31.6 os 33.4 
Salmon, canned, red-__-.....---|..-.- ee ee 31. 6| 32. 8| 32.8! 28.8} 30.8} 30. 3).._-. 32. 6} 33. 8) 32.4 
Milk, freeih. - 5 06 26. c..<.552.- Quart _-..--. 10, O| 14. O} 14. 0} 14. 0} 12. 5] 13. 5) 13.5) 8.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.9 
Milk, evaporated.-_.........-- 15-16 oz. can_|..... 13. 7] 12.5} 12.7) 12.1) 11. 5) 11. 6/--_-- 11. 3} 10.0) 10.) 
NGF oan ss sob wd nd c0 es one Pound . ..-.-- 43. 4] 65. 9} 58. 6} 56. 6} 60.9) 51.4) 50. 1) 40. 4) 61.9) 51.7) 50.9 
Oleomargarine...--......-.----|----- | a peel Aree 29, 2) 32. 2| 32. 2} 31. 2) 32. 3} 33. 3)--.-- 27. 8| 28 i 283 
Nut margarine. -.-.-.---.-.--|--.-- ee ee ae 29. 6} 30. 4) 30. 3} 29. 1) 28. 0} 28. 8}... -- 25. 2} 26. 5) 7) 
eer See eee ee eS ee 23. 3} 36. 5| 36. 7| 36. 5} 37. 3} 36. 3) 36. 8} 20. 8) 35. 1) 34.9) 35.) 
ye OG HET Gis ~i6-t 15. 0} 17.6} 22. 9| 22. 3} 17. 6| 22. 9} 22.3) 13.2) 13.8) 18.5) 189 
Vegetable lard substitute -----|-.--- RS FRE 24. 7| 25. 3} 25. 3} 21. 8} 23. 9} 24. 9)--_-- 25. 0} 25. 2) 26.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh........-.-- Dozen.....-- 26. 8} 49. 5| 65.7) 50.8} 57.9} 72.3) 60.7) 24.4) 44. 6) 69. 4) 49.) 
Eggs, storage. ..-..s-.2....---f-2e- ae 20. 0}... te eee 52. 6| 49. 4) 20. 0)... -- 51. 0| 47.0 
| Fe eee eee Pound. -...-. 6.44 8.5) 9.5 96) 8. 8.7) 8.7) 5.5) 8.9) 9.5) 95 
ea ae ee ae oe 3.3) 45) 5.8) 63) 4 5.9) 6.5) 3.0) 4.1) 5.6 6.4 
SS See ares Se do.....-- 2. 4.5) 5.0) 5.1) 5.0) 6.1 6. 3} 21) 4.0) 4.6) 48 
pO eae tS ere G6..6.--ledbes 9.0} 9.5) 9.5) 84) 8.0) 9. 6)--.-- 8.4) 8.6) 89 
Gorm flekes. -2c-~......1.+.- $-oz. pkg_..-|-..-. 9. 6} 10.9) 11.1) 9.5} 10.7) 10.7)--.-- 9.0} 10. 1) 10.2 
Wheat cereal .z...--.-..-..-<.- 28-02 — BE 25. 3| 25. 3} 25. 6| 24.0; 23.9) 24. 1)--.-- 23. 6) 23. 8) 23.8 
Macaroni.......-.--....------ Pound....-.|..... 20. 4| 20.81 20.8] 19. 1) 19. 22.6 eter 19 20.9) 2.64 
OD. < icindigecdydbacbudbese cod aeace ” Seow 9.8} 11. 1) 12.5) 12.4) 9.9} 10.3) 11. 8.6; 9.2) 9.8 104 
Beans, navy.....---..---:----].---- O0..1.-1-8a 10. 8} 11.3) 11.4) 10.0) 9.7) 10.0)... 9.0) 93) 94 

: | 

Potatoes_.......-----:.-------|-~.-- Ges. .i..s 1.71 34) 31) 3.1) 21) 138) 15) 18) 27) 25) ad 
Gs, dinndkindeicndessttodbed * GREG SPry 7.31 6.7) 7.1) 5.7) 5.4) 5.2)--... 5.6] 5.5) 60 
MES he se gh MrSe* 6.1, 4.9) 5.1) 4.1) 27) 24)--... 4.8) 3.7 38 
p PEO pcbicccnccksabe~ No. 2 can-../--... 11.7} 11. 0} 10.9) 11.4) 11.2) 11. 2)--... 11. 3} 11.1) 112 
Coe, GROG is <b cnet och ats Bats - | eet Bee 14, 7} 15. 6} 15. 8} 16.0) 17. 6} 17. 6)--.-- 15. 5} 16. 6) 16.8 
Loon 

Pons, canted is... --.--- «css Se 20. 4| 20. 4) 20.4) 19.3) 19. 1) 19. 9|.-..- 17. 4| 17.0) 16.4 
Tomatoes, canned ...........-|..--- S052: .--1ckas 11. 8} 12.7) 12.7| 13.4) 14.5) 15. 4)-..-- 12. 8| 13.7) 13.4 
Sugar, granulated............- Pound --_-.-- 5.3) 10.2) 8.1) 7.4) 9.9) 7.4) 7 5.1) 10.3) 7.9) 7.5 
OSS EE SE ee eee A Le EE Oi sisen 82. 7| 89. 1) 90. 8| 64. 0; 64. 2) 67. 6) 55.0) 70. 5) 72.9) 72.3 
0 EEE ET SOR GPS 60.i~k-4 27. 4| 38. 3} 49.7} 50.3) 36.0) 48.7| 50.0) 24.3) 37,4) 50. 2 me 
eee ele 60i;.:.. Joi oa 19. 0} 19.3} 19. 4| 18.9} 18.7] 18. 7)--.-- 21. 1) 20. 0) 20.3 
| | a Ser aay er Se gr as do.....--|-<.--} 15.1) 14.3) 14.3) 14.2) 14.3) 14. 2)-.... 15. 5) 14.7) 14 
Wameties sé 5s. 2 i kc ccee Dozen.....-- --.««| 39. 7| 38.9) 38. 6) 43.8) 40. 6) 43. 3) ....- 31. 9} 33.7) 34.2 
QFERGBs 65. <u cep cece ccdbcbb tidied Onnencce\eeree} 35.0} 39. 2} 38. 6) 40.9) 51.7) 49. 4/...-- 41, 2) 42.7) =e 

1 No. 2% can. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN § 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued . 
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Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. Washington, D. c, 

~~ —, 

Article Unit Feb. 15— | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb.| Feb.15— | Jan. | Pe 
| AB, Mel 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15 

1913| 1924 1925 | 1925 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 1913 | 1924 1925 | 1995 

Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cis.| cy 

Sirloin steak ........ Pound. ...-- 22.0 | 31.9 | 31.2 | 31.7 | 32.8 | 32.5 | 30.5 | 25.9 | 43.5 | 42.9 42.3 
Round steak _......./...-.- _ eee 20.0 | 27.2 | 27.2 | 26.5 | 32.4 | 32.1 | 30.1 | 21.8 | 36.0 | 36.8 36.8 
Rib roast__.........-|_--.- e282... 18.4 | 25.0 | 26.2 | 25.8 | 22.5 | 21.7 | 21.7 | 20.0 | 33.3 | 34.0) 3) 
Chuck roast_.......~|_-... do____..|15.0 | 17.3 | 17.4 | 17.3] 19.9] 19.0] 19.1 | 15.6} 22.8 | 23.) 2] 
Plate beef_..........|-...- ee 114/138] 1387) 189) 128) 124) 11.8) 1077128) 125) i; 
Pork chops__...-----}---.- do_.....|23.4 | 30.9 | 35.5 | 34.6 | 22.8 | 27.1 | 26.4 | 19.3 | 26.8 | 33.2) 3; 
Bacon, sliced_.......|-...- do-..--.|30.0 | 45.2 | 49.6 | 49.0 | 36.7 | 40.4 | 39.6 | 23.3 | 33.4 | 38.3) 39) 
Ham, sliced_.......-}....- Rep BTS 29.2 | 49.6 | 52.0 | 52.5 | 43.3 | 47.9 | 47.8 | 28.2) 51.1) 54.3! hy 
Lamb, leg of__....-.~/...-. Gas. se<ie- 18.3 | 33.2 | 35.8 | 36.6 | 37.9 | 39.7 | 40.7 | 21.0 | 39.9 | 42.9 | 44 
Etat egal ao BS do-.....|24.3 | 33.3 | 32.5 | 32.3 | 32.7 | 32.2 | 33.7 | 21.3 | 38.8 | 40.6) ayy 
Salmon, canned, red_}____- _ ene RR 30.3 | 32.0 | 32.2} 34.9) 33.6 | 33.6 |_._._- 27.8 | 28.5) x5 
Milk, fresh____.____- Quart......- 9.1) 120] 100) 120) 125) 125/ 12.5| 90/15.0) 14.0) 14) 
Milk, evaporated. -_-_| 15-16 oz. can_}__._. 10.7 | 103) 10.3) 12.8] 11.7] 11.8 |_...-- 12.4) 11.7) 17 
| RE Se a SS Foung....i-. 42.6 | 57.0 | 55.4 ; 52.2 | 60.7 ; 50.3 | 48.3 | 44.0 | 64.1) 55.1) m4 
Oleomargarine....../..... ee ent 30.5 | 30.0 | 30.0 | 32.1] 321) 32.6)... 30.2) 31.0) 304 
Nut margarine._____'_.... TU dont iemaler 30.1 | 30.1 | 30.2 | 29.9 | 31.8 | 31.4 |__-.-- 28.6 | 29.0] x 
EL nas, smctnoinw elk ca do. ...../21.6 | 36.0 | 34.4 | 34.2 | 38.9 | 36.8 | 36.8 | 23.5] 39.4 | 39.3 | 43 
peel He Shen Bees Se 17.9 | 19.2 | 23.7 | 23.9 | 18.0 | 22.8 | 22.7 | 14.4 17.2] 22.6) a3 

Vegetable lard sub- 
ectete.....\.10-)--~-|-io<u Pe oe 27.4 | 28.7 | 28.6 | 28.0] 28.6 | 28.6 |_____-. 25.2 |.24.5| m7 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.| Dozen___._.- 30.0 | 38.8 | 58.4) 4.3) 50.5) 73.1 | 48.3 | 36.3) 53.7 | 74.9 614 
Wggs, storage_..._.._}..__. OES EE: Es es Byer oN mee (nou 20. 6 j_..... 55.0 |... 
| a ee ee Pound_._-.--. 5.4; 98} 100) 10.3) 10.2)109/109); 55) 90/] 8 88 
Wee St bo do_...-.}3.0; 42) 59) 63] 45) 61) 68) BT] 47] 62) 4 
SS 3 ee Se ee do......;/3.1/ 42] 6.5!) &8/ 5&1] 55) 59) 25] 42] 5.1 5.4 
Rolled oats..........}...-- _ et Be 88} 91) &91) 108) 10.3 | 103 |. 92); 9.0) 93 
Corn flakes_.......-. oz. pkg_-...|.--.-. 11.6 | 120) 121) 10.1] 11.8} 11.5 |_L-.-- 9.4/10.6) 105 
Wheat cereal_.--..-- = os. PAS. en oe 25.3 | 25.9 | 26.0) 25.3 | 26.0 | 26.5 |__...- 24.0 | 23.4) B% 
Macaroni. -_.-.....-- WOME. go. - ibs -e 18.1 | 17.9 17.8 | 20.0} 21.2 | 21.0 |____-- 21,0 | 22.2/| 21 
BE detectedin odo ok were aecara do__....| 7.7 | 11.8] 123 | 12.2/ 10.0/108/109/ 96)10.2) 11.4) i13 
Beans, navy. ..-.----|--.-. ee aged 10.3} 1hbj 11.1) 94] 98) 9.0 j-.--- 96) 98) 98 
Potatoes_......-....}.--.- do......'09; 24; 29] 30; 25] 23] 24) LS} 29} 25) 25 
A ee a7 GS. iiehiak 4.8}; 64) 68) 7.2] 7.3) 7.9 |. 6.5} 5.8) 60 
Cabbage. -_.........-}.-_-- O06. 8. tsk. 6.2) 62) 7.2) 5&5] 6&2) 6.0 j. 67) 57) 59 
baked __ -_..-- No. 2 can_-_}..--- 16.2 | 14.0) 14.5; 13.2] 11.6] 11.8 |... . 13.7) 12.2) 112 
Corn, canned.....--}..--. SE ek Sk AS 2 17,6 | 19.6 | 19.7 | 14.9 | 17.0} 17.5 {_...-- 14.8] 17.4! 174 
Peas, canned.......-|..... oe ae 19.5 | 21.7 | 21.4 | 18.1 | 10.1 | 18.9 |_..._- 16.5 | 16.9) 169 
Tomatoes, eanned---}._- _. Ge. 4. - lee et- 115, 9 118.9 118.5 | 14.4 | 15.5 | 15.6 |_.-._-. 10.9} 125) 125 
Sugar, granulated ___|. Pound__..-. 6 10.8; 8&9] 83/115] 92); 86) 52] &9O9] 7.6) 73 
Witte dieG4-b---1- 45 OG. 65-1. 50.0 | 74.5 | 79.2) 80.5 | 77.5 | 74.5 | 74.5 | 57.5 | 77.3 | 82.3) 824 
Se icncinadaabewciebiad Oe. 5.25. 28.0 | 40.9 | 58.6 | 58.8 | 37.8 | 53.7 | 64.4 | 28.8 | 34.5) 48.4) 487 
} RS See Peers? 6.22 LS 14. 15.2} 14.8) 19.0] 15.9) 16.0 |_....- 19.3 19.2) 181 
pA eee aes eee ee 15.4 15.0] 147/| 16.8] 16.3] 15.8 |... 15.4} 13.9/ 139 
Bamesee:. 3.25.0. Doce®.«...52)..... 915, 8 (215. 3 j212. 7 |? 11.7 [210.4 |212. 2 |_..._. 39.4 | 38.6 | 386 
i Ne BE * RST ieee 41.4 | 46.7 | 48.6 | 37.3 | 52.5 | 44.3 |_...-- 41,5) 41.4) 43 
1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food® in February, 1925, compared with 
the average cost in the year 1913, in February, 1924, and in January, 
1925. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year 
and the one-month periods. ese cities have been scheduled by 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
dealers and on the average family consumption of these articles 
each city.° 


——lt 





5 For list of articles, see note 4, p. 31. 

* The consumption figures used from Jan , 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 4 
given in the MONTHLY LaBoR Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY L508 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
eporting cities. For the month of February, 99 per cent of all the 







































































































.c. [frms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
‘. Mi llowing-named 39 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
% [ey his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
—BAtlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
oi feButte, Charleston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, 
it Metroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
2 quisville, Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New 
2, (aplaven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
ui f_eportland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, San 
i! Mirancisco, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 
a The following cin gree shows the promptness with which the 
| %: Mmerchants responded in February, 1925: 
mt RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING FEBRUARY, 1925 
20 
af Geographical division 
| 2L8 United 
Item 
ol States | North | South | North | South | western 
6L4 Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
ai Percentage of eee a 99 99, 2 99. 4 99. 2 98 98 
as jumber of cities in each section from 
af which every report was received.......- 39 12 7 11 5 4 
10.5 
2.8 sou 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FEBRUARY, 
21 fe 195, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1925, FEBRUARY, 1924, AND WITH 
iL) JM) THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
7 Percentage in- Per- Percentage in- Per- 
59 crease February, | centage crease February, | centage 
iL } 1925, compared | decrease 1925, compared deerease 
14 with— Feb- with— Feb- 
4 ruary, ruary, 
18.9 City 1925, City 1925, 
125 com- com- 
73 Feb- pared Feb- pared 
82.4 1913 ruary, with 1913 ruary, with 
48.7 1924 | January, 1924 | January, 
“i 19 1925 
13.9 
On 49. 9 3.3 2.0 || Minneapolis. _..__. 47.6 1.1 0.2 
__.. Me altimore_......_.- 57. 8 3. 4 2.3 EE ee eee ee 5.2 1.3 
eo: 60. 6 7.3 1.9 || Newark......--..-.| 459}  *0.9 2.3 
CS 52.7 1.6 2.4 || New Haven._...---- 50. 9 1.9 1.3 
> octet sala inna 0.9 0.9 || New Orleans.....-.| 52.6 4.5 2.6 
oy Fae 54.7 1.7 3.6|| New York.........| 55.1 1.5 1.2 
oo tena FRE teae 3.1 25 mets ...........).....-.. 4.8 1.6 
harleston, 8.G.-..| 549 2. 4 1.0 || Omaha....--.-..--- 46.8 1.3 3.5 
1a8@ MMEChicago._.° oo 58. 8 2.3 8 5 ih © eit 3.4 2.2 
vith fae Molnmati = 49. 3 2.1 0.6 || Philadelphia --~--~- 52.9 2.5 0.6 
| PegOeveland...._- 47.8 1.6 2.5 || Pittsburgh........_- 52.8 1.5 2.3 
AY, @pColumbus.. 22. -j.--- 0.2 2.5 || Portland, Me-.....|..-..-.--- 3.7 10,1 
ear (ebillas_. 2 TTIIT2 52.7 5.0 3.7 || Portland, Oreg__--- 35.9 3.2 4.3 
SCY PCR 35. 6 1.2 5.2 || Providence, R. I-_-_- 52.8 0.7 1.3 
by fiPetroit.. 55. 3 1.9 1.7 °° 60. 1 3.2 2.2 
reg Mimerall River... 2... 48. 8 0.5 2.0 | Rochester... .......|......-.- 2.5 1.1 
©. Meme. | 7.3 7.0 || St. Louis____-_----- 52.9 3.3 2.2 
‘tail Siindianapolis.-----—- 123 0.1 S00 as. Pee 2... bill. 2.4 1.0 
- in Pepetsonville- 27-27. 45. 9 1.9 0.6 || Salt Lake City.__-- 38.7 11.0 10.3 
. Aansas City. ......- 49.4 4.3 2.5 || San Francisco. ....-. 48.7 3.8 4.0 
i ae 44.1 3.4 3.6 || Savannah........--|.........- 5.0 1.3 
__. Bs Angeles_________ 43. 6 2.7 2.1 || Seranton........... 57.9 4.4 10.6 
Louisville..-~ 777777 47.0 6.6 3.1 || Seattle....-___----- 45. 4 4.3 1.3 
ae Weplanehester --2222277 49. 8 16] 10.9) Springfield, Tih. --—-). 2.0 3.4 
Y res Memphis... 44. 5 2.9 4.6 as n, D. C.. 58. 4 3.1 21 
oo ketewe--- 50. 8 111 2.7 
1 Increase. 2 Decrease. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States % 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal oy 

= January 15 and July 15, 1913, February 15, 1924, and January 

15 and February 15, 1925, for the United States and for eac), 

of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices for 9, 

are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices of foo 
are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices arp 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thog 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sale 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for Seabold use, 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, FEBRUARY 15, 1924, AND JANUARY 15 ANp 
FEBRUARY 15, 1925 


ee Se = - —— = ay 
































1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal ' - s _" 
Jan. 15 July 15 Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a, REA Ea Rae De hE $7. 46 $15. 738 $15. 45 $15. 48 
7 Dee. RE Se COR eS 8.15 7. 68 15. 71 15. 37 15. 4 
5m ls at Fa 5. 48 5. 39 9. 80 9. 24 9, 96 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
I os oe cE 5. 88 4. 83 8.13 7. 32 7, 35 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Peansylvania anthracite— 
PERN ETT Sle, Saat aoe 17.70 17,24 116. 75 1 16. 25 1 16.25 
a Eo en SS ate 17,93 17,49 1 16. 50 1 15. 75 1 15,75 
GR AT a TEE 3 TE Ra ERIS eae 7. 95 7. 38 7.0 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
SS EE LET OE aE OS 4. 22 4. 01 8. 23 7. 79 7.71 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE SS RY MELEE RRS: ee: 8. 25 7. 50 15. 30 16. 00 16. 0 
SRS GEE ae eer Bort ee 8. 25 7. 76 15. 30 16. 00 16. 0 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
FR ES Seat Saale ime UN. 2A a ORS Les 16. 13 15. 38 15, 38 
II o-5.. ak. Uhl ose toca, om « ong ne dcabc Re eater wala a 16. 13 15. 38 15, 8 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TT ecb AR Ee. “aerate sve. 6. 75 6. 54 13. 66 13. 66 13, 66 
CRs. . 3. do ri oe ch en ae 6. 99 6. 80 13. 66 13. 56 13, 51 
Butte, Mont.: 
RS ee ae eee oS! ee 11. 28 31. 05 11. 18 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Scie -<ieditihcmusihes ceenenniill 1 8. 38 17,75 117.00 117.00 117.00 
ERE RE - y. 18. 50 18. 00 117.10 117.10 1 17.10 
RE Ee Ge REE ee me. 16.75 1 6, 75 12. 00 11. 00 11.0 
Chicago, Il: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
(cect sentra | iinet: 8. 00 7. 80 17. 00 16. 74 16. 74 
ING So tie att sk cree. 8. 25 8. 05 17. 00 16. 70 16. 74 
OS RS i: aan Perea ERE 4.97 4. 65 8. 73 8. 51 8. 5 
Cincinnati, Ohio. “ 
eS SESS S : eee cP e- 3. 50 3. 38 8. 50 7. 21 7.21 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
RRR ar pete IS 7. 50 7. 25 15, 41 14. 88 14. 4 
Chestnut __.__. RC cone nar aetna 7. 75 7. 50 15. 41 14, 88 14,4 
Wises. sick dS hk kid 4.14 4,14 8. 60 8. 37 8. 8 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


® Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannua’:y and published in the March and September issue 
of the MonTHLy LaBor Review. Since June, 920, these prices have been secured and publishe 


monthly. (788) 
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8, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


JANUARY 15 AND 




















‘Per 10-barrel let (1,800 pounds). 

















: 1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb. 15 
olumbus, Ohio: 
i a a a a ea $7. 28 $6. 68 $6. 61 
Dallas, Tex.: J 
Arkansas anthracite— 
OEE, AR... owt ccahidpeungeeevebeikeodabtainl 18. 00 17. 75 17. 75 
Bitar il eb tin itices de cass $8. 25 $7. 21 14. 68 14, 22 14. 22 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___._._____- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 75 16. 33 16. 33 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed..............- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 75 16. 42 16. 42 
Bitwinithkd aa snttirgisiionsinendnn 5. 25 4. 88 10. 75 9. 47 9. 46 
Detroit, Mich.: “ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se isanadhoctbtapese nee sauttc 8. 00 7. 45 15. 88 15. 50 15. 50 
oS ER ee Se ee 8. 25 7. 65 15. 88 15. 38 15. 38 
Di 6 oid adel Sékcivinnsees 5. 20 5. 20 9. 63 8. 93 8. 96 
all River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS Se SNe 8. 25 7.43 16. 00 15. 83 15. 83 
CRs es bole ct cou nace 8. 25 7. 61 15. 92 15. 83 15. 83 
Houston, T'ex.: 
Bituminous-__._...-. DETR eee Se PED NGS ae! Gore 13. 17 12. 38 12. 63 
ndianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE ae TE A AOE: Ba ae 8. 95 8. 00 16. 75 16. 50 16. 50 
ER SE re ee 9.15 8. 25 16. 75 16. 50 16. 50 
STN Gi. GG. Se LAE 3. 81 3. 70 7. 21 7.15 7. 20 
acksonville, Fla.: 
PE bier sdonc snow dé edenbine «te 7. 50 7. 00 13. 00 12. 00 12. 
ansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
nc ccdics ccpececcselta tuebis ance atk sitsirke 16. 36 15. 17 15. 33 
cL RSS PD ce aes POR Ee SE BR S epee Harare 17. 38 16. 50 16. 69 
ES SPER SIT 4. 39 3. 94 8. 52 8.13 8.18 
ittle Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
8) SRE A ee SRS LE Che as eae 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
BHM. «ob ebebvicken dun Sent. 6. 00 5. 33 11. 67 11. 00 11. 00 
os Angeles, Calif.: 
EEE ENR ee. a 13. 52 12. 50 15. 00 16. 31 . 16.31 
ouisville, Ky.: 
pS es SC ae 4. 20 4. 00 8. 73 7. 37 7. 38 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ie i 10. 00 8. 50 18. 00 17. 75 16. 25 
CREE cbt at hc tcwceb aid 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 17. 00 15. 50 
emphis, Tenn.: 
5 E'S IF Me 24,34 14,22 7. 93 8.11 8. 03 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
UO eS 8. 00 7. 85 16. 68 16. 80 16. 80 
Chestnut RS Ps See Be Sy aoa) Race ge 8. 25 8.10 16. 59 16. 65 16. 65 
RRS ORR Se 6. 25 5.71 9. 99 9. 69 9. 80 
inneapolis, Minn. : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| a Sees eee 9. 25 9. 05 18. 14 18. 10 18. 10 
; 0 AS SE Pe Se ee 9. 50 9. 30 18. 08 17. 95 17. 95 
ul SE i A ER I 5. 89 5.79 11. 33 10. 92 10. 92 
obile, Ala.: 
ET EEE a aE SE “Ae SR 11. 07 10. 02 9. 87 
ewark, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
MIT AG so 0nd Soberboncoedolbws. 6. 50 6. 25 13. 45 13. 62 13. 62 
Gg, te Pe 6.75 6. 50 13. 45 13. 43 13. 43 
ew Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| ES ERR ree a 7. 50 6. 25 16. 00 15. 20 15. 20 
tin i il aR 55 TB 7. 50 6. 25 16. 00 15. 20 15. 20 
EET es eS a. 2 6. 06 2 6. 06 11, 43 11,19 11. 19 
ew York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE a alt RUE AME anh allele 7. 07 6. 66 14. 38 14. 33 14. 42 
i “ws EES a ee 7.14 6. 80 14. 38 14.33 14. 42 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ECR ae a ees ee oe 16. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
Se #5 @ SERA STES DRG Ge SR 8) OP RE PERS 16. 00 15. 50 15. 50 
i (RRP ET ee A LI OR OR 8.97 9. 27 9. 27 
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| 1913 1924 1925 
City, and kind of coal — — ail 
Jan. 15 July 15 Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb, 15 
oe 
Omaha. Nebr.: 
I $6. 63 $6. 13 $10. 22 $10. 04 $10.7 
Peoria, Ill.: ™ 
PIII Sa. 64 OR LE... cadicbiee anh i 6 atinahi mee Rintamebaneediod 6. 47 6. 79 6.64 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ETERS SES SPT T° Re 17.16 6. 89 115. 71 115, 43 115.4 
Crees, 5. 3 3 sh 17.38 14 115.71 115.32 115.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
ag EEN EOROTS UE TS HEN 17.94 17.83 117. 00 16. 50 16.3 
ee. _ aS Fa Seas Se 18. 00 17.44 117. 00 16. 50 16% 
UND cisions 5-4 icbisesacen die 33.16 $3.18 7. 39 6. 83 6.83 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
et es ee ee ee EE a ee re 16. 56 16. 56 16.5 
oT RE | TE ES GE: NE Toe 16. 56 16. 56 16.% 
Portland, Oreg.: 
ACO ike on - oncchthebbonndenisdiinda 9. 79 9. 66 13. 72 13. 64 13,4 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a ES teleigttt  Eak lie te 48. 25 ._ ae 416. 35 416. 00 116.0 
ll AR EET A Til SR Sis ES SG 48, 25 47.75 416. 35 416. 00 416.0 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ORs t.. .. .n dC wcccnen eddy 8. 00 7. 25 16. 50 15. 50 15. 
0 SEES N. rca Sayietes 8. 00 7. 25 16. 50 15. 50 15.9 
Ditmies o . . .  Biveco<antitied. 5. 50 4. 94 11. 32 8. 83 8,73 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EES POR eS ey cee ewe PES 14.10 14, 25 14.% 
ES RE, OS SES Weis: (as as Rees br 14. 10 14.15 14.15 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
REARS EERE eee Pees RE © 8. 44 7.74 17.13 16. 63 16.8 
ae Fee eee Meee 8. 68 7.99 17. 38 16. 88 16.8 
REID i kh li cma nocie dnd 3.3 3. 04. 7.19 6. 69 6.8 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bike eae pe aR aR aie 9. 20 9. 05 18,14 18.10 18.10 
0 RE es Cees eS 9. 45 9. 30 18. 09 17. 95 17.% 
ea ST Saige lene 6. 07 6. 04 11. 53 11, 57 1.8 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_..........- 11. 00 11. 50 17. 50 18. 50 18, 25 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_...........__. 11. 00 11. 50 17. 75 18. 50 18,3 
pie. ttt... ek dk. 5. 64 5. 46 8. 48 8. 40 8, i 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— : 
eS SSeS eee a en 17. 00 17. 00 26. 50 26. 50 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite— , 
eee ee. 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 25. 00 25.00 
SEE, SSCS LE A A 12. 00 12. 00 17. 33 17. 28 17.8 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— F 
a a aa ee aS ee Se 517. 05 517.00 17.0 
. ~ TRRIS FT Oe ae ea Sk I tk 517.05 517.00 7.0) 
EE SAE. EN MS tne ae aE oats: «: 5 12, 20 511. 50 i 
Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
el cee cae 4, 25 4.31 10. 53 10, 70 10.7 
6 OS RR STE TS Fes 4. 50 4. 56 10. 53 10. 62 10. 62 
Seattle, Wash.: 
. SE eeatetet SOE rs eters 67,63 67.70 6 10, 24 6 10. 21 $10.15 
pringfield, Ill.: 
Bitensbinus i os Sa 2 eon Tey dissieead 4, 55 4. 25 4,35 
—— ee: Es i... 
ennsylvania anthrac 
oes ee ae 17.50 17.38 116.18 115. 83 115.79 
A SRNR S HE S 17. 65 17. 63 116. 10 115, 67 115.8 
RAE. CIMA SAS PRR es ai ORI AE 19.00 18.75 18, 64 
= 
1 Per “ nds 8 Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 nds). . 
Per ton of 2,240 pou pou b or basketing 


‘ van ee per ton additional is charged for “‘binning.’’ Most customers require 


the coal into the cellar. 


 Allcoal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halfton is made. 


additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


6 Prices in Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1 
ruary, 1924, and January and February, 1925, $1.25. These charges have been included in the price. 
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Hou Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in February, 1925 


HOU 
SLOWING down of the recent upward movement of wholesale 
prices is shown for February by information collected in 
representative markets by the United States Department of 
abor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s 
eighted index number, which includes 404 commodities or price 
ries, registered 160.6 for February as compared with 160 for 
january. The December, 1924, index was 157. 
Increases in February over January prices are shown for the groups 
fuels and building materials. In the fuel group very strong ad- 
ances were recorded for gasoline and ate petroleum. ese 
fluences lifted the index number for the group 534 per cent above 
e January level. Building materials, due to creases in southern 
ellow-pine lumber, averaged 2 per cent higher than in January. 
Practically no change in the general price level is shown for the 
roups of clothing and house-furnishing goods. In all other groups, 
rices in February averaged lower than in the preceding month, 
mnging from one-half of 1 per cent in the case of metals and chemi- 
ils and drugs to 2 per cent in the case of miscellaneous commodities. 
or the first time since September of last year, farm products showed 
net decrease in average monthly prices, while foods showed the 
st decrease since June of last year. 
Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
pr January and February were collected, increases were shown in 
‘Ns HMAOS instances and decreases in 127 instances. In 169 instances no 
hange in price was reported. 
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6. 68 FEBRUARY, 1925, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913100] 
18, 10 = = = a an 8 ont dee Was —= 
17.% 
iL 1924 1925 
Group 
18.3 February January February 
18.25 
8. 36 
oo PR Se eens ae ee Te eee ae ee ae 143. 9 163. 4 161.5 
Deh oadscnnccocesugh sbpueitehadiieaonbee 143. 1 159. 8 156.9 
26. H0tDs SS Uae Fae aR pais BA Le Beak a os we TE 196. 0 191.1 191.0 
le a RS TE AS SEP OE SE 179. 8 167.9 177.5 
25.0 etals and m RE Be ahs tee Ca et Se 142.9 136. 3 135. 6 
17.8 te ee ae a oe es ee 182. 0 179. 3 182.8 
in nt conned te scupate dunt ose = : os : 4 : 
ouse-fu nishing goods oe a Se ae RST ee 174, 
: 7 ao eee 5s ak eeen oe dhdans 113, 5 127.1 124.5 
+11, MM commodities... i ot span penne ene n anes 151.7 160. 0 | 160.6 








Comparing prices in February with those of.a year ago, as measured 
y changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products have 
hcreased approximately 13 per cent and foods 944 per cent. A 
maller increase is shown for chemicals and drugs and a slight in- 
rease for building materials. In the group of miscellaneous com- 
nodities, including such important articles as bran and other 
uttle feed, leather, manila hemp, jute, rope, sisal, ee oil, 
nd rubber, prices have increased 934 per cent. On the other hand, 
oths and clothing, fuel and lighting, metals and metal products, 
id house-furnishing goods were cheaper than in February, 1924. 
ss , eeenties, considered in the aggregate, were 534 per cent 
10e. per. 
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Trend of Prices of Building Material, Building Wage Rates, and Ren 
1919 to 1924 | 


N the Monrary Lasor Review for December, 1922 (pp. 107. 
| 109), there was published a comparison of the trend of wages 
prices of material, and cost of living in the building industry {, 
the period from 1913 to 1922. A continuation of the informatio, 
through 1923 was contained in the Montuiy LasBor Review fy 
January, 1924 (pp. 81, 82). In the present article data concer. 
ing prices of building material sia union wage rates in the 
building trades in 1924 are supplied, while rent costs have been sub. 
stituted for the figures for cost of living. The comparison is hep 
limited to the six years from 1919 to 1924. 

Wholesale prices of building material are available for each month 
of the period. Union wage scales are available only as of May each 
year. Rent costs are available for June and December of 1919 and 
1920; May, September, and December of 1921; and March, June, 
September, and December of each year thereafter. The table below 
contains index numbers for yearly averages and for certain months 
of each year. 

The group “‘all building materials” includes all the major article 
entering into building construction. The lumber group includy 
Douglas fir, gum, hemlock, maple, white oak, white pine, southem 
yellow pine, poplar, spruce, yellow-pine lath, cypress shingles, and 
red-cedar shingles. Union wage rates obtain so generally in the 
building trades that they are here accepted as representative of all 
building wages. Rents are for white families living in 32 industrial 
cities. 

A glance at the table and the accompanying chart shows that rents 
have risen steadily during the period covered, and that in December, 
1924, they were 68 per cent above the 1913 level. Building wage 
rates rose steeply in 1920 and 1921, declined somewhat in 1922, and 
rose again in 1923 and 1924. In May of the last-named year they} 
were 124 per cent higher than in May, 1913. The erratic behavier 
of lumber prices throughout the entire period is clearly illustrated 
in the chart. After climbing in March, 1920, to a peak 273 per cent 
above the level of 1913 they rapidly declined to a point only 51 per 
cent above that level in August, 1921. A quick recovery brought 
prices up to 129 per cent above the 1913 level in April, 1923, after 
which they again declined. Since August, 1924, lumber prices have 
steadily advanced. Prices of all building materials, while exhibiting 
less violent fluctuations than those of lumber, have folkowed muci 
the same course over the period of years stated. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, OF UNToy 
WAGE RATES PER HOUR IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AND OF RENTS, JANU Apy 
1919, TO JANUARY, 1925 — 


[Building material and rents, average for 1913~100; union wage rates, May, 1913=100] 





























PUNE Grete ieee, Hem Bs x ——==> 
Building material | 
prices | Union 
| Wage 
Year ratesin | Rents 
All building | 
building | Lumber | trades 
a 
| — 
1919: 
(FEES TE TE One mame ere rs: UE See ae 176 159 | 1145 11149 
eer Bente elle I tg Me 201 ans lll 1253 
1920: 
re a 274 334 | TI9O7 | 1 1344 
Awelpan for peer. ok. on on nn A ci ceceece 264 | aa 151] 
1921: 
Sin iunon> ansbelremntieiimennttnaenttl i badidaeaainxen 192 194 1 200 11599 
DONE TAR FORE sch. on cet bdelactbbshnerenebucdandis< 165 eo 161.4 
PODUEF 0. wn cewes cewpececovwecewceevewowswwwowwows puswssss << 457 166 8187) {1H 
Po SS ee Bs See a ree es 168 | i Pe + 161,9 
1923: 
ESTEE 5 ae CPS Cae S ee Le) Rg eo wakes 188 212 1 207 21634 
CS SES SEES OGRE LAE Ft VE 189 a 3166.5 
1924: 
| ES Se ae ee eae See | ene ee 181 192 1224 2 168.0 
po RD. neat ss Si Gere «ee 175 inti era: 3168.9 
1925: 
EEL, SRI SES, EM SIS Cait te 179 a 
1 May. 2 June. 8 December. 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
T countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 

to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was seleeted instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
is used in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory inform:- 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers her 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results should not, there 
fore, be considered as closely comparable with one another. In 
certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely comparable 
from month to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes 
- the list of commodities and the localities ineluded at successive 

ates. 
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COUNTRIES 
2 France 
United Austria : Czecho- Den- , France 
untry---| States {©9848 | (Vienna)! Belgium | siovakia} mark | Finland ri (Paris) 
pmberof) 54 60 1 59 22 100 21 320 1 
pcalities 
mmodi-} 43 . 29 16 56 23 — 36 13 13 
ae | foods foods foods |(foods, ete.)|(17 foods) foods (11 foods)|(11 foods) 
| 
a Govern- 
: Ministry 
pmput-| Bureau | Depart-} Parity of Indus- | Office of | ,™ent. Central Ministry | Ministry 
ngagen-| of Labor} ment Com- 4: .| Statisti- | Bureau of y 
2 “| Statistics |of Labor} mission | may Statistics} o1 De- | Statistics| °f Labor | of Labor 
partment 
00 July, July, July, April, July, July, — August, July, 
=100.. 1914 1914 1914—1 1914 1914 1914 June, 1914 1914 1914 
Month 
1921 
ers 169 2 ae 450 1628 276 = 410 
eB) 155 . _, eee Se 434 |) ae 1138 429 382 
“Ee? 153  ) ae 411 ae pre 359 
RS 149 Dalhdo<ccueh 399  } ee Rae RROD 1s dant wildel 328 
eee 142  , are 389 aera 1157 | 363 317 
eer 141 | mse 384 BD bn. cdcitliaes Se 1 aan ee~ce 312 
«ne 145 co &) Saree er 379 1303 236 J eet 306 
ieee 152 BEE Noncocntutl 384 Set 1.....000--- 1369 | 350 317 
er 150 3 See 336 aes |. cd2ban... BOee bic. 329 
150 LE enccduil 391 Beee 1....006..- gre oe 331 
149 BD Btne dill 394 eee 1324 | 348 326 
147 148 579 393 | era 1230 | Bee alias 323 
139 149 748 387 1467 197 ee recess 319 
139 143 871 380 2 et eee 1145 323 307 
136 142 904 871 ear ee > oa eee 294 
136 138 1043 rf SS ae eee BED? LireRnwnnes 304 
136 138 1374 365 | 3 ae 1132 315 317 
138 137 2421 366 "OR Ree arene B19 13-,.41-.--< 307 
139 138 3282 366 1430 184 ) | SS Papeereeet 297 
136 141 7224 366 Sap0 |....ce5--- 1165 312 289 
137 139 13531 371 |. | ae BPG8 93 caas-.-- 291 
140 138 11822 376 BEES lan dciiiews eee 290 
142 139 11145 384 if eee 1140 314 297 
144 140 10519 384 eee BIS Nehddnnoou 305 
aera 141 142 10717 383 941 180 3 ae 309 
weed 139 142 10784 397 934 }.......... 1103 331 316 
Ree 139 145 11637 308 3 eer DOO foie woe 32k 
aes 140 143 12935 409  __ eee 2 Sree 320 
a 140 140 13910 413 _ eer 1016 337 325 
as 141 138 14132 419 BES |. osckitinoe 1004 j..:...... 331 
a aa 144 137 12911 429 921 188 1003 j.......... 321 
PRS 143 142 12335 439 | aero 1087 349 328 
eee 146 141 12509 453 Be tocdabitens eee Mets... 339 
wide 147 144 12636 458  ' aera BID fi icis----- 349 
basset 148 144 12647 463 gp ee ee 1133 373 355 
wowne when 147 145 12860 470 O90 1...4-5k5s.- i. GSS eee 365 
10% 
hab sinimete 146 145 13527 480 917 194 | a 376 
Dans cin 144 145 13821 495 gt Rie See 1070 400 384 
Levee én 141 143 13930 510 Cd ee ae S007 bi.cis....4 392 
— vn 138 137 13838 498 fa ee 3085 1. c...-. 380 
ees FA 138 133 14169 485 gg eer ee 1037 393 378 
Leese <n 139 133 14457 492 ee ee 1040 j.-...----- 370 
——— 140 134 14362 493 909 200 1052 }........- 360 
= on 141 137 15652 498 e7 }..i:44... 1125 400 366 
sca 144 139 15623 503 606 |....ds.... R196 fac -...J 374 
ee 145 139 15845 513 996 Linscttbuns 1156 j.-......-. 383 
es 1 147 141 16198 520 ip ae ae 1160 426 396 
ose 148 143 16248 521 | eee ae 1160 j-2..... ol 404 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 





Country --- 


Number of 
localities 
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OTHER 


| Zea. 


COUNTRIES—Continued 
| United India 
Nether- Switz- - South Austra- 
Italy Norway} Sweden King- (Bom- ; 
lands erland dem Africa bay) lia 
47 6 31 49 33 600 9 1 30 
29 (27 40 
21 foods Foods | (foods, | Foods | 21 foods | 18 foods | 17 foods | 46 foods 
foods) ete ) 
atin — Coe ‘ Office oe Seg 
try 0 ureau ureau , finis- of of Cen- 
National of of — — try of | Census haber sus and 
Econo- | Statis- | Statis- ce Labor | and Sta- Sta- 
my tics tics tistics tistics 
itis t ‘ 
| July, July, June, July, July, July, 
aS....5, Se | 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
542 209 334 283 229 ee 163 186 
540 189 308 262 225 263 166 156 184 
556 183 299 253 221 gg a 154 181 
564 179 300 248 217 yg Aare ee 154 173 | 
544 173 292 237 209 232 151 162 168 
509 170 290 234 208 pS Sie gey- 169 165 
501 170 292 232 205 y 2 eee 174 161 
534 171 297 234 205 226 136 177 158 
542 176 290 228 203 ye a eee 183 154 
581 173 288 218 199 yg 5 Rare. 180 149 | 
5x4 172 281 211 192 200 128 179 146 
585 169 268 202 189 Ses ae 176 143 | 
577 165 257 190 185 185 121 169 142 
560 164 245 189 173 179 119 160 140 
546 164 238 185 162 177 119 161 141 
524 163 234 182 159 173 121 157 143 
631 159 230 178 152 172 120 158 146 
530 158 227 179 153 170 118 158 146 
527- 157 233 179 157 180 116 160 148 
531 155 232 181 152 175 116 159 149 
537 154 228 180 153 172 117 161 149 
555 149 220 178 153 172 119 158 146 
562 146 216 170 155 176 120 155 145 
557 147 215 168 155 178 118 157 146 
542 148 214 166 155 175 117 151 145 
527 149 214 165 154 173 117 150 144 
524 149 214 166 156 171 117 149 145 
530 149 212 163 158 168 117 150 152 
535 147 214 161 161 162 118 148 156 
532 145 213 161 165 160 118 146 162 
518 145 218 160 164 162 116 148 164 
512 143 220 161 162 165 115 149 165 
514 142 218 165 163 168 115 149 161 
517 145 217 165 162 172 117 147 157 
526 149 221 164 166 173 120 147 157 
528 149 226 164 167 176 118 152 156 
527 150 230 163 168 175 120 154 155 
529 151 234 162 167 177 122 151 153 
523 152 241 162 167 176 122 147 152 
527 152 240 159 165 167 123 143 150 
530 151 241 159 165 163 122 143 151 
543 151 240 158 168 160 120 147 149 
538 150 248 159 168 162 117 151 148 
534 150 257 163 166 164 117 156 147 
538 152 261 165 166 166 117 156 146 
556 154 264 172 169 172 120 156 146 
583 156 269 172 170 179 122 157 147 
601 157 274 172 170 180 121 156 148 
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Cost of Living of Colored Farm Families 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Economics has recently issued a pre- 
liminary report’ upon a study of cost of living among colored 
farm families in parts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas, 

aling with conditions during the year ending January 1,1920. The 

ata used were collected by field agents who visited the families and 
ot from each the information desired. 

Localities chosen in Kentucky lay in Shelby, Mercer, Jessamine, Montgomery, 

urbon, Scott, Woodford, and Fayette Counties. Localities in Tennessee were 

ynfined to three counties, Madison, Montgomery, and Williamston. Localities 

Texas comprised 10 countiesin the ‘‘ Black Prairie,’ Dallas, Elis, Hill, Johnson, 

eLennan, Bell, Falls, Limestone, Navarro, and Williamson. 

Within the localities selected, all typical colored farm families were 

jsited, a typical family being defined as one having “an adult male 

ting as farm operator and an adult female acting as homemaker.”’ 

) he study covers 154 families, of whom 11 were in Kentucky, 126 in 

 Mfennessee, and 17 in Texas. Classifying them by tenure, 72 were 

oppers, 47 were tenants, and 35 were owners. Some idea of their 
vel of well-being is given by the following figures: 


HER 











New 
Leg. 
and 


— 


foods 


eNsus 
and 
Latis. 
Lics 
ffice 


Average 





In farm of farmer 
173 Class of operator: (acres) 

~ IR iisie5 cee eck ween adomdens 44 74.3 $3, 692 
16 OS SS RY a ee ree ee eee spe a 60. 3 1, 388 
I as 6 it iota einis. asleiaah vai> teeta. bokeh akin b Olas 26. 4 690 
il Allclameesieii t4J.021 Jescel datale 47. 6 1, 586 


The study included 861 white farm families in the same districts, 

nd data concerning these are included for purposes of comparison. 
i fanne colored families averaged 4.8 and the white 4.6 persons. The 
i Maverage size of the household, including in that term relatives, hired 
ia Mame! boarders, and any others, was 5.1 persons for the colored and 
‘sae’ for the whites. 
‘7 In calculating the cost of living, materials which the families 
is fmeecured from the farms were included at the price for which they 
i might have been sold. Rent was calculated as being 10 per cent of 
he value of the house occupied, this value being determined by the 
eldagent. ‘‘ This rental charge is intended to cover taxes, insurance, 
nd repairs on the house, and to pay 6 per cent interest on the 
ivestment.’’ Operating costs include, along with the usual items, 
depreciation and operating costs on the automobile where these are 
hargeable to household and family use.”’ 

Advancement costs include the money spent for board and lodging at high 
hool or college, school and college textbooks, supplies, and tuition, reading 
atter in the home, organization and club dues, sports, vacation trips, church 
ipport and benevolences. 

Costs for items of a personal nature cover barber’s fees, toilet articles, gifts, 
ndy, and tobacco. 
Insurance includes money paid out as premiums on bess endowment, health, 


accident policies during the year. Any money repo as saved during the 
‘ar is included under insurance in this study. 
















‘United States tment of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The cost of living 
14 nong colored farm families of selected localities of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas. A preliminary 
port. Washington, January, 1925. 13 pp. (Mimeographed. 
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The following table shows for both the white and colored fam; 
the total cost of living during the year covered, and the distribyt 
of this cost among the different items: 


r 
10n 


COST OF LIVING OF OWNER, TENANT, AND CROPPER FAMILIES, BY RACE ay 















































ITEM OF EXPENDITURE hes 

—— —— To ChOocou?—Ma\aS] SaVaaoaovrs - —— — — —_——= ~~ — 
Owner families | Tenant families | Cropper families All families 

Item ——_—__| 

Colored | White | Colored; White | Colored | White | Colored | Whitg 

Number of families...........- 35 411 47 321 72 129 154) y 

Average number of persons | 

gar RNG os. ee a8} 44 4.9 48} 47 4.9 as} 4 

Average expenditure: Poe 

Wee sities cue csc aicss $358. 20 | $651.90 | $368.30 | $659.20 | $284.30 | $499. 60 26.70 | $631.9 

6 ieee < eae 122. 10 283. 90 123. 60 246. 80 89. 10 181. 10 107.10 | 249 

Mate Cilio 2. Bi 56.50 | 185.30 33.90 |. 109.80 38. 20 70. 10 41.00 | i39y 

Furnishings.-......--i...- . 30 83. 40 4.70 26. 60 6. 30 17. 70 4. 50 By 

Cperating (5s. 2 outset, 61.00 | 210.90 58, 40 159. 10 51. 70 86. 20 55.80 | 129 

pS TE eee 16.20} 75.00} 2290) 66.50) 2620] 42.70) 24.80) 6H 

Advancement. .-_...-..-..- 49.30 |} 130.10 27. 60 51.10 18. 60 21. 20 28.30! My 

Wisponmel. 653135. 2flinc.. 6. 80 17.10 12. 40 18. 30 7. 60 12. 80 8.90) Ky 

I ec 12.20 44.70 14. 70 36. 90 14. 30 12. 20 14. 00 36. 9 
Unpetesiiied. .. 5.066.224 ee aw... UF 2 thee ed «ll ry 

TotehetsA..5..00-- 55 682. 60 /1, 635.00 | 672. 50 [+ 877. 80 | 536. 30 | 946.90} 611.10 |1, 4384 





It will be noticed that not only are the expenditures of the colored 
families much smaller than those of the white, but that there is aly 
a smaller variation in the amounts spent by the different classes ¢ 
families. Among the colored families, for instance, the expenditure 
of the owner families exceed those of the cropper families by only 
27.3 per cent, while among the white families the corresponding 
excess is 72.7 per cent. No details are given to show how far the 
families under consideration were adequately fed and clothed, but 
the contrast between the expenditures of white and colored for thes 
items seems to indicate that the condition of the latter leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 

e percentage distribution of the expenditures of the two racid 
groups is as follows: 


Colored White 

families families 
(per cent) (per cent) 

I an ee ee ee PS 53. 5 44. 0 
RTE RTE AS ELS Se AIR 17. 5 I’. 7 
A RS ta nent” dtd | pth AA Serge 6. 7 9. 7 
Furniture and furnishings____.......-1-...---2 7 2. 0 
aa ne expetec......... b4u-vinses) ie-bld 9. 1 12. 0 
A On ORIN. iui... wke+ on biwne a 4.1 4.7 
Ravana 8 oS 7) Boe oe Bre 4.6 5. 9 
rere IS. BES EI FIT ROP F208 | 1.5 1. 2 
Insurance, life and health__....._...___-------- 2.3 2. 6 
iN a ee 2 
RR re Spins nn age te ees pare 100. 0 100. 0 


For both groups food constitutes much the heaviest item of expend: 
ture, forming a much larger proportion of the living costs of thi 
colored than of the white families: This difference between th 
races decreases, however, with the difference in economic conditiol 
Thus, taking the owner families, the expenditure for food is 520 
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Lilie cont of the total among the colored and only 39.9 per cent among 
itioglmho white, but among the cropper families the corresponding figures 
» 53 per cent and 52.8 per cent. 

jt will be noticed that in such matters as health, advancement, 
rsonal pes me and imsurance, there is less difference in the 
rcentage distribution of the expenditures of the two racial grou 
an in the larger items. Taking the item of advancement, for 
stance, the percentage of the total expenditure devoted to it varied 









wv, que follows : 
le Colored White 
families families 
(per cent) (per cent) 
RIS, ©, -, dconasssran-coudlt nanapeh ustinesenemendindsiseradl le 8. 0 
4¢ Teme ya bon 255 ee acct ceecce 4.1 3:7 
a Chane oe nccbebésduce deo cteucune . ee 2. 2 


ifn No details are given to show how these expenditures are divided 
iwi/mong religion, education, recreation, and the like, but the propor- 
ingfmon of ther budget which the tenant and cropper families devote 
“ifm this purpose is rather large, especially among the colored. 

am Considermg only the colored families, the report devotes some 
ace to a comparison of the level of living of the different groups. 


‘3.09 From the standpoint of the proportion of the total expenditures going for 
—_frious purposes, tenant families appear to live about as well as owner families, 
d somewhat better than do cropper families. About the same percentage 
the total costs go for food with owners, tenants, and croppers. Owners and 
nants spend about the same for clothing, the amounts being $122.10 and 
23.60. Cropper families get along with much less money for clothing, $89.10 
r family. Expenditure for clothing constitutes 17.9 per cent, 18.4 per cent, 
d 16.6 per cent of all expenditures with owner, tenant, and cropper families. 
Owners live in better houses than do tenants or croppers, the average rental 
arge for use of the house—10 per cent of the estimated total value—being 
§.50 for owners, $33.90 for tenants, and $38.20 for croppers. Houses occupied 
tenants are slightly larger than those occupied by owners, and considerably 
ger than those occupied by croppers, the total number of rooms per house 
ing 3.3 for owners, 3.4 for tenants, and 2.9 for croppers. 
The owner families turn a larger portion of all the money spent to the less 
aterial uses, formal education, recreation, church support, and benevolence- 
med advancement. For owners, 7.2 per cent of all the expenditures, as 
mpared with 4.1 per cent of all expenditures for tenants and 3.5 per cent for 
poppers, go for advancement. 


















ost of Living and Wholesale Prices in Madrid, December, 1923 and 
1924 * 


HE following statement taken from figures of the Spanish 
Bureau of Statistics gives index numbers of certain items of 
the cost of living in Madrid for December, 1923, and December, 

24. Living costs in 1913 are used as the basis for comparison. 










December, December, 

1923 1924 
I ON oo a os a. co 208 229 
Foodstuffs (vegetables) _......------------- 152 177 
SENTENCE ee 172 171 
SS a: Cee 170 168 
TELL ALE LEAN 204 197 
Construction materials_.............------- 216 142 
SSE ae earns eee 156 179 
NS ELIE CEERI LSS LOOT 155 171 





Report from the American consul at Madrid, dated Jan. 9, 1925. 
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The following table gives the prevailing wholesale prices of ; 
specified food articles in December, 1923, and December, 1924 ; 
Madrid: 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOODSTUFFS IN MADRID, DECEMBF 


AND DECEMBER, 1924 lt 


{Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. Kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 arroba=25.36 pound 
measure), and 3.32 gallons (liquid measure) ] 

















Article Unit December, 1923 | December, } 
| ’ 

Meat: Pesetas 

LE 0! Gee hints STN eee Sep Tepe Arroba-......-- 25. 00-32. 50 | 

| RNESS REE ” ELREI,  y RE EERE: TSS MEHR: PS 30. 00-50. 00 | 

memeenerene lem. ...... 4...3,. 4-6 -~-~--- dade oe Kilogram... -.- 2. 75- 4. 05 

POE iran: ~tp ce +acinena cnidieticicnnaedaicas aaa _ | -Siediet penne 2. 70- 4.05 
Poultry: 

OE CEE LILE EOP TET RO ee Bach...:.<.... 7. 00- 9. 00 

Chickens (large) RSJ eee ea Eee RT 5. 00- 8. 00 

EE SS EF ae a a Se ee | as 4. 00— 5.00 

eS er So tibaipa tediiiennncieatiod A ag 18. 00-22. 00 15. 00- 

See weal s Peete eee ee hE ee ee sc £10546 6. 00- 7. 50 

PEOEEOE., .. senna oinmanpeittatanitcdanirs dein. ale amle J es ae 4. 00— 5.00 5! 

} ST SST Se BETAS Past SPes et ee soe tes) Pe | ae eee aes 5. 26— 6. 00 7. 

OS SPREE EMS NT E™ FE Ea eS i 4.50- 7.00 . 
a RS i Rd EMS MA ae SS I OS Lage 100 kilograms. - 48. 00-54. 00 56. 
Wee Rs: his 6 bond $b Ei 2s - te ee 36. 43-40. 47 5. 
ET I ssc ai cnceenssaucecdcth-ec'sk n kcesns pnabieisteneaetirenainatiaianeaiciie yt nee 20. 75-22. 00 23 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 
























Wages and Hours of Labor in Municipal Employment in Massachu- 
setts, July 1, 1924 


HE table below, furnished by the division of statistics of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, presents 
data, collected by the division, as to wage rates and hours of 

labor on July 1, 1924, of the employees of 63 municipalities in the 
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Pesetyy . 
O-ume State having a population of more than 10,000: 
00-2 
35-4 RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 1924, OF MUNICIPAL 
ov i EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
0-19), ————— —— = —- 
s N. Emergency 
rdf Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
- of rates— 
0-§ 
Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day | Sat- Per 
Per hour Per day Per week j|work-| and to ur- i a. 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | ¥® 
day | day | day 
Regular rate 
Adams multiplied 
Laborers: 98. 50 by— 
COMM ci cdc s 66054 00600$15346560656850085 b Oe 146560565305680% 
Si litas lh inonidisanatiatessanseted Pe Mess.sesusccll } ! 1 Shook 48 
Amesbury 
TestOGh heii ehicunchooncebinkecbuecwecntl UME Bi cutiretinatetnieciiacail 
LebetRtE Sek decd aor telticewcusncesas Erin sienahancaovadhl } 1 1 8 8 48 
‘Arlington 
Head foremi@Ris oo. cw, 5.4 pc apa wecsccnecess 6, 26 ticcccccccxecce ) 
a a es . a en 6 OO lesccsscucczecx 
Mechanics: 
i | ES ee. ree WOO fosscaccascceze 
Brickiecc o-oo cdiccceblassnncuacsass OOO ficcaccaceccice 
COP oe oo acces ih seesawesnses OOO bo ccacccasccses 
PinclGiie sick 5-2-5 cccccblecsadusscasss O96 bocccccckcessca 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 1 2 8 4 44 
Automobile repairmen - -...|-.-....-..--- i] p SE. Ae 
td eee | ee ae eee 2 are ee 
TORTI cen cdo no scheeeeecesnsens 4. GO lécscccccsccccz 
Laborers: 
dU) es eee: ee re GSO Nisccsecszsescc 
GR... - 5.5. deaasessasense 4,7G bissscascscccca 
Engineers (steam rollers).......|.......-.-.-- | RT } 
Attleboro 
Working subforemen..-.--.......|-..--..------ GUT Ldececcesensees } 
Mechanies: 
SE REGEN SERRE: React GRERRE) § Spates nee $26. 18 
bere. ESSE ER ee hen | ee 
CE a wcdnevcchMiMiidasett|  .  & MM Minecscunncewall 
PRO ain 5 obdd ond dacs ote Shino o nant ie ie in weal 
(i cihs «unadusnecibieveussetetes Cg sincaktinvntstonace 
tlt Sa ai ete aaa BI io nditieinnts 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
CON 37 et te Sd, cuceesideesentedinanl 26. 00-30. 00 
, 0 AIG HRT eh eeeARET 5 | ps Sera A 
Ulan ad Thane eescthlnccecconaaan 54.00 |$ 1 1 84) 54] «48 
Road workers: 
ES RE PTS  ) See 
... inscskle tid utcenncet 4:40 bisccccccscccce 
Laborers: 
Common laborers.......... bg EET ETT TTT ete) eee ey Se 
SRB LS | SERRE: | ee: 18. 00 
Engineers: 
EE RE SS | oa ES 44.00 
eR SR | Be. . RS I Peet ee 35. 00 
SE EEE “NP, Tae vere ee 32. 00 
Pats. pcesadeastidabdusabsdnd Bi Fe Sin cwouinient’ 
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Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day | Sat 
Per hour Per day Per week j|work-| and | to ur 
ing | holi-} Fri- | day 
day | day | day 
Regular rate 
Belmont multiplied 
Laborers: aan oi by— 
Common laborers.........-}-.-.--.-.--- G  gprecsy s aerese: : 
Ash collectors ......<«<..<.eblaeaw iad G4 tte 1 } . 1 8% ‘ 
Beverly 1 
FI inctndeercellt es Dc concasecence  & 2 oR 
, Sickert RS a RRR te RE | rae es 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
ER ENS TE KTS LAS $26. 40 
Et AE A ATER | AES TNE 24.75 |> 1 1 8 4 
Laborers: 
en ne 2 Se oe 
ND cer Seder, i patna alig Sp) Medea 2S 
heel Bia l Spee inde tiinnesdecusss 
Boston 
Mechanics: 
8 TREE ree See eS ae 3 | ae 
es we ee ee 
ET EE AA VES a SE See 
RS Ses A GT aieanspe apap ft ) * } engaanhs 
RRR TEE Me cg es Ee Mitcicukimaonstl 
ES AS Sap ef SR 
AE TE TS aE eT 5 4 3) eee 
i, SOR a ae oe oe | eee ees 4.75-5. 80 |3-<5-2---<s--2 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
TES SNES SE! OPES ET SEE ere | 30. 00-33. 00 
TR SESS SERRE: MCCAINS i ='5* 5 | SORE 
SE a Xk || SOS 
TT RE BE, ER chpiepeRRe oe SS ean , 14 1% «C8 4 
Road workers: 
REE I Ss ) | Ae 
pp SE GEE caaneennenety NE aE RTT 
, Pee OR ES | eee NRE 8 if |} } eSeaReeE 
pS EES EE) | centre: I I il 
ET eee Se | ape PM OT Th, dncctineoind 
Laborers: 
Laborers (skilled and un- 
SERS SRY LE one: | RIT RIES 
SU ER SS eee: lt Ehkciibmesdmbdid 
ER Sa Sa a tt | RES 
ae RRS SST ane, 3] tee 
Engineers: 
SST RRREE RRRE. etel som aa cageae): «ReneS Se 45. 00 |) 
RRS RI TR cad AITech rae 40. 00 
{Sy Sa Sie eet rowers cy seme 59 
. a ee ey Peers Se ee ‘ Z 
il SAI RRS GIRS CeRe AS 36. 00 , 14 2 8 8 
Firemen: 
Firemen, statiguary.......dlcscssscccccccfi-peuy-~-.-.. 36. 00 
(ep ee Ce ie) See 2 36. 00 
Janitors (public buildings) .....|...........-.|..---.--.---- 27.00 1%) 8 4 
Ferry employees: 
z Ox Demds...b....cdbesce icesceweczcuce oo dé b6e6seeeSss<6 
SRS GE FS ee © he Sas eee 
Saud WOM ...... ce ccc cde ceded eacetaldccssassessse 18. 00 4 © 8 8 
TE ch cccccduceccdabasanensess 6. GS3 Gl iscscsscsccccs 
Braintree 
FOE Se FEY Re Ge! | abenemams «ee PO 30. 00 
0s SEES SORE RS © etn piarscmuteiae, 5 Reid 28. 00 
SSS ae Ge as Gf ee Roe ae oe 
Engineers: 1 1 9 5 
ig ENG) SR CRRA Re |. iar attaait aS 35. 00 
RR A Se Re NS RE Se 32. 00 
0 SE RS ae el * eerie 30. 00 


1 Employees on a daily basis paid for 514 da 
? For Sunday, regular rate; for holiday; dou 








ble 








per week. 
time. 
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MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS 
































Emergency 
of lat Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
Mt labor rates— 
ynicipality and oeeupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
fusiciperry, ular | day | day | Sat- Pp 
. Perhour | Perday | Perweek jwork- and| to | ur- | 7 ot 
it | ing | holi-| Fri- | day | ¥® 
fl day | day | day 
Regular rate 
Brockton multiplied 
chanics: ao 
1 Meter ingtalieme.....j.....¢ $0. FRE ae | 
Meter repairers---.......-.. RE ee | ES iy 2 2 8 4 44, 
Pipe calkers............-..- . ‘See CURE 
4} AmMStOMrS ..------------+-------- .. oe ee eee ee 
| porers . - -+-----<<-----e----ee 4 Bue eee eae eS 1% 2 8 4 44 
h ellen woe eneneeeeeee-ne : 8714 ecewewb oo cn/4uceceavcceces 
jneers In CNarge............ lewcpbubesnesctipedecusvesiut | 
| = stationary... ...4.<~... | SRRNRRES!  -Claa * } 3 2 8 8 48 
| Brookline | 
king [OCR bo dn ocascgonpichibadduoucuee 3 Eh RE ) 
woe ee Se << GR ee 
pS SS aes Oe eee | a Gagan 
ee i ee eB  eeeweou gy. seeROM A: 
oT. SERS epee 2 ree eer ee Te Yep | Seer: 
oa i, a. beets ee ee > | 1 8 8g 3 48 
amsters and chauffeurs: 
SS eS eae SF ay eee * ie SeRp 
TURIN 50k. 5-5... Lb edbad Sele Di liccnstendnae’ 
| E, SEN aaa cape © 5 SP ET Dan cocabmierdi 
| RE SIS Fea) 9 °° Ta has, pe STIR othe 
pf ER SR, Fee oe SME” Wk nn ciposinnsecll 
ee EE saa: 2 en. fe SCR ) 
(BES Se: Ce eee - Sa, a SOS 
borers: 
Ch oe ee cannecee TRE ig eS 
Geee.......1.02..44-.... Oy ef sect niclme 
Sl SE ESR | 5 heeeeaenee ee Eioanenbeaeal 
Street Sweewers..........- sh... gy SIS ch... 
gineers and ee: a 
Engineers, Trst crass... -..if- 2-2 cle. op Le: 4 
‘in Engineers, road roller......j/-...........- ge ES ih: ra i 8 *8 48 
Deeee......i.... ieee BAR Pi cnanernathnoen 
Firemen, stationary........]..2...-..--.- a | SEN as 
i SEIT | clas tates, § Race Ae $31. 00 
itors, school: 
} OS EE a apace ola” eae oe 36. 00 
hd ocd nacdibnencodnenien sre tree 31. 00 
V0 IEE SS aliapalapetiaie enag & Sete CR 29. 00 
Pein cocd ccc ckibbocencceeceeteeiiiedeccusa 27. 00 
Cambridge 
Ge tL oe ooo oo oe Sion 3 <-> eee i ike RET ILE. 
ee PSC CS SIT A 4 <2 Rae 
echanics: 
ID Nit d Ok Mea SO ah BM Bec tea cease mag 
oS CR RR “SS 1 es Sissies 
«CS | ae A ee 
gi Horeseere..).....1.... 162522222225 Y & ‘aechetaeaeh 
~ —_s ts SRS GRRE | SER J ES eager 
J) AE IEE SER Lee a2. Se | Sp iaaepapbar sy 
a canine adie dink ct eardiideiii i. 2 ere 
Meter installers............|........22.  @ Ra aaa Bah eee be oe, 
44 RR RS a 
tk nnadscccatiantscscassoans TD  Uinanesengssen 
0 RE RRRR | ST Feo mie mnedegane 
TE RE PRS YR SRE 
48 
ONS ER EE AE SUE, Dhicceneckenncws 
SASS a se i Be + heledababen dota 
tamsters and chauffeurs 
oe SG EE CEES aes -  &  ® * ceeiedeniers: 
| FRR SESS Gare GP bisccccocmkeuse 
ope RT SS aac ee Se | Sameer: 1 1 . 8 
ardmen.._.- Dd ee err aes» Oe Eecbaveceaouued ) 
50 workers: 
0! ie SSS | Ee OO Mes 1 1 8 4 
Rammer Wem... ......... dba nccccccce O00 Bis2siciszese 
|” ST IRS | Kies Oe gig | Sbepapapiepe sm 6. 
eS eS a ee ih aah mine oS 4 7B Sco 5 ose 
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’ During 4 months work 4 hours on Saturday—44 hours a week. 
‘8 hours on week days and 4 hours on Sunday—52 hours a week. 
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Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours 
rates— 
Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon-;} 
ular | day | day | s 
Per hour Per day Per week jwork-| and! to ur 
ing | holi-} Fri- | da 
day | day | day 
Cambridge—Continued pane abe 
Laborers: by— 
NN EE ELE, OE. |. MSSM Hee = Se Ph a 
EN a ae Se ee. Res ie 5 Se Cee 
OS eae. See | ae © ES. ee 
Fe a rr: | Se 7 Se ee 1 1 s 
Seeds OWSNPG.. 6 csi sch ccccivcsvciene ee, ee eee 
pS SRE See eres oe 
ye RS: eS 2 2S) ee 
Engineers: 
CS EE Se Sree Ss Ser & «ee ee $55. 75 
EE RIE. a RS SPP POR 48. 00 1 1 8 
| RRS GRRE FES Se Re 45. 00 
(SEAR Jigar ee HtGe RRR 41. 00 
| Sikes eighties tsa: aaeataalngey 3 REAR 1 1 8 
ie BR ati nin liniocthad sheunaawelecttdtnabandl 36. 00 1 1 8 
Janitors: 
EERE EB, SRP EERIE S SEE NF STS 28. 00-36. 00 
po ee SSS Peet peer eres Ss en ls. eee 56. 25 
SN Pee eee, | Ren. © eee: 43.75 
2 CORE TGS | SRO © eh Fee. | 41:00-1)--<2:)--22c.1 © 
Goemeer eohowls.. .. ... . . cib cxccscccscdshibaceceeqesce 28. 75-45. 75 
PUR S R OO oan wdsniin te sccincwsuskshibensotsaces: | 25. 50-31. 00 
Continuation schools__-_.._|_........-.-- ELF ee 46. 00 |) 
Chelsea | 
Wearmime Sareenen «us. fcececdhesccscccssc T, MMGicscccsessss< ) 
Ree hm ae a licniity aa Oecaste iiss wate oa Canes pm SR ee eee 
Working subforemen._-__......-}._.__.._.-_.- Ss fee 
hicks oe ctc pac vowdsnueadlscccessuéasds Mee Tecevssscos 
Mechanics 
ee ars See > Ferner 
Tae nereere be OR JAS SRS eee > | (") 8 
CPRONG sg 6 oo epee inc Gee csswssszezes Rae Brassiecase 43 
ee ees | eee Ge: SiccossrSersco2 
Masons: 
Street department. .----|__........... Bae: Mesescetssteai 
Public building depart- 
ee eee Saeene Tree eee OS fe U Seeceer ees: 
Sg, eee Gerrees| i. 2' eee DD. ge ee 
Assistant meterTepairers.-._|__........... ee Carers st oo rt 
fp Se Ce SS ee nl, a eee eae 1% «(61%~«O8 
>.) ESS eee ee gy oh Le peaer a eae e 
. ., ae ee eee \ eee 
,  , eae eS ee Of} 72 SSR ef. 
Plumbers: 
Water department -__._j__._..-...- SO Fe ei 1% «61% «COB 
Other departments____./__..........- \ ge ( Seen 1 8 
a | lh eee eee ae ioe ae 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
RE ee! eee Ge ee ce Se ) 
DS EE SRG? SES | ee ene eek ASR EA 5. eae aed 
Automobile repairmen---..}............. ENE Bila nmeeareulil 
Teams : 
Se ae) Ee eee 5. 00 
J eee) ee 5. 1634) 
gE SE Se ee 5. 00 
. Tr SS 5. 00 
Road workers: 
eS ae aredapeteiae Fo gE peepee ees 
Prageeot Myets.. se ec ellescscccccecce ET Bho caaumnnl r 
> SS ee eee) rete ee oe p 0) 8 
6 ee ae See S I Bi aici nciaie 
RR A ESI NE Sin 
ON So Ds ae oe ee fa os ees 
NE ae ae | es ee AEE Se Sentara meee, 
Oe EEE S| GES 1) Sa 
ON SSE SS a a EE Sb Giada. deat 
pe OT. a | SSS | eee 35. 00 
Engineers, road roller. .........].--.:-.-..-.. SSS perp es at 
FRR EES. IS SER bao RES 32. 00 |) 





57-day week. 
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6 Daily hours of employment vary. 
’ Paid for holiday; if required to work are allowed a day off to compensate; Sunday, regular rate. 
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lIC] TES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 1924, OF MUNICIPAL 
“CIP A pees EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
Emergency 
labor Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
Pe fe Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun-| Mon- 
Weak ular | day | day | Sat- Pe 
Per hour Per day Per week |work-| and| to | ur- - A 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | ¥® 
a day | day | day 
Chelsee—C ontinued Regular rate 
multiplied 
ustodians and janitors: by— 
Public Wee <educndedcccnencenseclicccececesers $32. 00 
4 TR Me whe 24 a! ih a bees: 30. 00 
High SCHOGB no cmnnnsesscoe|gbeses------|.---ceccecces 35. 00 
Grammar schools..........|....2 ratinncsolenditiiidiacdeas 35. 00 
RR teeth nei tgtl nd nocilidirind ainlduwseinedeu cus 32. 00 
8 RS ONT Pa > Se ee (6) (°) (5) 
pulctane IIB ead nn ededltiiaiiedenccclacceccocesses 30. 00 
+i weepers i ES ER RE | SAS. 28. 00 | 
weepers (WHEROEIIL .. ccndencdue sincidiniti enieed tilt seh unc listi-tp stro dieapbail 18. 00 | 
weepers (women) (extra)...... BF Mien ccccnnjumbvocssennanpiin 
s fatroDs - ....------------ TS EK ER EH we Hem 20. 00 J 
é ther municipal occupations: 
Chief inspector (water de- ‘ j ; 
SOT bdanndenesotloceanesebodesti> iabecesen 75.00 |r Ide) 1 8 4 44 
NE es cintiinahsbhicceneitinenssliantthca..... 32. 00 
y Chicopee 
ae eee! Se ae 35. 00 |------|----.- 8 4 44 
aborers: 
COMMON: scdshswssadawesed ere 
RT SES SOE aS | e s ap reign eee ili iain ate 
skied 2...) 2.4 614, Bb. 21 Bo fiend 44 
pe ESSE eee SES ve — eran 
Ath CONGR S icie cudadinnscscibscdic 06. 96 bisssasasases-cbtsis cbc: 8 4 44 
anitors: 
High schools. _............ $9800665556555561-- tes ccocse 42. 00 
ot See See Pee eee st ek +e eee ae > = 
4 Gramma Geen. 5. jon eho ect ciaccccszch...2* .... .. ‘ 
Dele. er 33.00 |f-----|------ 8 8 4 
ie Se | SES i ee Meet te 29. 00 
~~ bieieetedcdccctebleascccsSdaetclis feel wk ccws 33. 00 
Clinton 
forking foremen..__......-.-. Bde. Ree Bie) ee eS ee 
forking subforemen__-__.....- 5B oe tect Lsccsccuheadc 
4 Ju, me ee oS Re | 6D bis oF vccn oldecccectceeabc 
Light trucks. __.........__- 8 a 2 Eee | Seen a 
Heavy trucks. _..........-. ; 4 a SsccesasesthessssccsscszRe 
ES RS (OD [issspccccssvabetcassscccesaalt 
44 ngineers, road roller. __.....-- OD hn coin lisacatescscxks oe ge pees 8 4 44 
Common ety Oo" See ae A key © eet. RPS REY 
ES.” SE ees ae A ee eR. | LPO ees ie 
Street sweepers_____....... oN Liatceheccttiabiccusanddading 
Tree climbers. _............ 4) EN Se ee | eee 
yo , 0 | ee ee 1 eS tae eae 
Danvers 
Kn SP neeckosand | Peers ee ae See 1 8 5 45 
Dedham 
Ibs. cobs Gh ebieiht SR. i pe ee 
ngineers, road roller._........|...........-- og ie SR ORRS } Ls Des gah ee 8 4 44 
Easthampton 
orking foremen__............ . 2 RSS Qa ere 1% 2 835, 4%, 48 
Meter installers.........._. A ip Seen, ees ae 
Meter repairers____....___. “  Saebiaes | ~~ SEM ET ly 2 s 8 48 
Pipe calkers................ > Deepa tar" Ore sores of ad as 
eee wee meme mem mee ele wee ee wee ee eli www eee eeceex 1 
Gatlin aasce, Aili io aus0 sch cate casa 25.00 f 14 2 
‘ Daily hours of employment vary. 
[805] 
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lenisita| 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labg 
rates— . 
| 
Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- | 
ular | day | day | Sat-/| p, 
Per hour Per day Per week jwork-| and| to | ur Week 
ing | holi-} Fri- | day py» 
day | dayjday| |~° 
Easthampion—C ontinued Regular rate 
multiplied 
Laborers: me ~_— ~» | 
Common laborers _.-.---.-.--. b FS hjascoschcdsonosssenonseson “% - 
Street sweepers_........---.| pT Bloccconheiibadibeniianhniapansl } 14) 3 84, 435g 
Engineers in charge-___.-..-.__- iy) ae Pas | HADES OR $33. 60 i - 8 tg 
Engineers, road roller_-...--...|......---..-- $5.00 j........2 ae = 834, 4% g 
Janitors: 
OT a eee ee | eee 28. 00 } (5) , 
Other public buildings... ..)_)5.3........1............. ee ei ) | @ 
Everett 
Working foremen-.-_.--...-...2] 03.02..---.. 2 i | Re } | 
Mechanics: 
SSE Se TO TPG O60 Bi tines. oad 
RS eS MS ee SMP. J ncoscodinstbe 
Oprmenters..........4...../ i 3 iets Ede wiecacescativiiea 
ee Se a ke A 8 ae es 
CRS TS See Se 3 3 et eee | 
Meter installers _......-.._- | pt Disinnmwae 5 Feeney 
Meter repairers... ........- Ses maihaneesdlinttatianicde 4 ger ere 
RE EEE, RR at RRS 8 . * 4 eee 
Pipe Drapes... > .....5.....3 lecasecsnssase nay eT 
“See SS eras F fee 
SS a: eae loesaessssssce SS =O Sa 
0 SS Se eS. Sees . Uieakveteacdial 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: p 1% @) . 4 m 
OS EE ES Pee ee 2 St } Re? 
Teamstes.< ........1.....) a ae <i eae: 
a ae orn EE tn nenenil 
TN. 5... -annwiesness | -iakilinceoces NE tll 
Road workers: 
Curb: setters. .......4..... Pete saa St ges thaeeeppeeteae 
Peed kooks eend.....- S onaannaieliaine BEE Ui mepameniianed 
Rammer men__.........-.- REED RA \ 2 Neier 
EE SE eS: = lg ers eae 
Laborers: | 
Common.-.----- A ae: AA RI pa eee 
EEE SM ANE rere BD BlieBncwnenccak 
Ash collectors_.....-...---.. Se ETON, OO i aol 
cay ly aeee accident a= L...g.-- aoe 
ree climbers_.-........... enero 5 mpahindee a fat 7. 2 
<a Sit Siege | mnmemine secre: aight men toting 27. 00 } 14) 4 8 ' ‘ 
Engineers, road roller.....ss..|..........._- ie SRR 1% 8 4 # 
Fall River 
te Bee Sel SR Sees 0S Sa Pee ) 
Mechanics: 
pO es eee Sey ee eee ee eS 
Boiler makers__............ FD ae FS: | | See 
> | Ee Se eee 5 ofp * SCS § a SRE: 
) lls cage: SIE SRR? ge) SE ese See ee 
Wheelwrights_._-..-....... ge ) SORCR ies. 7 Tee: > 1% 2 84 5% 4 
ee EEE: SEIT tepals aie ae err 
Teamsters and chanffeurs: 
RS CER TESS: RE 5 Cree: 33. 00 
Cranteere, helpers: <: ---- Sssssssseestte. og... 31. 50 
| "ipa Tey. MRO TF ae 31. 50 
— 0 ERS SSS PST SPSS SF SS: Sa 31. 50 |) 
Road workers: 
- ., Ri Sa See COD Riviinecncesewe: 
wee iS ee aes Cae 1.26 -~ dicasccnndnssdiesEE tscincceen 
:borers: My 
(edie SES SSE MEG ccnsssvnigpnd | Ss wee wer 14) 2 SA 54 
Skified _...3.... ccaeds.zig MP iacsasdtinazea [a--22--------- 
Engineers, stationary .-_._.--_- ees ae ee | eee ; 
57-day week. 


6 Daily hours ofemployment vary. ; 
on _—— aq holiday; if required to work on holiday or Saturday afternoon, double time; Sunday, ‘ti 
a half. 
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Emergency | 
Of labo Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
nicipality and oecupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
t- | Pep ular | day | day | Sat- P 
re Per hour Per day Per week /work-| and! to | ur- ok 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | Wee 
day | day | day 
Regular rate 
Fitchburg ° — saad 
42 -sccacsaceséescossaseoead $0. 85 were eoecoomecooleeoeeececceccs , 
GOONS -. < cemwabasioncdisccud a ee: [ol Se eee 
5 ; msters and chauffeurs: 
424 utomobile repairmen ..._- SOR Tk ecccccccooh [7-77 ---2------ 
eee Ee Re Se ee joe ree--------- 
; aes Ty Cae Sa + RRO 
") ea Sa Saar et eS fae dis oes wen ssc 
tablemen..........-.....- "dn 1 SEEPS e iy 1% «8 5 45 
“SSS. a ae Ps SS la cccceesscoee 
ee oe ae 5 oe nt eee | eee 
RI Se Sa SOR OR * Ya, Sc cs debecccscecden: 
treet sweepers. ......._.__- ae og aoe ce 
Tree climbers. 5......)....- Sty ee Ch et De ketan ae 
100 BIB ccc cbacswcdsscuad ead ee» Re * 
a ors: 
ligh — oo ahs sabia iehtehetseiets beat eee $34. 10 
famMMe SONOS... 0... Boss 26. 95 
tant janitors (Mighschools)-|_............|.........___. ——-. ) 1? ") (*) (*) 
Se... ae asbadlachecnacnce Addn... .. 29. 15 
Framingham 
side iewedbtccsd 08T Joncsccccccccductccsccccccccl ~~ 156 8% C5 48 
tors (elementary schools)...}.............|_........-... 28. 00 |. 2--} etek 9 5 50 
Gloucester ‘ 
rers; 
Le ae ae. a ae Sa NG. Bo VE Osddedsesssccece 
oe Set a I neocons Soeeencnceape sneeeehs Bhd. 45 
ty ba LOLS OS Se. 43. 00 
bose adn Cabs GE aes ee Ube scloei cl Naccccccoceres 35. 00 1 1 0g | 105 10 50 
ES SS" RS, | aaa 30. 00 
anics: 
SE B96 - Feccrecccsenc dager EEO 
ae OO Pacsssesorcoplbant. es. 
Smiibaodbatws< FO 16 ~ tssesccccosce > ee 
a oe W968” Tavgececcorsatth adic... ce 
eter repairers oO EL. Sd... woucagmeneonses 
zl ee ea ee . #. 1 11 84% 5 48 
D 
J 
1 1 | #9 | 05 10 50 
* * > eee Se OP > crete » encupeetmeen 1 1 8 12 50 
She Sette pia | MRED 408 teteetetetetetcteces eames « «pte 1 1 9 50 
MevwdeeSod Ecspencsstcoduactinahcocccoklt 1 {9 |%5 | 059 
Daily hours of employment vary. 
saoy ces are required to work specified number of hours during week in order to receive pay for full 
urday. 
uring 3 winter months work, 47% hours a week (84 hours Monday to Friday and 5 hours Saturday). 
time or: on Monday, 81% hours Tuesday to Friday, and 5 hours Saturday. 






Work 8 hours on week days 


and 2 hours on Sunday. 
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Municipality and occupation 


Rates of wages— 


Emergency 
overtime 
rates— 





Per hour 


Per day 


Per week 


Reg- 
ular 
work- 
ing 
day 





Greenfield—C ontinued 


Janitors: = 
Public buildings 
High schools 
Grammar schools. ........- 
Other schools 

Head janitors (other schools) --- 


Haverhill 


CRM tise db ccabeuaod 

Road workers: 
Curb setters 
Flagstone layers_.....__.__- 
Pavers (Block) ............. 
Rammer men.............- 

Laborers: 
Skilled and unskilled 
Ash collectors 


Holyoke 


Foremen (board of public 
RRR OEE 
Foremen (others) 
Working foremen 
Mechanics: 
SOUR. «is 0nnnncocmun 
Carpemters................ 
Painters 
Mechanics 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
SE a Ea 
Teamsters 


Pavers 


Ash 

Street swee 
Engineers, ro 
Firemen, stationary-.........-. 
Janitors 
Meter inspectors 
Meter readers 
Timekeepers 
Municipal lighting plant: 


ee ee ee 


eee eee ete ewes 
ee 


ree eee et 
Se ee ee 


Lawrence 


Mechanics: 


-— eee mw www wens 


i ee 
ee es 





6 Daily hours of employment vary. 


13 Dur 
14 Work 8 hours on Friday. 
is Work 6 hours on Sunday. 


three months work 4 hours on Saturda 


ee 


ee ee te 
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Se ee 


ee 


ee 


y—44 hours a week, 





—_——_ 











Regular rate 
multiplied 


1} 





14 
1}¢ 
1% 
14 


1% 





1% 


1% 
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EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
{unicipality and oceupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day | Sat- P 
Per hour Per day Per week j|work-| and| to | ur- er 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | Week 
day | day | day 
Lawrence—Continued Regular rate 
multiplied 
eamsters and chau ffeurs: by— 
Chev omchwocnnq cop scéssiscacsie . ro Te TS 
yO a | a ae he ee ee 
( Stablenahng abies ose qec adhe secccssecse og CR 8 8 48 
Vora OR ipctidieittecescces dss5ctceal csc og Se 
aborers: 1 
Skilled and unskilled__._-_.j............. Sg, a EFA 
vy ees! SS. oe Or OP Bue) soy | 
Street sweepers _- --........|..-.-.2 222. > ¢ RE SE ae 8 8 48 
Tree CHMDGRS . .. 2.45 elec cccceesscss og ee SRS 
Pree MG anadhcneds ident onccatce semne ge a) ly re 
ngineers and firemen: 
Engineers, second class__-.__|.............].-...-.-.--.- $45. 00 
4 Engineers, third class... .../.............)-----.-...... 40. 00 
Firemen, stationary........j...........<-|...--........ 40. 32 1% 1% «8 8 48 
ee a Co Rs eS | Seer he ee 33. 00 
Water SE esncedmocon dices csescssscatebeschebhionn 33. 00 e 
ustodians and jamitors_-......].......22222.}.2--- 2. ene 36, 00 | -----}--.-.. ©} ®!] © 
Leominster 
echanics: 
Meter installers_.......____ 8S 8 tater ys | erereaen * 
Meter repairers. _.......... GUE idp<cocdiiiiebebibdenteceseus 
Pipe calkers...............- oT pence cacekseafuesscascesscan te 8%) 5 48 
Pipelayers 
5 |16 50 
oy 8 | 
83% 5 48 
8% 5 |17 54 
8% 65 | «£48 
wocdesorapisicasscresefeasacaceaces}! §. SR@B fee O;O}]©® 
RS hs sesaatiabebela dice ec cite 8] 4 44 
@repairmen..-__ ee Cee emer, Sa eae" 8 8 48 
ye RE eg CE ee ee ee 1% «2 s 4 44 
Teamsters (board SD Minin cacti theldnscenestoune $1.3 ee 8% 656% 48 
Stablemen_._.............- te, ee Sale en 1 1 8 | 4 44 





Daily hours of employment vary. 
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16 Work 1 hour on Sunday. 





7 Work 6 hours on Sunday. 
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NICIP4y 


= 


Hours of labo, 





























Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime 
rates— 

Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 

ular | day | day 
Per hour Per day Per week jwork-} and] to 
ing | holi-| Fri- 
day | day | day 
Regular rate 
Lowell—Continued sare 
y— 
Pe a eee we  f ere aaa eee 
Road workers: 
,. Se: eee ee Et compas one 
Rammer men........-..._- Fe A So aceon: 1% 2 
Laborers: 
esha: Ree” S iP res | eee 
A ee ee ee Oe oe See 
Ash eollecters_.._._..._____. a SE 114 2 
Street sweepers.__...._____ eR RPT” taped i462 
Tree climbers____._.._.___. : 5614 S  ORENGE phen 1% 2 
al RE ‘apeaiati yf tS. peetromanbnca. 7a 
Engineers and firemen: 
Engineers, first class__._._. tor Sa 
Engineers, second class_.___ K Bi eeneaaee «+ eee 
Engineers, third class_----_.|_...........- <5 lla 1% 2 
ngineers, road roller- - _- _. o~ Sr aaa 7 
iremren, statiagnary.._____- ef pai: —  gubapetctseantere: 
i lb eergaes ba! eee tr nie 
Lynn 
General foremen, assistant 

(street and sewer depart- 

i ete enine $37. 00 1% (8) 
Foremen (health department) _.}_.....-..--- Jo------- 37. 00 m4 (1) 
Working foremen (water de- 

= Saat ae bP TRE PE Ss ee ace me 
Blacksmiths, foremen (street ; x 
CR AE ST Aan 42. 00 144) (18) 
Mechanics: 
MGNGGMR: <b... cdidsca.—J + ik ae 5 
| a is OY seamen: 2 eS Ih (1) 
| | i aaa aay i gg =a = - ee 
Meter repairers._..__._____ 9g is sateen, oF RE 
CE aa et gt iatatndmi i iaasehan <n a 
Painters _-_-__- Spelt, wets . Y Reece | heey IM (1) 
Pweecaisers._......-..__.) 2 Ore Skee see 
Empeeeers...4.....2....) REE | Pee 
Pipe fitters__.._____ a bit Mtn casumeediikdecieheancedt. Mt 
Repairmen (utility)._______ pa =: yea atarlRC 
Sewermen......i.....,.....J i abacus Sk. clare nates 1441 (18) 
Tool sharpenerr.___________ 6 OEE Wi Eee ctktinninn ch teteieiaainesanis 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
Chief chauffeur (water de- 
et SE pay SE: » athe Se on. © I....3--1.0/.-- 
~  tihh SiaaiiS ape sa I a es 1%; () 
CS ane Seen | a Se fe ee Te ae 
- NR RS Th RN aiieatcmabimiep ts: 1 ah cipledonedeceeids 26. 40 |] 
| it pales aR OU ne ee 
Road workers: 
Concrete workers__________ ee ee ee | an ee 
FA sco St a ae & debunaencnnnch dadliallee tbe! 
Te ee Pe a ae we peepee AY, oa 18 
Steam drillers__._.......... by a e leaaalaiarntc 2 we eR > Lda} C8) 
Laborers: 
Clicks edasdircil yf Oe rebate ee 
_ . . » Sees RE SS Se gy ot eben. 
Ash and garbage colleetors __ SE dite: ioe mevasaon 
SS: ES Gea 4 Se Medco esneed 
Trench diggers PR WK ene i 
ngineers and firemen: 
yee aw" 8 eee es a OE eh 
de SOMS) .. o..Jnts~.) : 4 ah Rue agate ' 
Engineets (other depart- 
Samag he ott i eens ng 0 
Pichon (water depart- o ae 


18 Sunday, time and a half; holidays, double time. 
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Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
ynicipality and occupation Reg-| Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day | Sat- P 
Per hour Per day Per week |work-| and/| to | ur- | 4 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day |¥°® 
day | day | day 
Lynn—C ontinued Rega tated 
nicipal occupations (n. e. 8.): by— 
Chief watchmen - - .--..----}------.~--.--]------------- $30. 25 |_____- EUs ~ 8 5 56 
WatchIN@li. ..ude-----+----- OR GD - Fi wien eh Re eonn 
Chief gatemen..-.--......-- SL i wind eewoteuel 
Hostlers and gatemen -- ---- . 2 eee Sa Toe Sees ) 8 48 
Emergency gatemen - ------ De, ee eee! et) 
Caretakers.....--+--------- Co Se eee | 
kkeepers. ..----------------[-- EE EAN a oF f....-- ee 8 4 44 
ity meN....--.4------------ 7 eae See 4, x 4 44 
Malden 
boral fOTEMEN .. ooo conse en --foeeeeeeenncce 96:00 1. 0e..--....-.. ) 
rking foremen - .------------|------------- Cf (3 
1 ns err rrr EB taebncccossusctu 
shanies: 
Blacksmiths . ..........---,..--2..------ 4 eee 
Bricklayers... .------.-----]-seeewnee neue Se Se. ee 
Carpenters...-.--.---+-----|------------- S60 }.ip5n2<.....-- 
SV) ae le Wee See Gee SE. | eee ee oS ee 
Mochantes. Se ae 5 = Me oe 
Meter |, a SS 2s os 14 , 
Meter repairers... -.,...- fececccee wees 8 FR 1% 14) 8 4 44 
PEL ie ee iewtekacceoeccsennscese Ts Bein ccnarncepracaee) 
Pipe callser8....5......5.-.--}..-.-.------- Sg & PRs 
PipelayGll.acoqesonees-----|>------------ |g. 2S Sebastes 
PN, Dein ch wocoatbencesseon= o« TED Talcecianatati aviorqne 
msters and chauffeurs: 
ye” a as eee ea ES gee «eae 
Automobile repairmen----.--}....-.------- A OE ee lar winahia 
Ce i eS Se | TSS sess se pT Rg. Fate 
Pee nb i enabancenks kash usenbeee eS ie... ae 
SS ee See Pees eee es Be heb. Seo nonaon 1 I a 8 556 
CO ee ee a i (hee ee Sees PD Site |. epee 1 1 8 4 44 
os ne eS | eee RP del. ditkeccecce ) 
borers: 
(at St A ae ene * 3° a, 
a Pee ee eee Serer ere BP Bot. cbt beni oooe 
CS i ae Ss See Boat howe tet eet , 
OR oes ied ale aia « LAS eerie ace” Wee 1% 1% 8 4 44 
I Bigg oboe c ool cacecencsuon «B.S eiplbeicrenaatins 
i Lb cack evhewterdece ie Bn niinarecieg ol 
inns. 0- dhncacconecose <j ook Eieetaeaiie 
i Ce nnonen 9 ee 
vineers (in schools).....-----}.---..------- ty, 2 ieee 
pmen, stationary (in schools) }........--..-- EWS Cohn secs sttkatiad 
itors: Ricans s chavill Oo;oO;} © 
(to lta Rama Copeman a | | 
Cee... 1. .  esncce See Pett. nncane- 
Marlborough 
Sole eee OE SES 2 pee eee ) 
SS eae GC. | inice..-..... 
RT enna aN aeemaRaeenmmaees ae Leen ........ 
Reh <0 = aiiagy RR peace ig ator Sa 
, 1 1 84 5 48 
Common laborers.........-}........----- ee 
TWE8 GIR cke 00 nhn--~-erneerreeres i jp ita ee 
a... == Teas le nnmsen aed ; 
a I EL ST Oe Loo tas.......- 
Medford 
emen: 
Cemetery department. -.-...}._...-------- PS eee " 
Other departments_........]..........--- t 3 eee 
ee a Oa . ry et eee 
hanics: we 1 8 8 
Blacksmiths__.............- a eee 
Bricklayers.............--- oS ns TE! PS 
Masons... 00 ne<2: see 534 oo Reem, we small 
day week. Daily hours of employment vary. ™ Sunday, time and a half; holidays, double time. 
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ICIp 








Municipality and occupation 





Medford—C ontinued 


Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
COON. es Soc occkoceoe 
a Ses 
Teamsters 
Stablemen 
7 SE Sree oes 

Road workers: 

Wermsetters.. .< asc, ccs. 
al Ce eee ae 
Rammer men 
Stonecutters 

Laborers: 

Common (cemetery de- 
partment) 
Common (other depart- 


Street sweepers............. 
Tree climbers 


Melrose 


Working subforemen: 
Street department__........ 
Water department -........ 
Mechanics: 
Blacksmiths 


RR URES Epa See) ae 
Engineers, road roller_.........- 


Methuen 


eee eee ee meme ee meee wee 


ee eee mmm ee eee 
eee em ew ewww eee 
wwe eee wwe eee 


ew ee ww eee ee ene 








Engineers in charge -..........- 
Engineers, third class.........-- 
Engineers, road roller.........- 
vor | ee See eae 


1%” Certain employees in the highway department are paid full time, regardless of weather conditia 
and are on call for emergency overtime service; otl:er employees are paid straight time for hours actu 
worked. In the water department employees are paid time and a half for overtime work. 






































































Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of |; 
rates— 
funicip 
Reg- | Sun- | Mon-! 
ular | day | day | Sat- 
Per hour Per day Per week j|work-| and | to ur- | Per 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day Week 
day | day | day | 
Regular rate 
multiplied auffeur 
by— amster: 
2A: a ee ) porers - 
. 663% eececccoeancoeocesleeeeeoooecoeseeé pgineers 
SSSR ogee: of ERE pitors: 
| SRRRSSSes ef Sees a igh 
} jram 
62/2 ee ee ee cee >-2 1 8 4 4 Other 
ee REG G32 Se RR | 
*  _ UbeSabore: + eee & | 
: 5994) ciples aamcae te 1A: ehalgiataten aia Morea mster: 
» 0974)... 22 ---.-|------- 2-2 ) borers - 
75 1 
Dicigesepepoge AE ES 1 8 8 4 omen: 
r, Carpe 
62g Ae ae 4 ete | Garag 
A RETR FSS 1 1 8 4 4 Other 
i ' SP teege aeons pchanic 
rs Re Black 
. 7244 itm tine Cc ee Black 
a. Tae ee Carpe 
Catch 
D 
» Paint 
p Paint 
69 ; 
g SP CEN TOE Siete © Paint 
. $1 [aoannennnnenn|-nnnen ere ne eee D 
Pipe | 
. a Mora eee ee OD 
<9 RES RRES B raneneeretnt ~ | Pin 
, = clecleedeieateatedieetetated teieteatateatatetettetatatates , 1 | 1 834, 434 i Pipel 
015 |-------------|-------------- orb on 
Bloc 
‘ a |g Serer Qaew ee ME etatete heehee Coner 
-60-,66 |..-....-.----|-------------- Crust 
. 75 wet+eeeceeneeceunl eee eeeeeoeeee 4 Curb 
Flags 
Ramr 
~ = SOL cueeeee) © Pees ) bauffeu: 
~ Ly Se Sea © eee ss Chau 
~ SCL SRR 2 SoeReeOrTe Chan 
Of) Pe) 2 ee Auto: 
MERLE EE Sere Car g 
~ ' SOLE 2 § eee Car v 
Rls © eee a a ee Team 
SERA ae © Sa 2 Tail 1 
 , SERRE Relea we 
| SS SR 2 Serres * om! 
. 6284 EL en 2 ees | = 
BrP | 8 EE ane 
A ee Street 
> Sys <9 8 Gas } eormere :y Tree | 
a2 2 ae 1 need Tree 
“5 7 soem f Sows Wate 
+ AMBIR: 2 aRRNBOREY |< bgineer: 
0 RRR 8S SS RERRNRRE Engit 
17" FURR e | Sea . E 
mana ie». Oe BRE ; 
i RSE & epevenriaa nn « 
fe: aati RSS 8 cee oummIe  % N 
. 2 | Seas 4 fo eae 
Ee ea Firen 
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funicipality and occupation 


Rates of wages— 
























































* Daily hours of employment vary. 


Per hour Per day 
Milford 
Ce el) Oe 
baMSt€IS.-.--~----------------|-------------|------------- 
borers - ----------------------|-------------|-------.----- 
pgineers, ES EE S/S ae 
mitors: 
High sche@l. 5252-22-40 - == freon eqnccnse-|-cadéesocenee 
ee, EE SRRCRRNR Gill Se 
Other SE seeeotinas - salicnecccccenarcleMbds~s lec 
Natick 
ee ee ee $5. 00 
DOS . .ccaccnbetubbe dncolesccccccceoccs 5. 00 
New Bedford 
remen: 
Carpenters... -. SS ae 6. 55 
ee Nitin ten Bikecncecnneecioliciindcons on 
OUROT Tats teen nino n online cevcecdsac 6. 25 
echanics: 

S Digi 5. 50 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.......}........____- 5. 00 
CORDOTIIOUR it ab ates Son chis eu neccccoce 5. 50 
Catch-basin builders_....._|........____- 5. 00 

O..c ees lesen oncccoccs 5. 25 
Painters, automobile......./.........____ 5. 50 
Paititer tl, Heit iidle bao diown och oe on ncece- 5. 50 
i ae pe ee 5. 00 

1) SS RS, SR Ee 5. 25 
Pine DreONiekien chi. ...515 22-55. 5. 00 
ies. Oa a . tS ae 5. 25 
eo Ee eee OS eee 5. 00 
2 Ao: So i Ue 5. 25 
fg ES ee SE | Se 5. 00 
RR TS 3 5. 25 
orb and paving workers: 
Block Dawe seetesi.....e.”. 5. 25 
Concrete Weenemes....5 5. 00 
by fl aS Ce 5. 00 

gol a aT Ae Rees 5. 25 
yl a aR 5. 25 
Rameter Mike. < cocci 5. 25 

bauffeurs and teamsters: 

Chauffeurs, truck ..........|..........__. 5. 25 
a “Ta * Rae fee 

i Ge | -icisnliie: siiaagiir ay 
Automobile repairmen-....|..........._- 5. 8344 
CORGRINN eR 4.75 
so ee | Pee 4.75 
PS algae | | Sree aaa 4. 75 
pS * RRE RARRY  eatige peana 4.75 

borers: 
J ee ae + 4.75 
| RE Ne RE RI 6 RRR 5. 00 
ne 5. 50 
ps A pata Cpe 4.75 
Street SWHRNNNELi.. ee 4. 50 
TUGUI i a en 5. 50 
die, a ee, | | POPP 4.75 
Lf GS RE Sea 4. 50 
bgineers and firemen: 
Engineers— 
Excavating machine -_._|_............ 7.00 
7S RRR see 5.75 
RIT sO 5. 75 
Municipal buildings: 
it SEER eee <hr eer 
. i “wR SRS Saaz 
Firemen, stationary........|............. 5. 00 
: SRR on eset aly siete Spillet 4.75 
5 7-day week. 
37342°—25+ 6 [813] | 





Emergency 
overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day | Sat- P 
Per week /work-| and! to | ur- A 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | ¥& 
day | day | day 
Se 6 
Regular rate 
multiplied 
by— 
7. 
27. 
24, 00 1 |----=- 8 5 45 
32. 00 
32. 00 | 
32. 00 |}... aor (6) (®) (°) 
20. 00 | 
ae bkat nes na ee 8 8 48 
ES peed eet 8 4 44 
ft cacpandt 41.50 
-——“—ee ewe ew ewe ewe | 
hed: Pape, 3S" 1} sw Sw 4 
a 40. 00 
35. 00 
45. 00 5 
40. 00 1 1 8 8 56 
ute aaah eh es De 2 1 1 84) 5% 48 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 1924, OF MUNICIPyy 
EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued : 








Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime | Hours 0 
rates— 





Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | de 
Per hour Per day work-| and , 
ing | holi- 
day | day 











Regular rate 
Newton multiplied 
Foremen: by— 
Sewer department 
Other departments 
Mechanics: 
Carpenters 
Mechanics 
Pipelayers 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
> hauffeurs__._-. REFERS, | 5D ose newte 
eamsters 
Stablemen t nt - 
Curb setters . 56 | Parl 
Laborers: G < 
Common laborers | "a 
Sewer laborers 1 . Wat 
Ash collectors-............- Risnacaqs siti , 





a borer: 
nitors 
Hig! 
Gra! 
Oth 








Vorking 
Hig! 
Sew: 
Wat 

nbforer 

nent). 
hauffe' 
amste 
pborer: 





North Adams 
ST CRSA ewe See Ts 


Northampton 


Foremen 
Mechanics: 
Meter installers 
Meter repairers. -_.-.....--- | PRATT re 
i. | | ii SEES. oe 
Pipelayers 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
Chauffeurs 
Teamsters 
Ce Se 
Laborers: Mec 
Sewer department mi 
Other departments a Mec 
Engineers, road roller 35. ie Pip< 
™ 


aborer: 


8 
s 





premer 
Pub 
Sew: 
Wat 
echan 
Blac 
Blac 
Cary 





3 888 8828 


Vorthbridge 


Working foremen : 
P hauffe 
Janitors: Pamst¢ 
High schools . nay borer 
Grammar schools - - - -.....- . @ae te clit 
Other schools " hginee 

} specto 

eter re 
ntern 
neker 
atch 


Automobile repairmen 


Chauffeurs . chan 


bamste 
borer: 
Con 
py 
Street sweepers . s 
Tree climbers 60 no 
Engineers, second class 75 * Tee 
Firemen, stationary .70 ginee 


nitors 
6 Daily hours of employment vary. 
® Paid for holiday; if required to work are allowed time off to compensate; Sundays, time ani 4 
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,\TES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 19%, OF MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 








Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 





Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
Municipay ular | day | day 
Per hour Per week j|work-| and | to 

ing | holi-| Fri- 
day | day | day 











j 
Regular rate 
multiplied 

Peabody by— 
In hOFrers -- - eno cn wndeweeeneneee= : 1% 
nitors: 
High schools 
Grammar schools 





Pittsfield 


neral foremen: 
Highway department 
Park department 
Sewer and street depart- 
re ES Sa Sa 
Water department 
Yorking foremen: 
© Highway department 
Sewer department 
Water department 
Bubforemen (highway depart- 
nent) 
ST a ee YR bee 
INGL OES... dein Addins aninwane d 
aborers 








Plymou h 
Borers ..schaaenaden chs ted. ek 


Quincy 
premen: 
Public works department. 
Sewer department 
Water department 
echanics: 
Blacksmiths 
Blacksmiths’ helpers__--- .- 
Carpenters 
Mechanies (head) (auto- 
mobile) 
Mechanics (automobile) ___ 
Pipelayers (water depart- 
ment) 
Pipelayers and bracers 
(sewer department) _ ____- 
hauffeurs 
bamsters_ 


bborers 








ntern men 
ekeepers. 
atchmen 


borers: 
Common 


Ash collectors 

Street sweepers. 

Tree men 
hgineers, road roller 
nitors (public buildings) 


Dail y hours of employment vary. 
During Summer months, schedule of hours arranged so that employees may have Saturday half- 
iday 


' Allowed time off for overtime work. 


SUNN gro EN 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 192%, OF MUNIc 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 








Hours of labor 















































Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime 
rates— 
Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day 
Per hour Per day Per week j|work-| and to 
ing | holi-| Fri- 
day | day | day 
Regular rate 
Salem multiplied 
Foremen: by— 
8 EEE e Fo) ESAS | Paedatacay Ae tha alee heels " 
. (ET Pe Me | eGR Catala 
Working subforemen-..-.-..-|..........--- 2 gy | RCO: 
Mechanics: 
SRE alone CRD SD ae = | SSR 
Cc a ERE ER ROM e  < 7) LAC 
A ee a Tele A eee a toh 
Machinists Cr, AS CA to meeapee 6. 00 2 SPRINTS ie - 141% COB 
SS ae tees | See ai 
RRS Se See EY: it Eee See. 
EP SRS RR Ot ee ie 
Teamsters and chauffeurs 
SES SE See ae | a 
TS NE ale ee oe 
EE ee {eee 
Road workers: 
SS PES EE Cees ee & &@1L:.:. SF EAS ) 
SE RE ae Seg eT a ee 
NS EE es Se bt $ fee 
Laborers: 
Commins tabevera.......... 55. ee GOP Biss > 1% 1% & 
pe RE Oe ate 2 TARA 
EEE EGE: eh des ee & f SURAR SS 
IRE, Seah Ca acts hf Teed 
Engineers, road roller__-_-....-../..........-_- BN Beiicnacancsacs 
Engineers, assistant (pumping 
RR FAAS ISLES IE TE Seer $40. 00 g 
nner RR  Eaweesinecses r 
iia GR a SSE SE, ee Ae Cone oO ee 33. 00 
Saugus 
Foremen (highway department))_____._.....-/......-.----- 37. 00 
Foremen (meter department) -__}._........___|.....-.------ 35. 00 1 1 8 
ka th. EES SOE ee TS aa ee 5 Sem eh: st 
Somerville 
Wee oe se 4 fk ae ee 
Working subforemen.-.-.......-|..........__- O98 ataksécéneme 
Mechanics: 
EE a: SS ee ene eee ae 
Carpenters_-.-....-.. = Se eee 1 
SER SE 
SST SIS Aes STN ; 
i “ss FS ORR Sess ‘ 
0 EE ee ae SS 2 O-6. 9B bob ccneccks tie 
Teamsters and chauffeurs 1%) (4) 8 
0 ENS CEES Ee a ae = 3° Seer 
0 CRESS VERE RSS ft ee 
ES aoe Tepes! Sena 9 2 See: 
ES EE RTS GRE TE | ah & ee, 
borers: 
— EERESS Ee rae eT N aF Ae Se OR ee pe 
0 ESS Se Pe OF Bhscccicccccs 
». |_| A ares SSS a Csr 6.48 Gis siseccecss 
Engineers, road roller --_-......|............- Tg patyeneaeg te bem 
Janitors: 
pRB: CRS votre lr. ol nigh 21. 50-29. 50 
ye CEE SES Ae 8 Oe 27. 50-36. 50 |7-..--|...... (*) 
I oa ne oe a 24. 50-36. 50 
Southbridge 
et SGT SEE Og Sie VE Bi or ie iscahabiccoseeseTe 
AE GSS FS EE SU Bib sok coe ne cle 1 1 8 
Street sweepers .______.__.....- ee Bite er- cccoaeeicesescc 
I, BONG FI Gs rcttnintn Mae ccscoe Jacl ee laccenss 5. 00 | 
6 Daily hours of employment v 


18 Sunday, time and a half; holidays, double time. 
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Parks de 
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1924, OF MUNICIPAL 














Meter painters and 
testers 


Pistiawens A etl used 
tment— 


a ae 











‘Employees on a daily basis paid for 514 days per week. 
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Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day | Sat- P 
Per hour Per day Per week |work-| and | to | ur- 4 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | ¥® 
day | day | day 
Springfield 
© Foremen: Regular rate 
3 Public buildings depart- multiplied 
e ment— by— 
3 Carpenters 1__........- 8 aa eee 
S ee Cee (aire: $67. 12 
& , ” a 1. 32% Seeeeogeceoesinodsnccecéséus 
a Pine *.......<.--.. gf Rteeeamded: oS - RiCt: 
i Steam fitters !____..___- So Sten i NE 
: Street and sewer depart- 
: ments— 
x Ashes, refuse, and gar- 
bage disposal_._...._- 
@ CE 
Z i) 
*e BOW int eddiki ceacesd 
a a Se 
a Street cleaning and 
a st. TS 
Ep Subforemen of ashmen. 
BS Water department— 
# Main pipelayers !___.__- 
* | 
5 Service pipelayers !_____ 
Hydrant inspectors !__- 
Park department— 
Foremen (laborers)... _- 
Assistant foremen (la- 
ke 
Mechanies: 
Publie buildings depart- 
ment— 
Carpenters:.........s.. 5 eS ae eee 
Electricians__.........- cS = eR | EET GEE 
Electricians’ helpers --- PRESS Rott UP Re See 
i a a = anemia: «Se Sat aia 
: Masons’ tenders... ..-- S (RRS 5 oO CRS Sa | ge 8 8 48 
‘ i pectinases desis ) ~iieREET I | Rese 
ad PRE Snaccicbacksd S Pra | aoe 
ee Sheet-metal workers - - - ore ee eS fp eeeenene 
os Sheet-metal workers’ 
3 ES RE . SS PR ON | Tern 
* Steam fitters..........- SE > Te * SS 
3 Steam fitters’ helpers _ > TN SS ES. 
: Tinsmiths (junior) - -- -- MBG Minacanatliediniaeawenweil 
Street and sewer depart- 
Inents— 
Blacksmiths _.......... ae | res & ieee eee 
Copmeeeeias........... + SRS | SRS 
Machinists_............ Fa PORES 1 RS 
EE LT CORSE + RRR 
Mechanics. ...........- mR PMR » Ae 
 . et YS a Be ee oe 
Pipelayers.............. [EEA oe 
Repairmen._._......... r 9 eee Pere 
Sewer connection men-- YRS: : <I: 
Shop helpers......._..- S gt epee: . eo 
Steam fitters_.........- eR A pe. Aad 
Water department— 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 19%, OF MUNK 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


IPAL 








Municipality and occupation 


Rates of wages— 


Emergency 
overtime 
rates— 


ee — 


Hours of labor 





Per hour 


Per day 


Per week 


Reg- 
ular 
work- 
ing 
day 





Springfield—C ontinued 


Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
Public buildings depart- 
ment— 
Chauffeurs._......-..-. 
Street and sewer depart- 
ments— 
Chauffeurs (light trucks). - — 
Chauffeurs (heavy 
A ae 
Harness repairmen.--.-- 
Helpers in garage. ---_. 
DOtG MR osu) 
Water department— 
Chauffeurs (light 
eee See 
Chauffeurs (heavy 
ee 
Parks department— 
Chpeietirs......J...../ 
ce 
Road workers (street depart- 


ment): 
Asphalt rakers._........... 


ment— 


Street and sewer depart- 
ments— 


BE packetecedcns: of 


Garbage collectors______ 

Street Sweepers......... 
Water department— 

Inexperienced__......_- 


EE ee eee 
Parks department— 

Inexperienced_........- 

_... eas 


Engineers and firemen: 
; Public buildings depart- 
ment— 
Chief engineers____ -_--- 
: Assistant engineers____- 
DONO. 5 i cncdcnnned 
Street and sewer depart- 
ments— 
Road-rolier engineers__-. 
Steam-shovel operators. 
SE 
Se a 
Water department— 
Excavating-machine 
operators............. 
Custodians and janitors (pub- 
lic ao department): 


Sanitary attendants (men). 
Sanitary attendants | 

a tn el 
Cleaners (women)........_- 
Wee. oc. co cncececssce 


ee 
so Al oe 


eee et eee 





$0. 63 


eee ewe wees 


“eee tes mwewn 
eee eee ee 
ee eee eee 
ee 








ee 











Regular rate 
multiplied 
by— 


| 
| 











— 


Mon- 
day | Sat- 
to ur- 
Fri- | day 
day 


Por 


Week 

















RA 


\ 


Oth 


Fore 
Mec 


Cha 


Tear 
Pave 
Lab 


ro 


Chie 
Assis 


Fire 
Met 


Labe 
( 


23) 





ie aan lees 


MIS 


& 


ae. 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 1924, OF MUNICIPAL 


EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 











Municipality and occupation 











Springfield—Continued 


Other municipal occupations: 


School department— 


Engineers and custodi- 
ans— 
a | a 
School B 
School C 
Engineers, assistant -- -- 
Firemen, stationary---. 
Janitors— 
4-room buildings - -. 
6 to 8 room build- 


ee 


Over12-room build- 
| eee ee 
Sa ae 
Extra large build- 
US Re ee | 


ing: 
Portable schools___. 


Street and sewer depart- 


ments— 


Flushers-.-..-..-..- 
Storekeepers - - - --- 
Timbermen.._..-- 


Timekeepers --........-. 


Watchmen. _-_-_._-- 


Wetee BONG. <...de-~s5 


Water department—- 


Meter readers... .....-- 
Meter readers (chief 


inspector) --..... 
Meter readers (ir 


1@X- 


perienced)............ 


Timekeepers -....- 


Parks department— 


Special police____.- 


Taunton 


Foreman (water department) . . 


Mechanics: 


Mechanics 2........... 


Pipers 


Chauffeurs: 


Street department___.- 


Water department 
Teamsters 
Pavers 
Laborers: 


Sewer department ____- 
OS ee ee a 


Street department— 


Common.......... 
a f 


Sed ee eee 


Laborers: 


Skilled 


Pipers’ assistants... -.. 
Pipe calkers_..........- 














Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day | Sat- P 
Per hour Per day Per week j|work-| and! to ur- eal 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | ¥¢ 
day | day | day 
Regular rate 
multiplied 
by— 
a ae ee $52. 00 
Ratnws Seam a hdobSeunnaith ae 5 J ae tee 8 4| 244 
SE ae 2 ee ae 45. 00 
idserialeeapapatlons org, & e's Fer Sage SAE. 45. 00 
EE EP ¢ eer 33. 00 
ee ae: Ce RT te 26. 90 
"Ae eT FS ier 32. 00 
Oe RR § Bae 33. 00 
Lib ielistatie ont an cakanaiied 35. 00 
es eee: 37. 00 
aati iacréiesn a 42. 00 
iste ota tee enews |--emne~------ 24. 00 
pxcatetuelines pid ge 28, 50 
IE one eee 24. 16-27.24 |f-----|------| 8] 8] 48 
OG" Th... Sues co icsis cans 
Sree, ae: * PLT eT eewS cme 35. 50 
oe Pe ee * enero: a 
Fy Dear Ss © SPCR CRY ee 
ye a Pee eee > ees eres. See 
ed Se ee » Serer tes ale 
ca tbibictaicliage a of dammeeneunnas 38. 00 
NES RI SES Seki 50. 00 
ilmenite ie hee 35. 00 
aieeseneetions Ob 206) 6... 255-5: 
iad. Semen & 
es S.2D. isaciébe biases 
2) SY ee 2 a ee 
PERN Me? Soe 6 | SEE: SA 
 iebeediiidions Om. AAs... ....- 
Dinewnndbebee ee ee 
ae Se = Se + eee 
} 
siiipnpeepenteencnarpeasintebenevenigiatiedialinint 28. 00 
SO es 4 | SSS 2 2 8 4 44 
Se aie eee ee 
= — ree |” | eee ee 
pheosuseedinens ee ae 
are ee WP taicacccscsuns 
. 
7. a eee | ee 
SO SF . - Wecccgugucousistdetwe.eiiu.- 
peowebuswaboe Oe et ea 
6 useesessds étowossuseebes 40. 00 
ss Webbs skin esl qoocedneoues 38. 00 
pbs Kesscenbsocsedubcowen 32.00 jj.....} 2 8 4 44 
S56 56464655S fee coccoocebes 30. 00 
dttSbasasskeclesesescsstdhes 26. 00 
pietsccseunes GO. ii..cch ae 
a > ere 
2 oe . 3 See 1/4} 1% 8 4 AA 
Wee “nbummisiesibiaien 





**May be called for 3 hours’ work on Sunday. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 








Municipality and occupation | 


Rates of wages— 


| 


Emergency 
overtime 
rates— 





Per hour 


Per day 





Waltham 


\ a RR Ae tee 
Mechanics: 
Blacksmiths -.............- 


yo EE SR ee 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
Automobile repairmen ____- 
Es eae | 
,, oo a ae 
eee ae 
Road workers: 
eee ee 
> re a 


Garbage collectors__........ 
Street sweepers............. 
THO sn cscccdcccucs 


Engineers (pumping station) -__|- 


Engineers (road roller)........- 
Meter inspectors -_............-. 
Meter readers-................. 


Watertown 
Foremen: 


PO cclosioncdoccced 
Mechanics: 
Blacksmiths_.............- 


ede ee 
“ee we ewes 


PRE... wnbccccodescosd 
‘Teamsters and chauffeurs: 


icon nccmsdnnamadl 
Laborers: 
Common laborers .........- 
Street sweepers.._....------ 
.; | |, a 


Eng neers, stationar 
Engineers, steam ro 
Firemen, stationary............ 


Westfield 


ee 








| 
| 
Per week 


| 


work- 


Reg- 
ular 
ing 

day 


Sun- 
day 
and 
holi- 
day 








eww mmo wee wees} 








Regular rate 
multiplied 
by— 


| 




















IPAL 





Pore! 
Bubf 
Mecl 


bt et et 


fae) 
Mid ewe wie 


a > 
=~ = 
so, 


aS 





or 
ek 


44 


48 
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TES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 1924, OF MUNICIPAL 
= EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


















































Emergency | 
Rates of wages— overtime | Hours of labor 
rates— | 
= Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- Mon- 
* ular | day ay | Sat- 
5 Per hour Per day Per week | work- — Ed > bd 
ing oli- | Fri- ay 
eS day | day | day 
3 
F Regular rate 
i West Springfield — 
Tt» cress... cchiitilaibeb«paes eens 6 RT 1 1/%*9 4 | 48 
: Weymouth 
ee a a ee Se | eS ee 1 1/384 5 | 48 
| 
i Winchester 
} 
; wee en: TE eee Se | & PRS eee 
Moremen _----------------------|-------- 
; | bforeman ee eee bee he Rees ae: Saar 
Mechanics: | 
go Oe Ree: Seeneenerete “t . Soe | 
ee BESS GE SES ope 8 fae ait | 
Carpetabeakessccksso sien Se 5 ea 
Horseshoers....-.----------|------------- 5. 00 iG oe 
ge eee 5 RS ee. 
ee ee oh se end eeusduat 4 = ee eer ee 
Palmte |  ceatiiditeaed scavelbeccavccecess RE AD 
gk Ol Se a ee ee ee 
pp 6. A oe SE. | Se 2 | hie See 
go a ee ES: ES | ee 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
Chau ffeurs etreeedecescosn< «| coccccoccccc= 4, 50 oe da cdbeoceoe \ 1% 2 83% 5 48 
a Soy LO ISS. | ee & 2) SS See 
1, RS GES | | DS | + SR Rae 
Stablemen i a ii ceiesiel ee Re ee 
oad workers: 
Curl SRE ida a bis dc Ebecteiwtacca SF Pe SRA ae 
gy, Be ee Oe a 3. Se" eee 
maborers: 
oO ES ee | SS Pe ere 
a DR iadettitdec data ccc ab ee etcea Y 3 By Be 
RR Be SE A ae eee ; eee t ) a@ gee. se 
Bo ee eee eae 6 Wiict Mans ecaed 
1) 0lltC™ EES eee 3 1 at! Sete 
= Tree meted ee eee: Sen ee Cee ee 3 = YAY ne 
Sengineers in schools_.........../......---.--. § § 22) eee 
Ee Se a a an he $22. 42 |) 
4 Winthrop 
% 
aborers cress edO@Seoeeccceccaene cond] coeecoeooocesoen 3 50-4. 50 sabessadeoococe 1 1 8 4% 48 
pgineers, road FOMNeR. ........-j.--.......-.- 6. GO 3.4 Liki... \ 8 
Woburn 
feamsters and chauffeurs: ) 
yo SS Ree a ae K ) Sear 
<a. és 
EE Se Ce . oe, ee eee 
: Double Te EE: a + | Ss See , 1% 2 8 4% 44% 
RR a oe } PGT S ee | 
aborers: 
eo!) a EE eS Aaa ae oe 
ee ls col Subnetbebasnewonusd, 4. od 2 his icant obec 
Pf ~)  a eee [te 
ingineers, second class.........|....--------- S j eee 1% : . wv iu 
fol Eee > SERRE 14), . “ 
iremen, stationary............|...---.-..----  ) a 1% 2 
nitors: 
pS RE Gn A epics eden 22. 75 
High schools - wt A a lake oui Ke CPE eh (8) (®) (5) 
I A EER 2. 50 
® Daily hours of employment vary. * Work 9 hours on Monday. 
*% Work 8 hours on Priday. % Rate per week per room, 
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EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued T 
a 
Emergency | 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | Mon-| ie 
ular | day | day | Sa ul 
Per hour Per day Per week |work-| and | to | ur- | Pe 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | Wek 
day | day | day 
Worcester a. Regular rate 
— multiplied 
Mechanics: by— ETI 
EOIN: dacocecegeee-|| 90, O04 90 |.1~...- cence} -peccceewentee \ 1 1] “9 
Blacksmiths’ helpers_..-.-- Sh a A iB eee Se 4 . . 
oS PS es eee | yd ip lacie ok ADR ky I 1 1 8 | 1) my 
Carpenters (rough work)_-_- eS  £ 2 ee. eS eee es 
Horseshoers.--_...-.--..-.-- 1, 92 See Saree 1 1 “g i ks 
Machinists__-..........-..- , Oe es eee seers se } M 
ay SEDER ee Seeees Sg eS See ‘i 3 tae 8 { Ty 
| es Sf 4 ARO Ssiccasscesempen (21 .. (Reetae 4, ¥ 
Painters 1 ESSE PRM Ahicee OD 1d. 28s kk ‘Eerie @ it 1 8) 4% 
| SS eee Sf ee ee yes eae! oe 
Pipelayers_______ __- bsdeucd 0 98.1... Bi2.....- eens \ 1 1 ‘9 1, 4 
Plumbers - --.--- a eerene 5 Fe Rae & eeerrer ee ee 1 1 8 4) ty T 
Teamsters and chauffeurs: 
Chauffeurs: 
gees Gruen: .<..i<<.-- + pee © Soo BS ee 
Heavy trucks. -_...---- BS SS Bs Bo ernst 
Automobile repairmen - ---- RSL Uae 8 ere ae Li 
Tractor operators ----..---- See! & Ree 8 Sees 
Teamsters: | : 
Single teams---......... F §bT # SPER & ace +e EI 
Double teams-_--_..---- > $A 034,08) oa 
Helpers on trucks--_-__.-..-- ~ Uae SOR 2 Se ee 
ae Mepis AE cits BP X fs Eom | CT ic OEE | a 0 
qo... Se ee er eee ; = FOR & ee CEE P 
Road workers: | .o 2) rete 4) 8 
Asphalt mixers__.......-.-.-- ER a TE Ee oe | 
Asphalt rakers and tampers- NSP 2 ee eee 
So a FO | -Leccgcagesee ——— * | 
Concrete graders -__..-.--.-- i ie... ei he ae 
Concrete mixers_.----.---.-- o08.1.4204....:- fy SRE 
Curb rammers --....-..-.-- | Foe ae oe 
Were seeeere._4255.-<5255.. bh) SLE oS See DS ed 
Curb setters’ helpers -._-__-_- 6 eS 2 wee pa SE 4 ae 
Graders (other) --.-.-.-..-- ae Se eee SSS | 
Granolithic finishers -.---..- % a0 2 Rae 3S Gear 
ae thay dg RS See Tt m yar * eee iD Saha Oe | 
Pavers’ helpers.....--.---.-- eae 8 eee 2 RES 
Rammermen..-........-.-.-- SSF. 9 Sep ee Ree er ne 
Stenecutters ..............- — § jf eee hx cncpnentlllbeiniinn 
Ee mE S ae a a | wae ibintialn al wer 
TEP GINS... .dncncecdesnn- TE Ee hincetwelpes | povsddablituipll =| Fi 
Laborers: M 
“ anon Ate odutionpeliniiba = *s F8G STS Re ee 
Didi nameskwanerdhweb<< oe Ane SEA don ctian Se | | 
RHEE Miike cccceboc’<- << RVES E A Rees 2A p 1 I ‘ei 4 § 
STS ER OE ae - 8S SRS Sal © eee We | 
Street sweepers............- — - ¥ Sees 2 ee 
GEES io) ohn icemerncnebeciobuctecnccthon $28. 40 | 
EEE ER ee EE. Se 35. 00 Li 
Engineers in charge (road roller) fe ARR TS Se CS Ue 
Engineers (road roller) .......-- + eRe 8 Re See E 
Engineers (steam shovel) -___._-- 4 ROU Fe ae 2 eS: 
Firemen, stationary__......---- Se Cnt ae tee S be, 
Janitors (public buildings)......|...........--|.........-.-- § | eae ee (5) () | @ 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COM- | 
MISSION | 
Boston sh Ot 
Parks division: ° | 
Foremen— 
Foremen and caretakers}. ..........--|-......---.-- 38. 90 Log 
RR RRS AEG SE Fe SR BETS, 35. 85 1 1 8 8 | 'iRePy-d 
ES». siks ceocadcrah-cd datteden RM cinkvendedees wounds oko 35. 93 a 
EE ORNS ERG, Saale Pa | kh chet na 1 1 sg; 8 
Gonereisizae NM. an eso 410 At. .|....-.-- x 48. 85 | 
Laborerstuscos tg bast Na we. A.) 33. 35 i 1 8 g| if 
TI iss sin cee lee Michel hee Tachi inna egsatbldinibiee eid ds cine 33. 35 
ESSE SER a ee 30. 35 
57-day week 24 Work 8 hours on Friday. 


6 Daily hours of employment vary 
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27 Paid for 5% days. 
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AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 1924, OF MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 





funicipality and oceupatien 








ETROPOLITAN DISTRICT COM- 
missioNn—continued 


Boston—C ontinued 


ks division—Continued 

Mechanies— 
Blacksmiths--.......... 
Carpenters... ..........- 
Electricians............ 
Te ees Sa 
PRI dinectientdws eon 

Teamsters and chauffeurs— 
Chettieidbdcken.-- 
Chauffeur mechanicians 
| ___.,_ A aR el ren 
Stablemen 


= Laborers— 


ir Bas 


be 


Common laborers... .-- 
Utility men_-..-....... 


+ Engineers and firemen— 


Assistant engineers___-- 
Steam roller engineers. 
Firemen 
Other occupations (n.e.s.)— 
Animal attendants _-___. 
Assistant custodians - _ - 

I 


BS pl Rail 


Nurserymen.._......-- 
Tar operators _.-..._._. 
Watchmen. ....._.____- 
werage division: 

if SS SS 

Mechanies— 
Machinists............. 
OS ES ae 
Pump repairmen.._---_- 
Mechanies (other)_._._- 
Chiamieeee . t oe 
| ila ail 


| Laborers— 


“=e aaah aaa 
a 
Engineers in charge _ -_- 
Assistant engineers-__-__- 


CS 


Other occupations (n.e.s.)— 


nspec 


7-day week, 


























Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labor 
rates— 
Reg- | Sun- | Mon- 
ular | day | day | Sat- Woe 
Per hour Per day Per week jwork-| and | to | ur- | 7° @% 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day | ¥ee* 
day | day | day 
| 
Regular rate 
multiplied 
by— 
Oi, O68 FG G2) 222c..-005-0) 
Dee eee epmere, B: OD fo cncccccceccet 
ne amet gs eee SR 1 | 1 y 8 48 
| Meet iisiueedtine gs age 
Lokbbnnaeobas Ss eeeceeeeeneeee | 
SX POET 4.7 5 OSS 
Waa 4) =e 
oe ale Canam > tected aoa 
Nate 8 | ae Ae 
RE es = © + | 2 ee ery 
Rene ca, re 9 seein. =. 2 1 8 8 48 
oh ah Oo 6.56 fugccstee teks 
aie hp deen Cee &..16 bdocet 332 
Be 25 eos a tees ol 6.16 ho bexn whee 
| Esl belly etched O38 L283 
| Soe aie ee OE | $28. 50 | 
_sloctenrtortal nara Sp eae 
Neale tn eeiemaedin 34. 60 | 1 1 s 8| 556 
ecuapaicncaieaiike Es tech Gepapeahiah abasic } 27. 95 
eperreeed ghee 
Ds eet aie 4. 50 are 1 1 8 ~ 48 
Cte eA sas be? RR A. Ao 27. 55 
Sa ee 42. 59 | 
Fenech nbbiaeh—derdetoees 34.60 |- 1 1} 8] 8| 556 
CORRS 5 Ot | 24. 50 | 
eae ot Ke i 21. 50 | 
eet hewet SELES A 4.75 ‘aoe: | 
To, ae SB ae 1 1 5 & 48 
belli seresamired YS | Sen: 2A: 
Ivete te 6-96 Satan. 2d 
reeeeere , eee 
YER si BOP bs eee 
Shel ag wing egret ione SOP foe 
Oe ees ) 2 eek ees 
tee . 2 ee. 
ged ELT tame nag Cae Cee 
a Shy AL go BRROe SP aeee 
FE Rory ae 4.75 ; SS a 4 1 1 ® & 48 
See © 44. 50 
re eP Renwuc cccace 
«eee Pe Di didedececdkee 
Sie ict ie. SG |. 5 Ash EE 
ea tS A Bin escwatance 
ron nwnwennlene OG tras ......22s. 
a 
ARR Tere eee 40. 26 
‘eet a Bes Tea  - ¥ LeS RRR ec es F 
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RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, AS OF JULY 1, 1924, 
EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
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Emergency 
Rates of wages— overtime Hours of labo 
rates— 
Municipality and occupation Reg- | Sun- | M “= 
ular | day | day | Sat- 
Per hour Per day Per week |work-| and | to | ur- | Pe 
ing | holi-| Fri- | day Wet on 
day | day | day | 
= se —, ] 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT COM- ( 
MISSION—continued 
Regular rate 
Boston—C ontinued — plied et 
v— ( 
Water division: 1 
Foremen— ] 
ee! eee ee ee $43. 50 |) f 
SP ee ae) RETA SL YS ye 39. 00 | 
, . 6. 00 
Ne Sn me eeee eee { 5.75 \ ee rocenasweee y ( 
Working subforemen_..|...........-- Sees ] 
Mechaniecs— ! 
Automobile repairmen -}_..........-- 5. ~~ t a = s cees Stk aes 
. 6. 
5 Se Sees Seer eee ee 5 25 \ Sceapabauuene I 
Electricians, head...--.|......-.--.-.- : - \ re 
Electricians and opera- 0 
ey ES PRET: SS ETS > = eee c 
Machinists’ assistants. -_|_.....-..-.-- OS k os aacccaccah 
Machinists’ helpers ----|........-..-- Oe: tbs sxiscescsss 
[og EES EARS See Us See 7 
J gS SES “ee ) —} eee eae ; 
Meter repairers’ assist- 
SR SS Se ae ee Be Sceicsacsececas 
ae ee SS) rae ees MMe | Lidisetsieinnast 
Mechanics (other)-......|-.-.----..--- { 2 = \ puowevconcees 1 1 8 8 § 1 
0 SS Sees eee ee Ue Tiscccccdesiar ] 
Chauffeur mechanicians_-___|_.........--- BW hist 
Laborers— 
EEE Eee Serer a ep ety reteorys: ] 
a, ES et eae Soe eee a 
Engineers and firemen— 
Operating engineers. -.-_.|............- GH Licks 
Operating engineers and 
SSE SS? Sef 5 SS Seat: 
Assistant engineers { 5. 9174 } 
aces gannds Gaammeans & 2 freee | 
cua ae TEEIESS VETES? NOME SENNA ROP Ps | 
BS 6 SEAS SEESIR ESSE ib cewahs ed Ge  Pktatssccsccs 
ge Pee.)  eeeaees BGP: Bibi cee 
ES ES ee = 3y Y eee: ape 
Other occupations (n.e.s.)— 
2 ES RSE SS a eee . i tee er ; 
25 
Caretakers -......-.-..-|------------- { 4. 9134 \ waren ene nee ] 
Wee cc ce GG ies os ] 
Clinton 
ext 
Laborers (water division) - -|.............|..-----.----- 26. 40 1 1 8 | 8 | 

















all factory employees in New York Ci 
January, 1925. 


-January, 1925 


table, furnished b 


shows the average weekly ea 
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ERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN NEW YORK STATE, 
JANUARY, 1925, BY SEX AND INDUSTRY 








Shop employees in 
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All employees whole State 
Industry es 
ew 
bb ng York | Men | Women 
ity 
one, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_...............-- $33. 43 $49.12 900.48 |... ce. 
Lime, CRMDEIy GIN MII «etn sevcndncencocccccsocsceesinn 31. 79 32. 64 31. 59 $19. 76 
Trick, S000, Gee? SEE Eb << bath dubecwdecccdcccccceccceeces= 24.16 30. 56 25. 00 15. 50 
(Cel... cig ntact, Gbecdhocectaescuoenswaeraun 28. 48 32. 46 31.13 14.01 
Poth ca ei Blo bbb dit oncdedccccecceccsccudaean 29. 37 37.13 31. 53 15. 49 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Gold, silver, and precious stones....................---.--.. 29. 05 31.14 32.79 17.35 
Brass, copper, aluminum, etc......................------..- 28. 17 27.39 29. 56 17,31 
© Pig-iron and rolling-mill products_-_-_..................---- SF eet 34. 63 21.19 
© Structural and architectural ironwork._................--.- 32. 91 36. 77 30. 66 (') 
Sheet-metal work and hardware....................--...-.-- 28. 54 26. 84 31.19 15. 95 
lpeee Re eeee 25. 61 (1) 26. 50 14. 54 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus. _............-- 34. 32 32. 02 34. 39 (!) 
Machinery (including electrical apparatus)_..............-- 30. 70 30. 04 31.09 18. 92 
Automobiles, carriages, and airplanes______._.............-- 31. 34 34.72 30. 96 19. 75 
Cars, locomotives, and railroad repair shops... _..........-- 31. 59 32. 78 31. 53 22.38 
ee STS Ra eae Se ee, 30. 36 30. 73 fh a ee 
= Instruments and appliances.._...................-..-...... 26. 93 27. 20 29. 62 16. 69 
NOM Ae Coss ls. otal ee 30. 42 29. 44 31. 40 17.87 
| ood manufactures: — : 
Sawmill and planing-mill products_................-._..--- 28.14 30. 10 27. 93 13.19 
Furniture and cabinetwork.................--....-.---...-- 28. 74 33.47 29. 65 14. 86 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments_.....___.___- 30. 65 32.16 32. 42 17. 32 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products__..........--..---. 24. 80 22. 97 26. 92 15.17 
fi TR AEE Fi RR ER a 5 A ey ee ne ae 28. 26 29. 10 29. 80 15. 79 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods: 
Bw se ot 6 ea rene ef a Eu ee MB oes 25. 73 14.45 
pS RE OOS REL SRT ke Ree 32.77 32.77 32. 59 22. 84 
= Boote amt Ge. ee eit eck eae 26. 01 27.77 25. 76 16. 47 
» Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods___....._._......... 25. 00 29. 42 28.11 13. 69 
Rubber and gutta percha goods. -_.-...-...-..-..-.---2-.-- 25. 84 25.05 27.77 17.46 
Pearl, horn, bone, celluloid, hair, etc.................-.---. 22. 93 24.12 25. 95 14. 46 
gi | Eee Ee Si Pe eal ON LUE Ct Sat a 25. 78 27. 66 26. 80 15. 98 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
DPGE Se od eee cccccccccccncanccccbbncetlocad« 28. 61 22.73 31. 02 16. 04 
Page eR so oe on oo ook ccccabcccee 27.02 27.72 27. 26 15. 55 
Animal and mineral oil products.......................--.. 28. 29 29. 50 31.32 16.19 
Miscellaneous chemical products.......................-.-- 30. 46 29. 24 34. 29 19. 84 
Fe  ) tk SE RS TRS ee eS 28. 88 27. 66 31. 88 18.11 
ES a >: ee ae REE 28. 98 (1) 28. 62 14. 76 
inting and paper goods: 
ee I  etennteietibuccodemee deed 24. 86 26. 41 28.15 16. 60 
Miscellaneous peer linnswsbénernuitiinddcceshbconne dual 26.05 27. 64 26. 66 16.05 
a Tis aE ES 37. 34 39. 82 41.72 19.06 
SE coin. hncmcccsamnnetineninndtitenaadlhamedndnci 34. 29 36. 80 39. 79 18.16 
extiles: 
ss i. 5c6 ck secccsascecebigacctiaeensutes 20. 55 22.00 28. 57 14.70 
Wott Gene... 5. Sa seuel Ua Rls. od Hie cee 25. 86 (*) 29. 52 16. 62 
i Bee 21. 80 15.42 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods.__..........__._- 19. 00 (1) 26. 84 15. 67 
Other textiles and allied products. ..................-....--- 24.14 24. 92 27. 59 17.03 
Tes 6. 3 re. Suse PIS Bey Oo. etna 22. 67 23. 72 27.43 15. 95 
lothing, millinery, laundering, ete.: 
eed smile 28.18 32.13 29. 89 15.77 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. .....................-....-.-- 18, 01 26.11 27.97 14. 36 
i ubawns 33. 93 35. 58 46. 26 24. 97 
Women’s underwear and furnishings...................-.-- 21. 20 21.99] 31.76 19. 05 
_ | SP Rg larga irr eae 29. 66 29. 66 36. 92 21. 85 
Cnn a cenddadibeccenecode 19. 58 20. 05 28. 24 15. 28 
Laundering, DUNNE, GU. nn. ccnnkdebdndnoccsbdede 19. 49 20. 32 28. 55 14. 96 
; «i “(i nent tet ate | Ta a ae 25. 49 29. 39 33. 20 17.45 
—=) 





‘ Average weekly earnings not computed because number of employees is too small. 
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Sh oven 
7 \ op OM plovyers i, 
All employees whole State. 
Industry - 
Whole a ae M 

State or en W Omen 
City 7 
| ~ 

Food, beverages, and tobacco: | 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products_-............--..-.-- $29. 56 $29. 54 $29.80) ging 
Fruit ‘and vegetable canning and preserving. -............-- 25. 22 25. 00 28. 72 1g 
Groceries not elsewhere classified_.__..._.....-.-2....-..-.- 29. 20 30. 42 $2.18 | 14 & 
eal RD SS eee 30. 69 33. 69 30. 54 | 70 
Bread and other bakery products._....................___-. 25. 89 26. 20 30. 81 | 14 
Rectan amen NE nan EES ES Eee 33. 41 38.04 82.02 1 
Cigars and other tobacco products__.._.............-...-..- 20. 93 22.17 27.97 2.3 
WES eT Ta eee 25.98} 26.16) 30.34, ry 
Waedly eee Nowe Ob. oth ed nce en ceme cee 34.15 34. 28 33. 72 | 
et QRS Ti ee HRT Le tee asain ea am a | 28.29] 29.70) 31.38] try 

| 








1 Average weekly earnings not computed because number of employees is too small. 


Wages in Virginia Industries, 1923-24 


HE twenty-seventh annual report of the Bureau of Labor 
Industry of Virginia presents in detail wage statistics of i 
. various industries in the State for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1924. In the followmg table are shown daily way 
rates for important occupations in the building trades, the iron an 
machinery, and printing and engraving industries, and in coal ani 
iron mining, taken from that report: 


DAILY WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN VIRGINIA, 1923-2 



































Num-| Daily wage rates | yome Daily wacer 
Occupation and race |, Der |_ Occupation andrace | 7or | ; 
r se ef em- [ or sex ofem- 
% os ploy-| High-{Low-| Aver- . pley-| High-| Low-, Ave. 
ees | est j est age me ees | est | est | age 
' 
Building trades | Building trades—C on. 
Generali contracting: Plumbing and steam 
Bricklayers— | fitting: 
Os ascccced 272 j$15. 00 |$5.00 | $10. 14 || Plumbers and gas 
Colored._._._.. 58 | 11.25{ 6.00; 8.75 fitters— 

Carpenters— RE ape 245 1$10. 00 ($3.00 | $6.% 
White_....... -| 1, 336 9.00} 4.00; 5.82 Colored........ 6 6.00 | 3.00 3. 
Colared........ 70 6.00} 2.40; 3.49 Sheet-metal work- 

Cement workers— | ers— 

ee eee. 79 | 10.00) 3.50; 619 White. -_._.._- 169 | 7.00) 4.00 5.82 
Colored_....... 50] 8.00/.3.50; 5.03 Colored... ..-. 4} 3.00/ 3.00, 30 

Electricians— Steam fitters— 

_ Seaieeeeaemsetr tee 91} 11.00) 5.20) 6.70 a 100} 9.00] 4.00; 6% 

Hod carriers— 
Whrme.cc.....- 4/| 6.00! 2.00 3. 68 Iron and machinery 
Colored_....___ | 332] 5.201250! 400 | 

Laborers— Blacksmiths...._.....- Ail | 7.20} 3.00 4) 
White.:......4 895 | 4.50 | 3.00 3. 03 || Blacksmiths’ helpers...) 132) 6.70 | 2.50 | $ 
Colored........ 603.4. 4.50 | 2.00 3.11 || Boiler makers_-_-_--_--.. 159} 7.00)2.50; 51 

Lathers— Carpenters and coop- { 
White_______.. 33 | 10.00 | 4.00 5. 79 bo i ERE 228 | 6.75 | 3.00 4. Oh 
Colored_......- 27 | 8.00) 3.15 5.39 |} Draughtsmen--.-____._- 143} 12.00) 5.00; 7% 
terers— Electricians............ 128 | 8.00] 4.75 | 5.9 
White__..._._- 93 | 15.00 | 7.20 9.61 |} Firemen... ..........-- 1231 7.80/275; 44 
Colored____...- 83 | 10.00} 6.48 8. 26 |} General hel ilted../2,580 | 6.75)2.70) 41 

Stone masons— General help—un- 

* Eu 48 | 10.00! 5.00} 8704} skilled..............- 2,927} 400/213!) 30 

Painting and paper Machinists -..........- 868} 8.00/2.70) 57 
hanging: Molders. .-.-....--.---- 304} 7.92) 3.60) 51 
Painters and deco- Pattern makers... -...- 94| 9.00) 4.80) 6! 
rators— Pipe fitters. -2........- 61.) -6.24/4.95/ 54 

yk __._ PP a ea 233 | 10.00 | 2.00 6.06 li Puddiers.....<.<.-.....- 32; 9.84 | 4.95 | 4 v 
Colored_....... 14} 5.00) 3.00; 3.71.\| Puddiers’ helpers......) 174 .5.16}2.70; 38 
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PATE ILY WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN VIRGINIA, 1923-24—Continued 
































































— : 
006 i Num-| Daily wage rates | Num-| Daily wage rates 
” ccupation and race al Occupation and race ars 
or Sex ploy-| High-| Low-| Aver- venibenes ploy-| High-| Low-| Aver- 
ees est est age | ees est est age 
i ee | 
—. yn and machinery— \} Printing and engrav- 
Continued i} ing—C ontinued 
13.9) RM otersandcalkers...} 76 | $6. 24 |$3.20] $5.08 || Pressmen: 
11. Tee 6 a 11 | 10.00 | 4.95 8. 18 | Eee 215 | $9.00 |$2.00 |_._.._. 
GE oeain |. --adedillnnans 62| 4.95) 2.75! 3.77 || Females ........... 5 | 6.34) 2.50] $4.10 
I j ! Pressmen’s helpers: 
tl inting and engraving i SR cosboccntbana 75} 5.25} 1.50 3. 04 
beth i] Females..........- 7| 3.00} 1.67 2. 23 
20.0 BR dors: || Proofreaders: 
"aa Males. . ------.---- 35 | 9.16) 3.00; 6.30 || a 20; 9.00/ 2.50} 65.50 
16a Females ...-------- 30 | 3.50 | 2.50 2.78 EN 33 | 5.60 | 200 3. 37 
= BRR positors: || Stereotypers, males....} 31] 7.50} 3.50] 6.06 
SN cideekowad 264 | 10.90|2.50/ 6.00} 
— a a 7 | 10.00 | 2. 50 5. 40 | Coal mines 
\'.\6 MiMtters, males.....-.-- 41| 7.00| 2.50} 2.43 | 
—__ BBgravers, males ...... 38 | 10.00 | 3.33 7.52 || Pick miners. -......... 2,058 | 15.80 |1.60) 1.99 
pders: Machine miners and 
MeO. oditieders 91 5.00 | 1.16 2. 95 I ae ee 4,138 | 12.00 | 1.63 1.77 
Females.....<-... 65 | 4.20] 2.00 2.42 || Timbermen-........-.. 687 | 21.00 | 2.50 2.62 
Jders: op 3 "et ae ae 61} 2.93 |%.50 2.65 
Meltat. .. cupidldece 10 | 7.00} 1.00 3.37 || Drivers and runners...| 747} 2.89 | 2.50 2.63 
a Females...-...5+.. 57 | 3.33 | 1.16 2 30 || Surface employees }....|2, 131 | 2.99 | 2.40 2.68 
ANCHE otype operators: 
the EEE 166 | 10.00 | 3. 50 6. 60 Iron ore mines 
> Female... .4-45-+-- 17 | 7.00 |} 2.08 4.21 | : 
ding pnotype casters, Miners and helpers....} 64] 3.25 | 2.62 2. 92 
al SO Tee eee 25 | 10.00 | 5.00 8.10 | Muckers and tram- 
' 4-0 Bifonotype operators, OS SIE: THIIOE WS. 46} 3.00! 2.00 2. 56 
and ee” Sree Ee ae 12; 5.42] 2.83 4.08 | Surface employees --.-.. 104{ 3.50 | 2.00 2. 79 
and Min. i _——— Pe SS mE) | Mere hate at 
1 Per ton. 2 Per hour. § Not including office and coke-oven employees. 


» Data as to classified weekly wages in other industries, also taken 
m the report, are shown in the following table: 


ASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN VIRGINIA, 1923-24, BY 
. SEX AND RACE 



































\ Ver 
age 
_- 7 Number of employees receiving per week— 
Industry, sex, and race Un- $3 | $5 $10 $15 $20 $25 
der to to to to to and 
$4.99 | $9.99 | $14.99 | $19.99 | $24.99} over 
vy ca 
keries: 
Males— | 
5.8 SES SE RR Sa “ee 3 6 21 51 118 89 299 
3.0 SS -eee S  eees eeee 2 18 51 164 84 80 
Females— 
67 Wet dU ecercsdccetuserecuscdsesecsdevetves 79 90 23 5 2 
0 i aaa ee eres foes eee 26 < S ee e  e 
bots and shoes: 
Males— 
6.4 ISIS CS Se EC RE Oe Se, ree ? Serer 47 125 203 229 575 
3.4 ES i is i OSS Ee EE: TENET y Keay 1 23 re eee tre 4 
5,76 Females— 
, SA Ss a a ee ee See ee eres 136 337 280 128 58 
4 gl : RE I SE ees BAR ae 1 eee lo 
74 ck and tile: 
5,9 ales— 
4.4) SS SR a a Se 39 71 21 47 43 39 40 
4.19 «kit > Sei | Saip aeehe pen 71 83 16 144 193 227 31 
ndy, chewing gum, etc 
3. OL ales— 
5,10 ES TN RS Ne RES eer eee 4 9 70 65 21 84 
§.71 | SE RR ee a a See 2 3 1 188 170 10 13 
6.41 Females— 
le Wee, tt scsseuwuwwuws | eee 79 67 18 5 4 3 
4 : EN AAR a aa aa RNS 488 18 4 jivceuo 1 
3. 
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CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN VIRGINIA, 1923-4 » 
SEX AND RACE—Continued “*, BY 
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Number of employees receiving per week_ 
ae 
Industry, sex, and race Un- $3 $5 $10 | $15 $20 | gos 
der to to to to to 7 
$4.99 | $9.99 | $14.99 | $19.99 | $24.99 Over 
Cannery products: 

Males— ~ L 
ee ete os oe ene 98 41 27| 168 92 15 | _ 
PS hn cb ccdwcdowcbinseccetelssibdises- 61 18 67 338 62 1}. 

Females— ™ Fe 
ES a gare? et ae Ps > ae 143 57 53 | 168 74 1....__|. - 
Colored... .-. .........-----.--sseeees------ 119 ll 196 | 212 1\|....."-™ 

Cooperage, barrels and staves: 
TL. G6 cdaceEiendecnennccsaatbletsednetue 67 20 46| 101 130 60 | — 
9) Ee a RST err ee 168 82 122 216 207 23 | 

Females— Fe 
DPE caccachoncwederccssShitliiacssess mee 1 6 4f_.....| 7 
SIL vcinnctgd-aingalitkanceantdiahbaidintemticinaiaucael: 25 47 62 13 : 2 ee 

Cotton goods | 

Males— | Mi 
SE Naat ee TT, ee eS ee ee 82] 577 78} 402) on 
OOD Slik Jap didlo dncccncecccndititstndétss iuhshbalclade eed 2 204 76 33 | 

Females— ai 
ae SE Say Seneneiras NUNES SSN ae SOS Me ae 140] 450] 458] 128 | v7 
0 OS ES ee ee Pen ere oe era's ere 151 | ore ae eis 

Fertilizer and guano: 

Males— Fer 
ar, SR AAR PE SSR eS ae Eee f BRP Ree 93 33 51 | 
CINE 26 46. . chibi tee ctledebksa cabal. 20 23 19 149 | 1,060 274 | 

Fish oil and fish guano: ™ 
es— “nr 
) | Tae ey eee eee een ee ee 51 192 266 161 | 
TEM EST, SY Be OLED at Ee oe AEA S | Sat aaa bd So 15 156 371 119 4 

Females— | -m) 
Writes cae asesencdicne ini denise sncdadbeeiliesl due 10 19 D acca «.-- ’ 
Rb SE eee Gt a ey. _ 9) BR: STE <a a 

Flour and grist mills: 
ales— 7 Fe 
ETE 1 OL, Et 1 23 50 103 220 127 | 
aks test Soak oes uate bot 1 3 14 41 184 28 | 
Furniture, mattresses, etc.: 
INTL. 525 So cerencadiemaensdeqslibtediel 20} 420} 199} 559] 509] 274| -” 
EN osiuniochainlonipns ditt dele tite nndiedieatlihuinndinan 88 13 93 66 g 
Females— 
, RET eee a Sirah hee CRE ee ee 9 15 10 36 ll 2 
OGNOE.. <r oc ccctens C8 ae) ar Se ee Sees | pennne-| anes 
Garments (including clothing, shirts, and overalls) 
es 
Ue. oh LE Fb ost en ccnkbibecanctibuun 1 2 19 14 67 8 | 
RES ie SS A Ge Se | es Se 4 1 27 4 | 

Females— hac 
a MERE ts SL Le 9 73| 472) 712] 507 94 | | 
RR Oe Cl ee RE IR ON SURREY jersqereners 15 5 4 1 | , 

Ice (artificial) : 

Males— | 
i SS OE IES EEE EE A ES a RR ARO 33 42 122 166 67 
aw chia e elena 36 8 135 177 72 

Females— | nk 
oe ee a a” EE Kye gteleNee 16 7 
ction db tiaobandibeameeopeessbaenaeananseseeses o heavecea Be Minene--|-- : 

Knitting mill products: 
, ee en ee ee Lee ON 1} 31 73] 261] 88 | m 
SE EY SE ae a aN SR eek eevee 12 -t- i vole 

Females— M 
ee... 602... oi bol i dnehenersbohascaait 17 29 268 425 329 42 | 
ETE EAR TER TE RE ET IE 7 19 122 124 =; 

Lime, cement, and limestone: Fe 
es— 
GE SS Se ae a Sa a: 30 26 387 391 276 
NL, SE haa Te as dbl oa hed Raacia idmeernaldinieiie' 10 157 360 146 
Paper = pulp: 
a 2 64 417 146 
SE O01... ck BEB = 3s dancdh debcnhnahSncodtiiamenadiobesses 1 Si] 888] 456) 1,1 
Females— 
See Fe EE SE A ae ee age napa aire Gaye 17 y |) ie 
| RE OP er ar“ a eh ci heseet 5 lecocdell | ee: ES 
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‘, BYERS .ssIFIED WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN VIRGINIA, 1923-24, BY 
ei SEX AND RACE—Continued 















































— ee ” ce a 
ak~ Number of employees receiving per week— 
— 
$25 Industry, sex, and race Us $3 $5 $10 $15 $20 $25 
and der to to to to to and 
Over $3 | $4.99 | $9.99 | $14.44 | $19.99 | $24.99 over 
~ ; faz) enw 4 
er products (paper boxes, bags, twine, etc.): 
Males— 
ge REN TRO EE RN Bere 16{ 74] 109| 60] 155 
«d COG cdewer Oba csd~ cate chtucakees boan.ktdn wi 1 2 19 84 13 3 
Vemales— 
ag Oe fe ee eee Es La SOT: 109 | 304] 83] 25 7 
COE acc cnuccneun es SRA URRD cde satecdiaihadebeic us tatbidibied 7 RS ee Se 
put cleaning, coffee roasting, etc.; | 
N é ] 2S 
a whihe, + sees ee io? oft: pe tay 1 5 15 28 66 
y | BEE ST EO Re ey reared ages ee Ss 266 497 24 3 
Females = 
Pe a eee eS “ee 6 25 © bie vap sdbiewen 
to”) MRS 6c) ot We CSS OSG RRP Ree es ee Pe AS. sdetlatndib eon 695 93 4 lxo.<._-|_ gece’ 
hn, doors, and blinds: | 
Males— 
WEEE White..Lessvcecvel dent} Silt wilh tee | 3g] 47 7 157} 368} 201 612 
I ca lala ine ail Sete ases r se 16 34| 367] 278 32 6 
, y-mil] products: 
‘ie Males— 
"Wikia tt 200) 220 7st) Lei! at Oo te 3| 61| 380| 674] 704! 687 
ee ae eee See ee 59 2 190 | 1, 454 562 44 525 
Females— zs 
14 SO Ee ee BS | Ley 6 Sheek ot. 
i nlngactleliRalel a lla agnor vn iat 75 4 ART sugitercay ib deel 
pbuilding: 
Males— 
1a ee Redline weetcemteent ative tenner: s| 103| 231| 357] 1,924 
§ CM hen Sic gccrvecceus eueckdbsiinca 3. bunt 93 30 094 405 80 
-mill products: 
Males - 
ft ES ET Ee eee See 6 3 57 670 576 912 2, 116 
Cn ee 442 76 60 42 
F Females— 
a White........- Ee ee ee TFET, 8 6| 237 | 1,664 | 1,108 47 167 
‘ eh CTP SE, Le ae 1 21 ae Eile 
ughtering and meat packing: 
Males— 
GN Wied Betis kaw rece eh 1 1 A 7 189 223 
Q ESE ee a AEE: oe Tere 10 17 240 390 94 
4 Females— 
= Werte... dca ckbrn stivcab how dbsilsctannk dh bes. AS ee 59 DE La cinkddis 1 
-oumy Col@eas eee) ce a ei aie te Liste 27 55 28 4 10 
mnery products: 
of ~Males— 
7 Bt RR IEE ce eee Ry) Sa 87/ 630} 307] 117 
4 in... hu. war ibe oie 4} 215 65 17 
4 acco and its products: 
Males— 
White__....._- bales SSe-2 3 ee BR 7 ae ee a 1 19 282 346 257 609 
ik em nha tae 18 433 | 1,627 | 1, 555 219 3l 
Females— 
. See ee eee 2| 165/2,102] 942] 148 13 
Conia csi. webb lee bow dbabdudaunlat 71 260 | 3, 287 | 1, 698 274 31 33 
5 — bags, etc.: 
vales— 
ES Re eae Ogee” Meee Loy 5 145 570 167 166 
EE a eee Ae Pe ea ee ee ee ee eee OT ee me ee en 27 ee he pee ee 
ny Females— 
x ee ee ee ea a 6 81 78 Sikes is 
re goods: 
ales— 
. See et SRE a a Gere Pha is| 107| 87} 260] 159 
, . «a i cillanbeted tpecagalinde lity apne y sai Rie es Beek Tes Rey Ss. en Soha parte 1 1 
emales— 
50] pi 2 RS ee Ne oe ee ee ee eee 37 105 69 » MAPESS. Os 
25 oe IRIE REESE ET SIRS SEER SEES i a B besa etecwnn|oce--sel-oarcee 
10 
|, 40 
4] 
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Hours of Work of Argentine Commercial Employees ' 
lw Argentine National Department of Labor recently mad, 


study of 1,411 commercial establishments in Buenos Airs with 

the object of ascertaining the average hours of work i sy 
establishments. The results showed that the 5,950 commer 
employees were working on an average of 9 hours, 39 minutes, pe 
day, while employees in restaurants worked, on the average, 13 hoy 
and 50 minutes. The inquiry also showed that when the employy 
lives in the establishment he works longer hours than if he lives jy 
his own home. 





ttt 
—_p ooo 


Ruling of Czechoslovak Supreme Court on Overtime Pay ” 


RECENT decision of the Supreme Administrative Court g 
Czechoslovakia prescribes that the eight-hour day act of Defy.a» 
cember 19, 1918, is to be interpreted to mean that all overting _— 

must be paid for separately, and that the fact that the worker has no 
claimed any special pay, or even has continued to work after the em. 
ployer has refused his request for special pay, does not in any way 
divest him of his rights to overtime pay. Ger 

It will be remembered that the Czechoslovak eight-hour day act lays dow 
the principle that actual hours of work shall in principle not exceed 8 hours withiy 
24 hours. Special permits, however, are allowed to be issued for extra wok 
necessary for important reasons, and overtime not exceeding two hours per day 
during not more than 16 weeks in a year may be granted in similar circumstances 
Section 6, paragraph 3, of the act explicitly states ‘‘these extraordinary hours ¢ 
work shall count as overtime and be specially remunerated.” 

Similarly, in respect of certain subsidiary operations necessarily preceding ¢ 
following work, and in the necessary handing over of work (Arbeitstibergale), » 
also in respect of overtime work in undertakings serving a public need, extra rm 
muneration must be paid for all these branches of work in so far as they exceed 
the regular working hours (section 7, paragraph 4, of the act). 

The labor courts have on more than one occasion taken the vier 
that a worker who did not demand special pay for overtime on li 
next pay day had tacitly renounced his rights to payment for overtime 
The decision of the supreme court would therefore seem to have mat 
finally clear the intention of the eight-hour day act to regard th 
right te overtime pay as an inherent and indefeasible right under tl 
act itself. 


AV 





= eo eo 


Wages in the French Metal Industry in October and November, 1%! 


HE average wages paid in October and November, 1924, 1 
metallurgical and mining industries, and in mechanical, ele 
trical, and metal construction and allied industries (with the 

exception of metal mines), are given in the Bulletin du Ministére di 
Travail (Paris), October-December, 1924 (pp. 388, 389). The siudy 
of wages, which was made by the Union of Metallurgical and Ming 
Industries, covered establishments employing 608,800 workes, 
226,000 of whom were employed in the vicinity of Paris. Tt 
average wages are those paid to adult male workers, who form 


— 





1 Argentina. Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Boletin [formerly Crénica Mensual), Buclé 
Aires, September, 1924, pp. 1419-1432. 
FO gga from International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information. Geneva, D«:5 

, Pp. 1 . 
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cent of the personnel of these establishments, and include those 

, hourly work and piecework. All bonuses are included, with the 
ifception of family allowances and payments in kind. | 
MEE Following are the average hourly wages of workers in the region 
hii Paris and in the other departments. The skilled workers form 
lM per cent of the total number of employees, semiskilled workers 
[rm 22 per cent, and laborers 16 per cent, the remaining 15 per cent 
Nfeing women and young persons. 
RD opAGE HOURLY WAGES OF WORKERS IN FRENCH METAL AND MINING INDUS 
in TRIES IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1924 

[Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 






















































Region of | Other de- 
Grade Paris partments | Total 
of Francs Francs Francs 
bs Hlled workers a ee ee me eee eee een eeee 3. 92 2. 98 3. 
i Ligtilled WOPRONWs 2534. sid Usd ids ewtehs cl. els Tid 3.11 2. 41 2. 64 
hcuate 1:55.14 Sinbd ne bee biiek~ Gp —bnkihe atbtisitadin apswstin inn apne gp dbpid 2. 51 2. 04 2. 19 
vt Rivebaibeds 28 FO 0) 859 US BIS peoy Sis 40 | 3. 48 2. 63 | 2. 91 





German Decree on Ejight-hour Day in Coke Ovens and Blast 


Furnaces! : 


RTICLE 7 of the decree of December 21, 1923, which regulates 
the hours of labor in Germany,’ provides that in branches of 
industry or in occupations involving special danger to the 
salth and life of the workers, or in which the workers are exposed 
the effects of heat, dust, poisonous substances, etc., or to danger 
m explosives, overtime work shall be ae rapart only if urgently 
| iaiiad in the interest of the public oruf long experience has shown 
at it is not harmful, and if it does not exceed half an hour per day. 
e decree authorizes the Federal Minister of Labor to determine 
what branches of industry and in what occupations the hours of 
bor shall be limited in this manner. 

In pursuance of this article the Minister of Labor issued a decree 
January 20, 1925, prohibiting overtime at coke ovens for workers 
ployed at the ovens, as well as for those engaged in the transport 
coal directly to the ovens and of coke from the ovens; and at 
ast furnaces for workers employed at the furnaces, as well as for 
ose engaged in the direct transport of coke or flux to the furnaces 
- the molten metal from the furnaces or of pig iron from the 
wary: 

In the ease of workers who spend only a part of their working 
he at the above occupations, overtime is prohibited only on those 
ys in which the greater part of the working-day is spent in these 
cupations. 

The decree becomes effective April 1, 1925. If, however, economic 
nditions in parts of Germany are such that putting the decree 
to effect would endanger the above-named industries, the highest 
ate authorities may, with the consent of the Federal Minister of 
bor, defer putting the decree into effect. 


A 


ne, 





The data on which this article is based are from: Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, Gewerk- 
its-Zeitung, Berlin, Jan. 31, 1925, p. 66; and Vorwirts, Berlin, Jan. 18, 1925. 
See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, March, 1924, pp. 85-87. 
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The above decree marks the end of the system of two 12-hoy 
shifts in coke ovens and blast furnaces and the return to the 8-hoy 
shift. Thus the first step for restoring the 8-hour day in the (yw, 
man heavy industries has been taken. It is expected that in th 
near future overtime work will be prohibited in all iron and ste 
gas, lime, cement, and glass works and in some branches of {hy 
chemical industry. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Germany, November and 
December, 1924 


Wages 


N reviewing the movement of wages in Germany during the yey 
1924 the German Statistical Office e157 the following statis. 
tics relative to skilled and unskille 


At the beginning of the year under review the crisis due to the stabilizatin [iit 





workers: ! 


of the currency brought about a low level of wages and a much Gisturbed labo 
market. During the course of the year this abnormal state of affairs was ove. 
come. Unemployment among trade-union members fell from 26.5 per cent jy 
January to 8.1 per cent in December, and short-time work from 23.4 to 6.5 pg 
cent. In public employment exchanges the number of applicants for wor 
per 100 vacancies fell from 650 in January to 338 in December. The weighte 
average hourly wage rate of nine representative groups of workers, based 4 
wages fixed in collective agreements, rose from January to December in the inti 


ease of skilled workers from 0.57 to 0.75 mark, and in that of unskilled workers ica 
from 0.44 to 0.53 mark. The weekly rate, exclusive of overtime, rose fronfpRailrc 
27.45 to 36.52 marks for skilled workers and from 22.74 to 27, 69 marks fo 
unskilled workers. The difference in the remuneration of skilled and wiskille 
workers increased considerably during the year under review. In Januan 
this difference was equivalent to 20.7 per cent while in December it amounte 
to 31.9 per cent. 


The following table illustrates the movement of wages of skilled 
and unskilled workers during the year 1924, by months: 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES? OF GERMAN SKILL 
. AND UNSKILLED WORKERS, 1924, BY MONTHS 


{1 mark=23.8 cents] 























Skilled workers Unskilled workers 
Weekly rate— Weekly rate— 
Month 5 
Hourly Hourly 
rate | Forregu-/Inclusive| rate | Forregu- Inclusiv 
lar hours} of over- lar hours | of over 
of labor time of labor time 
1924 Marks| Marks Marks | Marks| Marks 
Joma 2 1k nd ckibd 1s. mbdinbact.--aeeehi 0. 57 Se. boca lewiil 0. 44 22. 
RCW oni cn oisd 45s chacr desbiccwrecssaseisun . 57 27. 44 28. 25 . 43 22. 33 
PEEL. >, cn&hnckadlvc oom brid summa) oatemetan 57 27. 93 29. 26 . 42 8 
we Ndi id. Les ei ain Rs ee 62 30. 15 31. 68 44 
tii isin dds deddodbd~ aadddetibens akihs 66 32. 37 33. 91 47 
I 69 34. 01 35. 70 49 
PPE ree rears S © ME! SB .70 34.10 35. 81 49 
CR i asin «gd Sa ectien dink dks Res oan omni . 70 34. 24 35. 94 50 
eee . 245.44.5~-~ 235i 0b eid eed edge .70 34.31 36. 01 50 
PIPE PAY hk Rae OR avn 34. 70 36. 48 51 
ROOTES - hhh GA i Ta ie a daldidleds .72 35. 38 37.17 52 
pS EEE, EE RE a Oa: See ew 75 36. 52 38. 45 53 

















1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, Jan. 28, 1925, pp. 60-62. | , 
? The above wage rates are the weighted average maximum rates for the highestage class of mine, )u!™ 
trades, wood, metal, textile, factory, and railroad workers, and of printers in industrial centers. Ins0! 
as family allowances are being granted they are included for the wife and 2 children. The regular wee®! 
hours of labor are those fixed in collective agreements, usually 48 hours, but in some instances (v. £..“ 


railroads) 54 hours. 
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The hourly and weekly wage rates of skilled and unskilled workers 
n nine representative industry groups for November and December, 
1924, are shown in the following table: 

‘RIGHTED AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES! OF GERMAN SKILLED 


AR pe SSE MBER ERS IN REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRY GROUPS, NOV 
aI - N - , 1924 
{1 mark= 23.8 cents] 




















Skilled workers * Unskilled workers 
Weekly rates— Weekly rates— 
Industry eoep or Hourly Hourly 
pecu patlo > 
o-. rates For regular | Inclusive of rates For regular | Inclusive of 
hours of labor overtime hours oflabor| overtime 
Nov.|Dec.| Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. Nov. Dee. Nov. | Dec. | Nov. | Dee. 








ee 





Mks.|Mks.| Mks.| Mks.| Mks.| Mks. |Mks.|Mks.| Mks.| Mks.| Mks. | Mks. 

{ine workers #__.......-- 0. 83 (0. 90 | 40. 02 | 43. 38 |......-]_....-: 0. 50 10. 53 | 29.64 | 31.62 |_______|_____- 

Building trades. .....--- . 86 =» 3t. 5 36 % 2 eee Bee ~72| .72 | 34.52 | 34 57}_______ ee 

Woodworkers.........-- .77 | .78 | 36.21 | 36.97 | 37.01 | 37.79 | .64 | .65 | 30.10 | 30.59 | 30.82 | 31.32 

Metal workers #........- .73 .73 | 35,04 | 35.04 | 39.67 | 40.10 | .50 | .51 | 24.00 | 24.48 | 27.16 | 27.61 
extile workers: 

Male $. iia bGhink te -55 | .56 | 26.40 | 26.88 | 29.31 | 20.60 | .44 | .45 | 21.12] 21.60) 23.64 | 23.88 

Female (single) - - --- 39 | .40 | 18.72 19.20 | 20.58 | 21.19 | .31 | .32 | 14.88] 15.36 16.74 | 16. 93. 





Factory workers:* 
Chemical industry --| .68 | .68 | 32.64 | 32.64 | 36.72 | 36.72 | .59 | .59 | 28.32 | 28.32 31.86 | 31.86 








Paper industry..._- (53 | 153 | 25.44 | 25.441... |. -___- 148 | 148 | 23.04 | 23.04]... jo. 
Printing trades (mar- 

ried workers).........- .80 | .80 | 38.31 | 38.31 | 42.80 | 42.80 | .68 | .68 | 32.43 | 32.43 | 36.23 | 36.23 
Railroad workers *..-..-| .64 | .67 | 34.78 | 36.18 |__..._.|.._.__- 50 | 152 | 26.96} 2208|. |. 





























Weighted average-_| .72 | .75 | 35.38 | 36, 52 | 37.17 | 38.45 | .52 | .53 | 26.82 | 27.69 | 28.13 | 28.97 





1 The wage rates shown represent the weighted average maximum rates as fixed in collective agreements 
or workers of the highest age class. 

? The wage rates of skilled nine, metal and textile workers shown here represent piecework rates, as fixed 
in collective agreements. 
‘Inclusive of family allowance for wife and 2 children; skilled workers represent coal and ore pick miners; 
unskilled workers represent workers above ground exclusive of mechanics. 

‘Inclusive of family allowance for wife and 2 children. 

The table preceding indicates that in December wage rates re- 

mained either stationary or increased slightly as compared with 
November. The only industry group in which a considerable wage 


increase was granted in December, 1924, is the mining industry. 


" Hours of Labor 


|‘ May, 1924, the General Federation of German Free Trade- 

Unions made an investigation into the weekly hours of labor 
actually worked in German industry. The results of this investiga- 
tion were summarized in the October, 1924, issue of the MONTHLY 
Lasor Review (pp. 85-87). Six months later the federation made a 
like eo covering the week November 3 to 8, 1924,? the 


results of which are summarized in the table following. 


4 Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, Gewerkschaftszeitung, Berlin, Jan. 3, 1925, pp. 5-7. 
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EXTENT OF OVERTIME WORK IN GERMANY DURING THE WEEK ENDING N\ VEN 
BER 8, 1924, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS ie 











Per cent of— 





—._ 
Full-time workers 


Workers working— 


covered Short- 

time —— 
workers 48 hours} Over 4s Over i 
or less | hours | hours 


Industry group 





' 


SIE no coccecetc codecs casccccthndticénlten: 240, 207 
Printing trades 59, 447 
Chemical industry 150, 669 
W oodworking 165, 184 
Metal industry 1, 324, 846 | 
Textile industry 361, 343 | 
Shoe industry 61, 124 | 


20 or =3 00 
no G0 


mC 
oas 





Aono 


= 





wn BmOtM Ore I 


Total week ending Nov. 8, 1924. 2, 362, 820 
Total week ending May 17, 1924_...._-..._.-.___.- 2, 453, 523 | 


} 


es 
oo 
Ww 

















1 Includes short-time workers. 


The last investigation shows that in the week ending November 
8, 1924, only 45.4 per cent of the workers covered worked in excess 
éf 48 hours a week, as compared with 54.7 per cent in the week 
ending May 17, 1924. Of the workers working over 48 hours, 10,7 
per cent worked over 54 hours, as against 13 per cent in May. Over 
time work, 1. e., work in excess of 48 hours, seems to be most ex- 
tensive in the textile (66 per cent), metal (53.1 per cent), and chemi- 
cal (38.8 per cent) industries. On the whole, there is evident a 
tendency to return to the eight-hour day. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND EFFICIENCY OF LABOR 





Increased Production Through Improved Machinery 


O STUDY of the yogi ae of labor in any industry is complete 
without some idea of the tools or equipment with which these 
employees work. 

_ An article appearing in the January 15 number of The Iron Age 
Hentitled ‘‘Continuous molding and casting” gives an insight into 
hat a foundry company of Warren, Ohio, is doing to lessen the 
amount of hand labor required. In this foundry; which began 
peration on January 8, hand labor has been reduced to a minimum. 
Mechanical conveyors handle the molds and flasks, and even the 
system for handling and preparing the sand for use in the molds is 
lentirely mechanical. In the ordinary foundry this work is done by 
and. 

The melting equipment consists of 48-inch cupolas designed for 


Hcontinuous pouring which is made possible by the mechanical con- 


eyors. Under this arrangement only three men are required for 
pouring, and it is expected that they will easily handle 85 tons of 
metal during a working-day. 

The plant is equipped for making castings ranging in weight from 

ounce to 50 pounds and has a melting capacity of 85 tons in 9 
hours. It is scheduled to produce 25,000 automobile pistons during 
» working-day. With the saving of labor that is being effected it is 
expected that the daily output will average one ton (2,000 pounds) 
f castings for each one and three-fourths men, counting all the men 
mployed. This means, when operating at full capacity, a production 


sof approximately 127 pounds of castings, or 18.68 automobile pistons, 


per man hour. 
- In the same and the following issue of The Iron Age the tendency 
toward increasing the unit of production in a number of large indus- 
ries by the installation of material-handling machinery is discussed. 
he writer states that machine tools and most forms of production 
ools have reached a stage of development and perfection in which 
they are about 99 per cent efficient. Automatic punch presses, 
hutomatic screw scaiaeten, and many other forms of automatic ma- 


ichinery on the market reduce to a minimum the labor involved in mak- 


ng the product or in performing the machine operation on the product. 
he machine must be fed to capacity, however, in order to obtain 
maximum production, and by the aid of material-handling machinery 
it is possible to reduce to a minimum the time which machines are 
hecessarily idle for the purpose of recharging. 
The writer states that the usual size of beam in textile mills where 
hand labor is employed carries from 150 to 300 pounds of thread for 
warping, but in mills where material-handling machinery is used the 
eams carry from 600 to 1,000 pounds. It takes a long time to 
nstall a beam on a Jacquard loom or any other fancy-pattern loom, 
is each thread must be connected to its proper place. The larger the 
eam, however, the less frequently a new beam has to be installed and 
¢ greater the production of the loom, or weaver who tends it. 
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An artificial silk company has recently purchased material-hanqling 
equipment by which it is possible to handle 1,000 pounds of jy, 
material on one spool. 

The wire industry has also used such machinery to advantage. |) 
some plants using hand labor bundles weighing up to 200 pounds wer 

roduced. About three years ago a new mill built and designed j 
onnile 300-pound bundles began operation. The larger the }und) 
the fewer the number of times necessary to start the wire in th, 
drawing equipment. As the time taken for charging the machine; 
which are practically automatic in operation, is considerably mor 
than that for removing the finished product, the real significance of 
cutting down the charging time immediately becomes apparent. 

With, respect to machinery used in warehouses, on docks, etc., the 
labor necessary to move large shipments of materials can be ereatly 
reduced by the installation of the proper equipment. In this connec. 
tion, the writer says that about 50 years ago in Mobile an old escalatoy 
was installed to load and unload freight from ships when the tide did 
not favor the movement of material. This is still in use, but can not 
be compared with the modern moving platform which carries five or six 
men. with their trucks at one time up a steep incline. Another plant 
used trained mules to supply the motive power for propelling long 
trains of cotton bales from the railroad siding or boat landing to any 
of about 25 large buildings where the cotton is stored. 

The most efficient handling of cotton in warehouses, however, is 
done in Manchester, England. The Manchester Cotton Safes, a very 
successful cotton warehouse, probably handles more bales of cotton 

er man per day than any other cotton warehouse in the world. 

his warehouse, a large concrete building, is so designed that boats 


‘dW 


dock on one side of the building and railroad cars run alongside the 
other. The cotton is picked up by a crane at the ship’s side and 
either deposited in the warehouse or conveyed to the railroad cars 
without the necessity for rehandling. In other words, the crane is 
the material-handling machinery, giving unusually efficient results. 
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WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR 





Hours, Wage Rates, and Earnings of Women in Ohio Industries 


HE Federal Women’s Bureau recently published a study of 
4% women in Ohio industries, undertaken at the request of the 
Ohio State Industrial Commission. The investigation, which 
was carried on between September 16 and December 15, 1922, in- 
cluded 302 establishments, located in 44 cities and towns, and 
employing 32,088 women and girls. Data were copied from the pay 
rolls as to the hours and days worked, and the earnings for every 
woman and girl employed during the week ending September 16, 
1922, or for the nearest representative week. Personal data were 
secured from the women themselves. 

The women studied were employed in retail stores, in various kinds 
of manufacturing, and in laundries. Retail stores employed the 
argest group, 4,504; the next largest number, 4,091, were in the 
manufacture of clothing; and 3,790 were in the manufacture of cigars 
and tobacco, no other form of manufacture employing as many as 
000. Laundries employed 1,140, and 1,116 were engaged in the 
manufacture of food products. 

The great majority of the women from whom personal data were 
ecured were native-born whites; only 4.6 per cent were negroes 
and 15.4 per cent foreign born. Reports as to age, from 17,915, 
showed that 7.2 per cent were under 18 years old, 40.7 per cent were 18 
and under 25 years, 14.6 per cent were 25 and under 30 years, 20.6 per 
ent were 30 and under 40 years, and 16.9 per cent were 40 years and 
over. Attention is called to the fact that more than half the number 
vere past 25, and that well over one-third were 30 years of age and 
over. The age distribution differed considerably in the various 
industries. 

The largest proportions of women 30 years of age and over were found in 
women’s suit and coat manufacturing, cordage manufacturing, laundries, and the 
ianufacture of auto tops and other canvas products, 59.9 per cent, 59.4 per 
went, 57.8 per cent, and 53.9 per cent, respectively, of the women employees 
alling in this age classification. Industries conspicuous for the employment of 
young women were 5-and-10-cent stores, the manufacture of gloves, candy, and 
shirts and overalls, with 54.9 per cent, 44 per cent, 41.7 per cent, and 39.1 per 
ent, respectively, of the women employees who were under 20 years of age. 

Of 16,222 adult women reporting on conjugal status, 28.4 per cent 
were married, 17.2 per cent were a edawed, divorced, or separated, 
ind 54.4 per cent were single. The great majority, 88.7 per cent, 
were living at home or with relatives. 

Information on industrial experience was secured from 14,604 adult 
women. Of these, 20.5 per cent had been in the trade in which they 
were found less than 1 year, 44.4 per cent 1 year but under 5 years, 19 
per cent 5 and under 10 years, 8.1 per cent 10 and under 15 years, 
ind 8 per cent 15 years and over. 





‘United States. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau bulletin No. 44: Women in Ohioindustries; 
study of wages and hours. Washington, 1925. 137 pp. 
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Under the Ohio laws, hours for women are limited to 50 a week 
and 9 in any one day, except Saturday, when women in mercantil 
establishments may be em al for 10 hours. The scheduled dajjy 
hours in the plants covered by the investigation were 8 or less in {i 
establishments employing 9,121 adult women; over 8 and under 9 
in 47 establishments employing 4,520 women; 9 in 174 establishment 
with 16,582 women; rm over 9 in 4 establishments with 241 women 
It will be noticed that the 9-hour day was the most common, 54.4 pe 
cent of the total number having this day. The weekly hours showe 
a different incidence, owing in part to the Saturday half holiday 
which prevailed in some of the industries. Of the 30,464 women for 
whom this item was learned, 10.5 per cent had a scheduled week of 
44 hours or less, 12.3 per cent one of 44 and under 48 hours, 11.9 per 
cent one of 48 hours, 22.2 per cent one of over 48 and under 50 hour, 
42.7 per cent one of 50 hours, and 0.5 per cent a week of over 50 and 
under 52 hours. 

Earnings differed considerably with the industry with location 
(earnings in large cities being higher than in small places), and with 
method of payment, pieceworkers showing a higher level than time. 
workers. 













The median earnings of 30,568 women, irrespective of time worked, wer 
$13.80. Of this number, 7.1 per cent earned less than $6, 19-7 per cent earned 
less than $10, 43.4 per cent earned less than $13, 65.6 per cent earned less than 
$16, and 84 per cent earned less than $20. 





The highest median earnings were found in the manufacture of men’s suits 
and coats, $19.60, for the 1,688 women included in this industry. The man. 
facture of women’s suits and coats with a median of $19.35 for 383 women, the 
manufacture of rubber products with a median of $17.25 for 2,098 women, and 
the manufacture of electric products with a median of $16.60 for 1,868 women 
ranked next. 

The lowest median week’s earnings were found in cordage manufacturing, 
$10.35 for 140 women. Five-and-ten-cent stores with a median of $10.55 for 
420 women and candy manufacturing with a median of $10.65 for 804 women 
were almost as low in the scale of earnings. 

The general mercantile establishments in which were employed the largest 
group of women in any one industry, 3,905, showed a median of $14.05. 











A comparison between weekly earnings and weekly rates was 
possible only for a group of 6,052 time workers, and for these the 
medians of earnings and rates were exactly the same, $13.55. 4 
comparison of rates and hours brought out an interesting feature. 








A comparison of rates and scheduled weekly hours shows a tendency for 
higher wage rates to accompany shorter hours, those firms with a high standard 
in one respect having a high standard also in the other. The highest median 
rate in the table correlating rates and scheduled hours was the $17.65 median 






for a 44-hour week. 


Records of yearly earnings were confined to those who had worked 
at least 44 out of the possible 52 weeks, and hence covered « cot: 
siderably smaller group than that for which weekly earnings were 
secured. 


Records of a year’s earnings were secured for 4,336 women, who showed 4 
median of $726. Of this group, 8.8 per cent earned less than $500 a year, 5) 
per cent earned from $500 to $800, and 36.2 per cent earned $800 or more. The 
highest median was found in the manufacture of women’s suits and coats, 5/4 
for 77 women. The manufacture of men’s suits and coats ranked almost % 
high, with a median of $972 for 241 women. The lowest median was $55 fot 
94 women employed in candy manufacturing, and the next lowest, $560 for 1# 
women in glove manufacturing. The 663 women in general mercantile esta! 
lishments revealed a median of $801. 
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mendment of French Law Regulating Night Work of Women and 
Children! 


LAW passed by the French Senate, December 30, 1924, amends 
(\ the articles of the French Labor Code relating to the night 
work of women and children so as to secure conformity with the 
rovisions of the convention adopted by the Washington Inter- 
ational Labor Conference. 
Article I of Book IL of the Labor Code fixed the age of children who 
uld be employed in factories, mines, quarries, workshops, etc., of 
y nature whatever at 13 years. The present law states that chil- 
ren, workers, or apprentices aged less than 18 years, and women, 
nay not be employed at any kind of night work in such establishments, 
d JRUAG iernown under 18 years of age may not be employed at any 
iht work in enterprises which transport persons or merchandise on 
he highway or railroads and in loading or unloading freight or cargo. 
The other provisions of the law are as follows: 
All work between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. is considered as night work. 
he night rest of women and children must have a duration of at 
pst 11 hours. i 
Certain industries, fixed by a regulation of the public administra- 
on, in which the work has to do either with raw materials or mate- 
als in the process of manufacture which are susceptible to rapid 
terioration, are allowed a temporary suspension of the rules in 
beard to the work of women in pa to save such materials from loss. 
order to prevent impending accidents or to repair those that have 
pppened, the work of boys between the ages of 16 and 18 is allowed 
pon notice being given of the emergency. 
In case of unemployment resulting from an accidental interruption 
a case of force majeure not of a periodic character, the employer 
hay, within the limit of the number of days lost, employ women and 
hildren at least 16 years old on supplementary work alter notifying 
he inspector. Such work must not, however, be continued more 
han 15 nights without the authorization of the inspector. 
In continuous industries boys of over 16 years may be employed at 
ecessary work. The work allowed and the length of time in which 
may be done are fixed by a regulation of the public authorities. 
Boys are allowed to work in underground mines and quarries, 
hen two shifts are employed, between the hours of 4 a. m. and 10 
m., and the work of each shift must be divided by a rest period 


fat least half an hour. In certain mines, because of natural condi- 


ons, the work of boys is allowed up to midnight. 

fn establishments under the technical control of the Minister of 
blic Works the duties of the labor inspectors are assigned to offi- 
als, except in the case of the railroads in matters of general or local 
terest which are under the direction of the Minister of labor. 





Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, October-December, 1924, pp. 393, 394; La Journée Indus- 
elle, Paris, Peb. 1-2, 1925, p. 7. 
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LABOR. AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONs 





AGREEMENTS 


Bohemian-Slavonic Typographical Union—New York City 


N AGREEMENT for one year was made September 1, 1924 


between the Bohemian-Slavonic Typographical Union Nf 


131 of New York City and the newspaper and book and jo 
offices. All work is to be on a time basis. 
The following hours are to be worked: 


Thirty-eight and one-half hours shall constitute a week’s work for all ep. 
plovyees. 

Thirty-six hours shall constitute a week’s night work, six hours a night, sy 
nights in a week for all employees. 

Seven hours shall constitute a day’s work, five and one-half days a week in six. 
day newspaper, book, and job offices, where no Sunday paper is published. 

Six hours and twenty-five minutes shall constitute a day’s work, six days, 
week, in seven-day newspaper offices. , 


The minimum weekly wage scale is as follows: 


Hand compositors, stone hands, make-ups, proof readers, and machine 
operators 
Foremen 
Machinist-operators, for two or more machines, or one that sets adver- 
tisements, jobs, or foreign language jobs 
Apprentices: 
Third year 
Fourth year, first six months 
Fourth year, second six months 
Fifth year, first six months 
Fifth year, second six months 
Sixth year (full scale) 
Learners on machines: 
First month 


Fifth month 
Sixth month 
Then, if competent, a full scale of 


General Spor: relating to the amount of work which shall be 
done in a day and to holidays are as follows: 


Not less than eight galleys of straight matter, 13 ems wide, set from 1(-poil 
face matrix on 12-point slug, shall be considered a day’s work of seven hour 
Other work shall be measured or judged accordingly. It is also demanded thai 
all copy for operators shall be typewritten or legibly written and corrected. 

Holidays: No work shall be performed on Sunday. If work must be cone, it 
shall be paid at the overtime rate of time and one-half between the hours of 
a. m. and 12 m., double time between 12 m. and 5 p. m., triple time after 5 p. 1. 

On the following legal holidays: New Year, Decoration Day, July 4, Labor 
Day, and Christmas no employee shall work, but shall receive his full pay. 

Three and one-half hours constitute a day’s work for all employees on tht 
following legal holidays: Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Columb 
Day, Election Day, and Thanksgiving Day, and shall receive a full day’s pa); 
the work to be performed between the hours of 5 a. m. and 12 m. 

Under no circumstances shall an employee be compelled to work on any of tlt 
holidays specified herein except the hours given. 
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AGREEMENTS—LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS 103 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers—St. Paul 


p css No. 10 of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America has made agreements with two firms, one effective 
Oetober 22, 1924, for two years, which contains a new unemploy- 
ment insurance provision, and the other effective from November 1, 
1924, to November 1, 1926, which follows very closely earlier agree- 
ments made with the first firm. In both, seven legal Seldom “shall 
be observed and the workers shall receive pay for same.” All 
workers are to work by the week, the week to consist of 44 hours, 

Band all overtime to be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 
According to the terms of the agreement made October 22, 1923, 

“for the purpose of guaranteeing to a certain extent a full year’s 
employment,’ each operator, in addition to his regular wages, is to 

i M@#receive 5 per cent of his year’s earnings if the factory is in operation 

for 43 weeks or less, 4 per cent if it is in operation 44 weeks, 3 per 

cent if for 45 weeks, 2 per cent if for 46 weeks, 1 per cent if for 47 

-Meweeks, and no increase if the factory is in operation for 48 weeks and 

over. In the agreement of November 1, 1924, this same arrange- 

ment is made, except that the union is paid 5 per cent of the pay roll 
and returns all or part of it to the firm according to the number of 
weeks which the factory is in operation as provided for above. 

if The new agreement with regard to unemployment insurance con- 

tains the following clauses: 

56 Firm agrees to pay to the union the sum of $3,000, which 1s to be neld by the 
union for the purpose of providing unemployment insurance to workers. 

}{/™ The union agrees to establish a permanent unemployment insurance fund with 
these said $3,000, to be used at its discretion for unemployment benefits only, 
excepting incidental expenses incurred through the administration of the fund. 

On October 22, 1925, the sum of $3,000 will again be paid to the union by the 
frm, for the year terminating October 22, 1926, to be added to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. 


In the event that this agreement shall be broken by the union before October 
22, 1925, the payment of $3,000 due at that time will not be made by the firm. 


Guaranty of production is arranged for as follows: 


After working eight weeks the average earnings of each employee shall be 
figured on the prices agreed upon. If an employee’s average weekly earnings is 
tbelow his or her wage, the employee’s wage for the next eight weeks shall be 
rreduced by that amount, providing the amount is $2 or more. At the end of 
the eight weeks’ period another adjustment shall be made on the same basis. 

An operator whose wage is reduced at the end of an eight weeks’ period may 
have his wage raised again to his original pay, providing his production warrants 
an increase, 

Adjustments shall be made at the end of each eight weeks’ period. Ail de- 
partments exeept cutters are subject to this guaranty of production. 

Samples are not to be figured on this guaranty of production. 


4, 
Ib 















Ladies’ Garment Workers—Philadelphia 


AN AGREEMENT has recently been made by the Philadelphia 
Joint Board of the Cloak and Skirt Makers’ Union, which is 
composed of local unions Nos. 40, 47, 53, 69, and 71, of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
A union shop (one that employs not less than six operators, 2 
cutter, and a sufficient complement of workers in the other branches 
of the trade, and complies with all union standards and conditions 
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as prescribed in this agreement) is to be maintained by the employe, 
To insure fulfillment of this agreement by the employer, he is ,, 
deposit a fixed sum with the union to guarantee “faithful performance, 
of this agreement on his part and for the payment of liquidated day. 
ages * * * when he shall become liable to pay the same.” 
The union is to repay this money 30 days after the expiration of the 
agreement, upon proof of the satisfactory performance of all term; 
and conditions of the agreement. New workers have a trial period 
of one week, after which their wage agreements are subject to approval 
of the union and they are to come under the rights and obligations 
of this agreement. 

The usual 44-hour week is established. Provisions relating to 
hours and wages follow: 


No overtime work shall be exacted or permitted in the manufacture of cloaks 
and suits between November 15 and December 31, nor between May 1| and 
August 15. 

In the season in which overtime is permitted, such overtime shall not exceed 
10 hours in any week nor two hours in any day, and shall be restricted to ihe 
first five working-days of the week. 

Additional overtime shall not be permitted except in case of emergency, and 
then only with the written consent of the union. 

All workers shall be paid at tie rate of time and one-half for overtime. 

The following legal holidays shall be observed and paid for: Memoria! Day, 
Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and New 
Year’s Day, and workers may also refrain from work on the Ist day of May, but 
without pay. 

All workers shall work by the week, their minimum wage scale to be as follows: 

Cloak operators, skirt operators, pressers, $50; cutters, $48; finishers, $4): 
button sewers, $30. 

No workers shall receive less than the above scale of wages except such : 
deficient in production by reason of age or physical condition. The wages 
such workers shall be agreed upon between the employer and the commit 
his shop, subject to the approval of the union. 

The employer shall not reduce the wages of any of the workers in his e: 
receiving above the stipulated minimum wage and increases obtained shal! con- 
tinue in force and effect during the life of this agreement. All wages shail he 
paid in cash every week not later than Saturday. 

The employer Shall not enter into individual agreement with any emp!oyee, 
and no cash deposits or other securities shall be accepted by him from an 
ployee, nor shall any agreement be made guaranteeing any length of employment, 
except that the employer and the workers may, with the written approval of the 
union, enter into a time contract stipulating periods during which the emp!over 
agrees to employ the workers at full time. Such agreement must cover a!! tle 
workers of the shop, and the employer shall be liable in damages to each employee 
in case of a breach of the agreement. 

Neither the employer nor any member of his firm nor his foreman shall do any 
cutting. For the violation of this provision the employer shall become liable for 
and pay to the union a sum equal to the minimum weekly scale of cutters, i. ¢., 
$48, such sum to be deducted from the security hereinafter mentioned. The 
pe a agrees, in the event of such deduction, to make good deficiency within 
one week. 


Longshoremen 


AGREEMENTS have recently been made by the United States 

Shipping Board with the longshoremen of Portland, Me., 2n¢ 
Hampton Roads, Va. These have very few differences from those 
made a year ago except that the Saturday half holiday is extended 
to include the months of May and October in all of the agreements 
negotiated. 
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The Hampton Roads agreement, made October 1, 1924, contains 
two new sections. One provides that when there is a shortage of 
efficient labor at Newport News and men are ordered from Norfolk, 
the employers will either reimburse the men for cost of transportation 
by public carriers or furnish transportation and will also allow pay 
for one hour each way at straight time. The second new section 
states that when men are uired to work grain and actually trim 
orain for more than che ide hour they shall receive the grain trim- 
ming rate of 90 cents per hour for straight time and $1.35 for over- 
time. 

By the agreement with the Portland Longshoremen’s Benevolent 
Society, Local 861, changes have been made in Article XII. Notice of 
requirement of the services of any yang for Sunday or holiday work 
is to be given the men not later than 4.30 instead of 5 o’clock. By 
the new agreement the gangs are required to report for orders at the 
stated hours of 8 a. m., 1 p. m., and 4 p. m., and orders will be given 
before 8.30, 1.30, or 4.30, if the men are required for work before the 
next reporting time. Definite orders are to be given the gang when 
they start loading or discharging or when repair work is completed on 
hull or propelling machinery. 

The wage scale is the same, but in section H of Article I, it is pro- 
vided that no meal hours are to be worked except to handle mail, 
baggage, and lines of steamers arriving, sailing, or shifting during 
meal hours, for which they will be paid double the prevailing rate. 

The Portland Checkers and Cargo Repairmen, Local 1130, have 
this year made a separate agreement, effective October 11, 1924. 
For checkers the basic wage is $6 a day for 8 hours and $3 for four 


thours or less, and $1.20 per hour for overtime. Cargo repairmen 


receiye 80 cents per hour, and $1.20 per hour for overtime. 
Locals No. 862 and 970, parties to the Hampton Roads longshore- 
heoker's and weigher’s 
agreement, also effective October 1, 1924. The wage scale for 
straight time is at the rate of $3 for each four-hour period or part 
thereof and $1.10 per hour for overtime, Sundays, and holidays. 
The other parts are very similar to the general cargo agreement but 
the provisions for other than straight time are very explicit. 





Meat Cutters, Butchers, and Packinghouse Employees—Rochester 


AN AGREEMENT effective for one year was made November 1, 
1924, by the Butchers’ Local No. 95, Rochester, N. Y. Union 
men are to have pssferenne when a vacancy occurs, otherwise the 
employer can employ a nonunion man, who, if regularly employed, 
shall become a member of the union within 10 days. The agreement 
provides for a 9-hour day, overtime rate of time and a half for work 
done before 8 a. m. or after 6 p. m., except Saturdays, when the hours 
~ i 7.30 a. m. to 6.30 p. m., and double time for Sundays and 
olidays. 
All grievances which can not be settled by the union and the em- 


iployer are to be referred to an arbitration board and settled within 


15 days. 
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The minimum weekly wage scale is as follows: 
Meat cutters: 


Skilled men in charge of markets or cutting rooms. _........---.____ $45 

Mock quilters; 06646 456s - ctw cos dew adds ote 4 Geneon ti snamewe~-__- 4) 
Sausage makers: 

ee i Cs ne bane 80st ee nen wa one eo - - 45 

First hands—Smoke-house tenders, stuffers, and trimmers.________. 38 

Second hands—Benchmen, pickle ceilar men_...---...-.--------___- 36 


Slaughterhouse employees 


Hours shall be from 7.30 a. m. to 5.30 p. m., including one hour for meal time 
Saturday, 8 a. m. to 12 noon. 
The minimum scale of wages per week shall be as follows: 





BkGied mek fee TUS. a. $50 | Meat cutters____....-_...___- $44 
Cites bool 46> 4, kes Jameoieets dah OO eR eo. ous chi ass -- 45 
St ESR RAE SEE SS: 5d 8 SS SO ee 48 
ae Sag lade Seni Aa pac te ip Spiny a 38 
ig fl RIESE Th ee 38 | Casing cleaners_____-._______- 40 
Coma? Bie. Uke Ss Ss ee OS: 7 Bombe: oe lk J 8a 44 


All markets shall be allowed one apprentice and one additional for every six 
men employed. All apprentices must be 16 years of age or more and shal! be 
members of Local No. 95. 

The scale of wages for apprentices shall be $18 per week for the 
first 6 months, $23 for the second 6 months, $26 for the third 6 months, 
$30 for the fourth 6 months, and journeymen’s wages thereafter. 
Wages of members receiving more than the above scales shall not be 
reduced. 





Paper Hangers—Atlantic City 


‘THE Paperhangers’ Local Union No. 1061 of Atlantic City, \. J., 

has negotiated an agreement for the current year which is 
noticeable for a careful attempt to limit the degree to which a 
worker may be held responsible for the effect of -his finished work, 
and which also lays down certain precautions to be enforced con- 
cerning the safety and health of the men while employed. The 
agreement first provides for the 8-hour day and 44-hour week and 
for a minimum wage rate of $1.12 per hour, with double time for 
holiday work and overtime, and then includes among its more gen- 
eral provisions the following: 


The paper hanger shall not be held responsible for work that is not acceptable 
to customer, the result of which might be caused by the use of paper of two 
shades, or of defective quality, or for work done over old paper; neither shall 
paper hanger be held responsible for work where walls have been prepared by 
other than the paper hanger. 

That Paperhangers’ Local Union No. 1061 reserves the right to reject as unfit 
and refuse to work on or with any scaffolding, ladders, planks, ete., it may deem 
unfit to insure the safety of its members. And Paperhangers’ Local Union No. 
1061 shall consider it sufficient reason to sever their relation under this agree- 
ment with any employer who shall discharge a man who refuses to work on or 
with any scaffolding, ladders, ‘em etc., that is not considered safe by [Paper- 
hangers’ Local Union No. 1061. 

That employer shall furnish suitable covering on all vehicles used for the pur- 
pose of conveying mon to work as well [will] protect them from rain or coli. 
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Upholsterers—New York City 


HE Upholsterers’ Local No. 76 made an agreement on September 
1, 1924, for one year, providing for a 44-hour week, an over- 
me rate of time and a half, with double time for holidays, Saturday 
fternoons, and Sundays. No overtime is to be worked “unless it 
absolutely necessary’? nor is work permitted on Labor Day. The 
mployer is required to use only new materials in manufacturing 
holstered furniture, and to maintain sanitary conditions in the 


porkrooms. + my 
Provisions relative to wages and working conditions follow: 


The minimum rate of wages for journeymen upholsterers, covering cutters, 
,d cushion makers shall be $1 per hour. The minimum rate of wages for 
fting-machine operators and sewing-machine operators shall be 75 cents per 
ur. 

Supervising foremen shall not be required to be members of the union. Fore- 
yen who do any work classified as journeymen’s work, ‘consisting of cutting 
ers, upholstering furniture, setting springs, operating tufting machines or 
wing machines, or making cushions, shall be required to be members of the 
jion and shall receive wages not less than the minimum scale fixed by the 
ganization, and they shall work the same number of hours as the other members 

the union. 

No owner, partner, or stockholder shall be permitted to do work classified as 
pholstery work. 

The amount of wages above the scale agreed upon between the employer and 

eemployee after employee has been employed for 2 weeks or more shall remain 
ntil the expiration of this agreement. 

All agreements between the firms and individuals in effect at the date of the 
sning of this agreement shall be null and void and no agreement whatsoever 
all be entered into between employers and their employees as individuals 
om now on unless the same has been approved by Local No. 76. 

It is further agreed that no bonus will be offered by the employers or paid to 
heir employees, other than their weekly wages. No employer shall hold back 
rin any manner retain a portion of wages of any employee for any purpose 
hatsoever and all moneys belonging to members of this union now held by 
mployers for any purpose whatsoever shall be returned to them when this 

reement is accepted by the employer, and it is further agreed that no men shall 

k or receive a loan of money from their employer. 

Should a controversy arise between the members of the union and the em- 
loyer all honorable means shall be used to adjust same. Should the representa- 
ive for the local be unable to adjust the matter it shall be agreed that no strike 
r lockout shall take place until a representative of the International Union of 
orth America has investigated the matter. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 


Change in Pay Basis of Chief Clerks 


HE United States Railroad Labor Board in Decision No. 2987, 
February 19, 1925, settled the question about what should be 
he correct divisor in changing the pay of the chief clerks from a 
honthly to a daily basis. ys Riera to rule 71, effective August 15, 
922, clerical employees paid before that date on a monthly, weekly, 
bt hourly basis should be paid on a daily basis. ‘Phe conversion to 
daily basis of monthly, weekly, or hourly rates shall not operate 
0 ts a rate of pay either more or‘less favorable than is now 
h elect, 
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The carrier contended that since the use of the 365 divisor ; ausedimm It 
the employees to receive the same monthly compensation as thofmP*’ 
formerly received, that was the correct divisor, while the 306 divisj {my 
would increase their wages. hand 

The employees contend that inasmuch as the regular assignment Of thes carr’ 
chief clerks was 306 days per year, this is the correct divisor to be used in dejo Mme? 
mining the daily rate; that when the rate has been so determined employon rer 
should be compensated for overtime and Sunday and holiday service in aceor lance: 41 
with the rules of the agreement. They request that retroactive adjustmen: to - Ly 
August 15, 1922, be made accordingly. hall 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the position of the oe, * 
ployees is sustained. T 

Eighi-Hour Day 0; 

“PHE question as to whether the earrier has the right to increas wt 
the daily assignment above eight hours per day, either tempo. was 
rarily or permanently, except in cases of emergency, was decided hy fmprin 
United States Railroad Labor Board in its deeision No. 2840, Jyy. 4 
i 


uary 23, 1925. 


The question arose when the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis mn. 
Railway issued a statement to its maintenance-of-way employees fmprac 
and shop laborers that it would increase the regular daily assignment Rt © 
to 10 hours. ee 

The employees contended that eight consecutive hours constituted a MR deci: 
day’s work and to assign longer hours except in eases of emergency Iits V 


viou 
lishe 
D 


boar 


was an abrogation of the benefits of the eight-hourday. The carrier’ 
argument was that eight hours had been established only as the basic 
day for pay and that it had the right to work employees 10 hours 4 


day whenever its officials deemed it necessary. ; E: 
Opinion.—The establishment of eight hours as a standard measure of a (lay’s " 
work for employees of the classes herein mentioned was for the purpose of is 
limiting, in so far as it was practicable to do so, the assignment to eight hour’ Hi the 
work as well as providing a basie day outside of which all service performed would wat 
be considered overtime. It is, however, recognized that the earrier has a right llc 
under the rules to work its forces 9, 10, and even a greater number of hours, we 
should oceasion arise necessitating and justifying such an assignment, with the 1 
provision that the meaning and intent of the rules are adhered to. It¢ is not ( 
proper for the carrier to issue a circular or post a notiee to the effect that a 1/- mm 
hour day will be established for any period; but rather, if oecasion arises neces (I 
sitating an assignment, say, of 10 hcurs a day for a given period, the notice or Vin 
circular should be to the effect that 2 hours’ overtime will be worked in addition (c 
to the regular assignment. oa 
Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the carrier does not have ( 
the right by bulletin or otherwise to change the standard measure of a days lods 
work as specified in the rules of the agreement, but does have the right to work ( 
its forces overtime when occasion arises necessitating and justifying such action, & 4 
but the time in excess of the recognized basic day should be bulletined, recorded, 
and paid as overtime service, and the other provisions of the rules in effect I 
adhered to. in | 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots the 
ON JANUARY 23, 1925, the United States Railroad Labor Board a 
_ In decisions Nos. 2837 and 2838 settled the wage question of the J con, 
National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. J pai 
Decision No. 2838 covered the request for revision of rules and rates J" ° 
of pay applicable to employees on tugboats operating in the Hampton i" 
Roa trict. nize 
tha 
tem 
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It was the position of the employees’ representatives that the existing rates of 
av allowed for the 12-hour assignment should be continued in effect for the 
,-hour assignment provided for in the board’s decision No. 2400, May 14, 1924. 

The carriers (four railroads entering Norfolk and Portsmouth), on the other 
hand, contend that the reduction in hours of service per day from 12 to 8 should 
carry With it a similar reduction in the monthly rate of pay, and propose that 
the monthly rate be reduced by ten-twelfths, which it is claimed is just and 
reasonable compensation for the shorter workday. 

The carriers further ask for the elimination of the following rule which appears 
in the present schedule: 

“When board is not furnished on board tugs, a board allowance of $1 a day 
shall be paid in addition to wages, for each day service is rendered.”’ 


The opinion and the decision rendered were as follows: 


Opinion.— With respect to the discontinuance of the rule providing for board 
and lodging allowance: The rule in question was established when the employees 
were assigned to work 12 hours a day, it being recognized that such an allowance 
was justified when employees were assigned to such a wide spread of hours. The 
principle of the 8-hour day having been recognized for this class of employees, 
the carrier should not be required to continue the allowance predicated upon 
different working conditions. 

With respect to the request for the application of a rate based upon ten- 
twelfths of the present rate: The board calls attention to the fact that while this 
practice was applied in connection with the application of the Adamson award 
to certain classes, all employees affected thereby were later, by rulings of the 
United States Railroad Administration, given the equivalent of 12 hours’ pay 
for 8 hours’ work, plus the increase established by the Railroad Administration’s 
decisions. In other words, the increases provided in General Order No. 27 and 
its various supplements were predicated upon the rates of pay which were pre- 


BS viously in effect, regardless of the hours worked, and in addition thereto estab- 


lished the 8-hour day, thereby placing the increased rate on the 8-hour basis. 
Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the rule providing for the 
board and lodging allowance shall be eliminated. 
The request of the carriers for reduction in rates of pay on the basis of ten- 
twelfths of the former salary is denied. 


Based upon the same opinion the board in decision No. 2837 refused 
the request of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. for reduction of 
wages and allowed the discontinuance of the board and lodging 

B allowance. 
The following questions were involved in this dispute: 


(a) Request of the National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots of America 
for an inerease in the monthly wage of the employees on the steamer Virginia. 
Y (6) Request of the employees for the reassignment of shifts on the steamer 

wginia. 

(c) Request of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. for a reduction in wages 
on account of the application of the 8-hour day. ; 

(d) Request of the carrier that the rule providing for allowance for board and 
lodging be eliminated. 

(e) Request of the carrier that the allowance of $75 a month for docking and 
undocking vessels be eliminated. 


_ In addition to the opinion given by the board in decision No. 2838 
in yr ne to wage reductions and to board and lodging allowance 
the following opinion and decision were rendered in this case: 


Opinion.—The Railroad Labor Board has carefully considered the requests as 
submitted by the respective parties to this dispute as well as the rates of pay and 
conditions elbaising at other principal ports, and finds that the rates as now 
paid in the Hampton Roads district are in line with rates paid for similar service 
in other principal ports, where the principle of the eight-hour day is being recog- 
nized and applied. eds. sac 

_The operation of marine equipment in the Hampton Roads district is recog- 
nized as being fairly comparable with the largest ports on either coast, and for 
that reason the board does not feel that the reduction in the earnings as con- 
templated by the carrier’s submission is justified. 
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With respect to the request for the application of a rate based upon te, 
twelfths of the present rate, the board calls attention to the fact that while this 
practice was applied in connection with the application of the Adamson award {, 
certain classes, all employees affected thereby were later, by rulings of the United 
States Railroad Administration, given the equivalent of 12-hours’ pay for 8-howry 
work plus the increase established by the railroad administration’s decisio;, 
In other words, General Order No. 27 and its various supplements provided 
increases which were based upon the rates of pay previously in effect, regardles 
of the hours worked, and in addition thereto established the 8-hour day, thereby 
placing the increased rate on the 8-hour-day basis. 

With respect to the employees’ request for an increase in pay for certain classe; 
the board does not feel that the changes suggested are justified. y 

The employees have requested the board to designate a method by which the 
shifts now applying to the steamer Virginia may be rearranged, which ¢op. 
templates the employment of two additional employees. The board, however. 
does not feel that the rearrangement of shifts, as requested, is a proper questio, 
for its determination, but rather one of determination between the carrier ang 
employees directly involved. 

With respect to the discontinuance of the rule providing for the board anj 
lodging allowance, the rule in question was established when the employees were 
assigned to work 12 hours a day, it being recognized that such an allowance was 
justified when employees were assigned to such a wide spread of hours. 

The principle of the 8-hour day having been recognized for this class of em. 
ployees, the carrier should not be required to continue the allowance based oy 
different working conditions. 

The fee for docking vessels is paid for a service which does not clearly appear to 
be part of railroad operation and it is, therefore, not within the jurisdiction of 
the Railroad Labor Board to pass on the dispute. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides as follows: 

(a) The request of the employees for an increase in wages of crews assigned to 
steamer Virginia is denied. 

(b) The request of the employees relative to the reassignment of shifts on the 
steamer Virginia is denied. 

(c) The request of the carrier for a reduction in the rates of pay of the employees 
is denied. 

(d) The request of the carrier for the elimination of rule providing for board-and- 
lodging allowance is granted. 

(e) The request of the carrier for the elimination of the docking fee of $75a 
month is not passed upon for the reason hereinbefore stated. 


Rest 


[DECISION No. 2979, rendered February 18, 1925, was based on 

the claim of a fireman for runaround on account of not having 
been called for service as hostler helper when first on the extra list. 
The employees based their claim on the following article: 


All extra firemen will be run first-in first-out, except in passenger service, 
when the oldest road man available shall be called, and will hold such vacancy 
until the return of the regular man, or until the vacancy is advertised and assign- 
ment made in accordance with paragraph (6) of this article. 


The carrier based its action on the following article: 


(a) Nor will they be permitted to go out when in the judgment of the company 
they require rest. ! 

Carrier’s position.—It is the practice at all terminals that when employees i1 
train and engine service are released and leave the terminal, they will not again 
be required to go on duty until the expiration of 8 hours. This applies to both 
regular and extra men in all branches of train and engine service. There are 
three purposes for creating this arrangement: (1) To insure uniformity of under 
standing and avoid calling men for service who have not been off duty sufficient 
time to get their rest; (2) to give the men some assurance that when they 20 
away from the terminal they will not again be required for a period of 8 hour; 
and (3) to conform to the spirit of the rest-and-hours-of-service rules. 

To change the standard practice would be unfair in numerous ways: It would 
force a man out of bed after an hour or so’s sleep; it would mean that men would 
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miss calls; and it would result in other unsatisfactory conditions which did not 
oecur under the present practice. The carrier understands that such a change 
would not only affect the rights between extra men, but it would prohibit doubling 
regular man who would be paid time and one-half for the succeeding shift when 
the regular man is willing to work on account of there being no extra men off 
duty 8 hours. Mention is made of the latter to show that new complications 
will be created, with generally unsatisfactory results. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the claim of the employees 


: is denied. 


Sleeping-Car Conductors 


[X DECISION No. 2835, January 22, 1925, the United States 
Railroad Labor Board determined for the Order of Sleeping Car 
Conductors what constitutes a “night’’ within the limits of which 
rest period may properly be deducted, and interpreted paragraphs 
(h) and (6-1) rule 1 of the agreement, reading as follows: 


(b) Service time shall be computed as continuous for each trip from the time 


required to report for duty until released, subject to the following deduction: 


(6-1) Actual continuous time authorized for rest at night when sleeping space 
is reserved, with a maximum of 4 hours for the first night and a maximum of 


' 6 hours for each night thereafter. 


The question was raised because The Pullman Co. on Line 40 


' of the Santa Fe Railroad, between Kansas City, Mo., and Albu- 


querque, N. Mex., deducted 4 hours and 40 minutes’ rest period from 
the service hours for the second night, though the conductors were 
relieved from duty at 12.40 a.m. Upon complaint of the employees 
the assistant general manager of the carrier in a decision April 17, 
1924, agreed to discontinue the practice of authorizing rest the second 
night on the trip, since the conductors could rest after reaching 
Albuquerque. 

The employees expected back pay for the time deducted on the 
second night and when it was not allowed filed another complaint 
asking payment therefor. The decision was made as follows: 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the carrier violated para- 
graph (b-1) of rule 1, of the agreement in deducting 4 hours and 40 minutes for 
rest on the second night, from the service hours of the conductors involved in 
this dispute, and the carrier shall therefore reimburse these employees for the 
time so deducted covering the period from March 6 to April 23, 1924. 


The board further decides that it is the intent of rule 1, paragraph (b—1), to 
give the employees their rest between the hours 12 o’clock midnight and 6 a. m., 


} and therefore the position taken by the employees is sustained. 


Wages—Ulster & Delaware Railroad 


[DECISION No. 2906, February 6, 1925, dealt with the question of 
the rates of pay on the Ulster & Delaware Railroad. 


Question.—(a) Exparte submission of the Ulster & Delaware Railroad request- 
ing authority to make a 12 per cent reduction in the rates of pay of employees 
in train, engine, telegraph, and shop-craft service. 

(b) Exparte request from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
hood of omotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors, 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for an increase in their rates of pay 
approximating 5 per cent. 


The contention of the carrier and the position of uyhe employees 


; can best be — by quoting from the statement accompanying the 


decision, as follows: 


It is the position of the carrier that the Ulster & Delaware Railroad has all 
the characteristics of a short-line railroad. The total length of its main line is 
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107 miles, in connection with which there is operated a branch line 19 mjje< ™ 
length, extending into the mountain resort region. Further, the railroad has 
not paid any dividends for several years, and never in its history has it paid jy 
excess of 3 per cent per annum. 

Statements were introduced showing the differentials in the rates of pay 
existing prior to Federal control of railroads, which indicate that the scale 
wages applicable to the employees of the Ulster & Delaware Railroad was appro\;. 
mately 15 per cent below the scale of wages paid by the neighboring trunk jjpo: 
During the period of Federal control, the wages of the employees of the U|sto; 
& Delaware Railroad were adjusted to conform with the wages established }, 
the United States Railroad Administration for all carriers. 

The carrier’s presentation showed in detail the effect of the various wage 
adjustments, commencing with the period of Federal control, indicating tha: , 
differential of approximately 15 per cent, existing prior to Federal contro!, haq 
been entirely eliminated by the subsequent adjustments made by the United 
States Railroad Administration and the Railroad Labor Board. 

The carrier contends that the traffic is not remunerative, but serves to keer 
down the unit costs for the other traffic which is handled. . 

The carrier also contends that the great increase in automobile and tric 
traffic in this territory has substantially reduced, and will continue to sy). 
stantially reduce, its earning power. 

It is the position of the employees that a reduction in the rates of pay is : 
justified. The employees in train and engine service, on the other hand, coy 
tend that they are entitled to increased rates as set out in the New York Centr, 
Railroad Co.’s settlement, claiming that the Ulster & Delaware Railroad opera 
between Kingston, N. Y., on the New York Central lines and Oneonta « 
Delaware & Hudson lines, both of which carriers have granted increa 
specified in the New York Central settlement. It is further contended tha 
increases have been granted by other roads in that immediate territory. 

The employees argue that the financial status of this carrier should no‘ 
considered in fixing the wages of its employees, and that the question of rates of 
a should therefore be determined regardless of the earning capacity of t 
road. 

Decision.—(a) Request denied. (6) Request denied 


cas 








Clothing Industry—Chicago 
Absence Without Authorization 
N TRADE Board Case No. 823 (new series), decided February 12, 


1925, four or five workers on returning from an hour’s absence ai 
a funeral, were discharged for going without permission. The im- 
partial chairman directed their reinstatement and made the following 
remarks in regard to the matter: 


Except to point out a number of faults the board will not take further action. 
It seems unlikely that the shop was seriously handicapped or that orders were 
considerabiy delayed by the brief absence of these workers. The board questions 
the judgment of the firm in denying permission to leave for that period of time. 
On the other hand the workers proceeded somewhat irregularly if not arbitrarily. 
The committee arranged by the shop chairman should have included all who were 
to go. The firm was entitled to know in advance just who were going in order 
that arrangements could be made to keep the shop in balance. It is not clear 
that all the workers gave such advance notice or sought permission but the board 
believes that some did approach the foreman the day previous. The firm acted 
unwisely, at best, in handling the workers upon their return. The firm had thie 
right to discharge the workers subject to review. The firm did not have the 
right to assume that the workers automatically forfeited their positions. 


Pressing Machines 
‘THE Board of Arbitration rendered a decision, Case No. 81 (new 


series) in the Hart, Schaffner & Marx labor agreement, F ebruary 
21, 1925, relative to the introduction of pressing machines.  ‘Ilus 
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ease came on appeal by the firm from a decision rendered against it 
bv the trade board. In a somewhat abbreviated form the decision is 


as follows: 


The trade board ruled that the company may not install steam pressing 
machines in factory B at this time, as the agreement requires that places must 
be found for the workers who are displaced, and the company now has an excess 
of pressers so that it can not provide places for the displaced hand pressers. 

The company appeals from this decision on two grounds: (1) That the trade 
board has erred in its interpretation of the agreement and decisions of the board 
of arbitration with respect to the introduction of machinery; and (2) that regard- 
less of previous interpretations of the agreement, business conditions now are so 
precarious that every possible reduction in labor cost must be adopted in order 
to get more business and more work, _ 

The agreement permits the company to introduce labor-saving machinery. 
This introduction of machinery must be done with due regard to the rights of 
the workers. 

What constitutes due regard for the rights of the workers when machinery is 
introduced depends largely on the circumstances of each particular case. 

Last year machines were introduced to factory C for pressing summer goods. 
This vear the use of these machines was extended to woolens also. This had 
the effect of overcrowding the hand pressing sections. Recently also pressing 
machines were introduced in the new factory X. All this introduction of ma- 
chinery was accomplished during a time of slack work, so that even at the height 
of the present season some pressers had to be on lay-off. The peak of the season 
having passed, it is probable that soon there will be considerably more lay-offs. 

Under these circumstances it seems that it would be extremely unwise to 
attempt the introduction of still more pressing machines at the present time. 
To introduce additional machines at a time when they are being laid off in in- 
creasing numbers, seems very inopportune. In the past both parties as well as 
the arbitration boards have considered the best policy to be to introduce ma- 
chinery gradually, so that the opportunities for offering other employment to 
displaced workers would be greater. In the long run this has probably resulted 
ina more rapid use of new labor-saving machinery than could have been accom- 
plished otherwise. 

The board of arbitration is of the opinion, therefore, that the case should be 
referred back to the parties to be taken up again when there is more work and 
fuller employment for the pressers. 





Clothing Industry—New York City 


N CASE No. 42, February 7, 1925, the impartial chairman dis- 
posed of a request of a firm for an additional contractor to manu- 
facture a cheaper line of clothing that it desired fo place upon the 
market. Though the union offered no objection to the manufac- 
turers going into a cheaper line of business, it refused the request on 
the ground that the penne who had hitherto done the work of the 
frm should continue to do it. 

The impartial chairman in his ruling said: 

In the experience of the impartial chairman, adjustments of the sort proposed 
by the union have in the past proved feasible and satisfactory. Since the union 
also guarantees the firm a cost of about $4, there can be no reasonable objection 
to giving the present contractors, or one of them, a trial at making the merchan- 
dise. hese contractors have given the firm satisfaction in the past, and there 
seems to be no reason to expect that they will not continue to do so in the future. 


Should they fail to give satisfaction, the impartial chairman will give the firm 
any necessary relief. 
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Conductors and Trainmen 


HE Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Southeastory 
region rendered a decision in Docket 160, February 11, 1995 
relative to the claim of the committee of conductors and trainme, 
that train-service employees of the Florida East Coast Railway 
should man the construction train of the Donahoo Construction (). 
engaged in grading and other roadway work on the Florida Kas 
Coast Railway. 

The railway company had contracted with the construction com. 
pany to furnish a work train with a crew to operate it in connection 
with the construction of track and terminal facilities. The conducto; 
of the train was in the employ of the railroad company, but the rest 
of the crew were in the em ie of the construction company. 

The question arose over the meaning of the expression “construc. 
tion’’ train, as used in the agreement between the railroad and thi 
conductors and trainmen. The committee claimed that, inasmuch 
as this train was performing construction work and using the regular 
railway tracks, it was a construction train in the meaning of the 
apenas, and should be manned by regular trainmen in the employ 
of the railroad, and that the railway company had contracted out 
construction work that belonged to railway trainmen. 

The railway company denied that it had violated the agreement 
with the trainmen, for the construction train belonged to the con- 
struction company which was using the railroad tracks whenever 
and wherever necessary; or in other words that there had been a 
lease of the railroad tracks to the construction company and that the 
agreement with the employees did not give them the right to man 
trains operated over the railroad tracks under lease to others. 

The decision of the board follows: 


The board decides that Florida East Coast Railway conductors and trainmen 
are entitled to man trains used to perform construction or work train service on 
tracks already in use by such employees in the usual train or yard service opera- 
tions. It is not iritended, however, that conductors and trainmen employed by 
contractors shall be denied the use of such tracks for the purpose of going for 
material, fuel and water, or to and from tie-up points. 


[852] 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in February, 1925 


increased 1.6 per cent in February as compared with January, 


FF increased 1. T in manufacturing industries in the United States 
while the aggregate earnings of employees increased 6.6 per 


‘cent and per capita earnings increased 4.9 per cent. 


These considerable gains in vent pe indicate a decidedly increased 
momentum in the upward trend of employment and employees’ 


» earnings Which has been in evidence since August, 1924, and which 
suffered a slight setback in January owing to the regularly existing 
conditions of that season of inventories and repairs. 


These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based on 


‘reports from 8,755 establishments in 52 industries, covering 2,765,058 


employees whose total earnings during one week in February were 


| $73,664,326. The same establishments in January reported 2,722,124 


employees and total pay rolls of $69,115,408. 

Kach of the nine geographic divisions shows increases in February, 
both in employment and in pay-roll totals, the increases in employ- 
ment ranging from 2.5 per cent in the South Atlantic States to 0.3 
per cent in the Mountain States and the increases in pay-roll totals 


ranging from 13 per cent in the East North Central States to 1.2 per 
P cent in the New England States. 


Comparison of Employment in January and February, 1925 


THERE were gains in employment in February as compared with 
J 


anuary in 11 of the 12 groups of industries, the one exception 


‘being in the food group which, however, lost only one-half of 1 per 


cent of its employees. The increases were approximately 1 or 2 


'per cent each, except the increase in the paper and printing group, 


which was only one-tenth of 1 per cent, and that of the metal prod- 
ucts other than iron and steel, represented by one industry only, 
which was 4.5 per cent. 

Three of the twelve groups of industries show losses in amount of 
pay roll, namely, the paper and printing group, 0.1 per cent; food 
and kindred products, 1.5 per cent; and tobacco products, 6 per cent. 
The increases among the remaining 9 groups ranged from 22.3 per 
cent in the vehicles group to 3.5 per cent in the textile group. 

All but 7 of the 52 separate industries increased the number of 
their employees in February, the increases generally being substantial 
ones, while 2 industries, cane sugar refining and stoves, reported 
very large gains, 23.2 per cent and 15.9 per cent, respectively. Car- 
riages and wagons, fertilizers, women’s clothing, chewing and smoking 
tobacco, pottery, and agricultural implements made the next largest 
gains, the increases ranging from 8 per cent to 5.8 per cent. 
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The 7 industries reporting decreased employment were led }y 
slaughtering and meat packing with a decrease of 5.1 per cent, ) 
fairly large decrease being usual in this industry at this seasoy 
following the high point of employment regularly attained at th, 
end of each year. The cement industry lost 2.7 per cent of jt; 
employees, and book and job printing, pianos, woolen goods, news. 
paper printing, and the brick, tile, and terra-cotta industry shy 
decreases of from 1.8 per cent to 0.2 per cent. 

Forty-four of the fifty-two industries show increased pay-roll totals 
in February, the automobile industry pay roll being almost one-thin 
greater than in January, while the stove industry pay roll was ove 
25 per cent greater and the cane sugar refining industry pay roll wa; 
nearly 20 per cent greater. Other industries showing large increase; 
in aggregate employees’ earnings were: Carriages, 12.6 per cent: 

vomen’s clothing, 12.4 per cent; agricultural implements, 10.7 per 

cent; stamped and enameled ware, 10.6 per cent; pottery, 9.8 per 
cent; steam-railroad car building and repairing, 9.2 per cent; men’ 
clothing, 9.1 per cent; hosiery, 8 per cent; sawmills, 7.7 per cent; and 
glass, 7.6 per cent. 

Establishments in the automobile industry were quite generally 
taking inventory during the January period reported, hence part. 
time work was common and employees’ total earnings therefor 
were decreased over 12 per cent in January despite additions of 
4.5 per cent to the number of employees. The great increase in 
pay-roll totals in February therefore is attributable to a resumption 
of full-time work for the increased number of employees reported 
in January as well as to the increase of 1.3 per cent in the number 
of employees in February. 

The decreases in pay-roll totals in 4 of the 8 industries reporting 
such decreases are attributable to a decrease in the number of en- 
ployees. The industries indicated are: Slaughtering and ieat 
packing, book and job printing, woolen goods, and pianos. The 
4 other industries showing decreased pay-roll totals were: Carpets, 
baking, and paper boxes, with decreases of less than 1 per cent cach, 
and cigars and cigarettes, with the largest decrease of any reported— 
7.9 per cent. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of the first and second tables. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1925 



































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll iF 

Estab Per eS at 

Industry lish- | os —_ ee “ 

ments} January, | February, January, ebruaTY, nions 
1925 1925  '|Change) * “1995 1925 = hanee 
Food and kindred products --- | 1,039 | 191,217 190, 250 | —0.5 | $4,782,473 | $4,712,871 -15 
Slanghtering and meat packing_} &3 88, 115 685 | —5.1 2, 221, 182 2,076,001 -b° 
Confectionery - . -.....-+-.-.u.- 259 29, 191 29,875 | +2.3 541, 438 653,332, +22 
BR og2n0--sthaneetvndnies 102 6, 110 6, 282 | +2.8 201, 265 206,880 +28 
Well 3.0955. i | 286 14, 750 14, 987 | +1.3 382, 003 392,965 +29 
ie RRR aIRRER | 205) 44907) 45,588, +1.4/ 1,181,653] 1,178,231 -03 
Sugar refining, came--........- | 14 8, 144 10, 033 L493" 2 254, 932 306, 372 | +198 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 


WEEK EACH IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1925—Continued 




































































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | 
Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish- ; | ee = cent 
ments} January, ebruary, January, ary, ‘ 

| 1925 joa’ |ebamge ““ig5 7? | Feigos 2” \ehango 
qextiles and their products __.-| 1,686 | 559,972 571, 906 | +2. 1 |$11, 231,816 |$11, 630,400 | +3.5 
Cotten @00G@M. 4i-~ << 45s -4--~5- 331 197, 081 199, 088 | +10 3, 261, 981 3,292,172! -+0.9 
Hosiery and knit goods. --....- 239 73, 938 77, 286 | +4.5 1, 316, 733 1,421,939 | +8.0 
Silk goods ....------+-+---=---- 202 | 55, 649 57,073 | +2.6 1, 151, 573 1, 231,302 | +69 
Woolen and worsted goods -_ --_- 163 69, 915 69,156 | —1.1 1, 669, 688 1, 626,820 | —2.6 
Carpets and rugs. ....-..-.-.-- 30 | 22, 818 22, 938 | +0. 5 623, 011 621,214.| —0.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles -- 93 29, 708 30, 264 | +1.9 739, 955 753, 523 +18 
Clot hing, men’Ss-.-......--.--- 27 58, 475 61, 208 | +4.7 1, 410, 618 1, 538, 379 49.1 
Shirts and collars_............- 94 22, 599 23,454 | +3.8 338, 955 361,980 | +6.8 
Clothing, Women’s--_.-.--....-- 172; - 17, 264 18, 309 | +6. 1 440, 147 494,813 | +124 
Millinery and lace goods... -.-- 88 | 12, 525 13, 120 | +4.8 279, 155 288,258 | +3.3 

Jron and steel and their prod- 

mets ...~-.---.-.-------- 20s 1,518 | 697,519 | 610,825 | +2.2) 17,533,926 | 18,184,840 43.7 
Iron and steel.__.__............}.. 212 287, 155 292, 527 | +19 &, 805, 156 8,930,090 . +1.4 
Structural ironwork ___---__- i 148 | 18, 856 18, 920 | +0.3 509, 760 535, 985 +5. 1 
Foundry and machine-shop 

ORION. neuete sss eos a 698 178, 996 182,867 +2.2 5, 108, 398 5, 367, 091 LL 
pg Ee ere 59 34, 026 34,514 | +1.4 838, 213 873,043 | +42 
Machine tools.........--- ‘ 177 24, 678 25,070 | +1.6 729, 021 | 749, 472 +2.8 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus. 135 | 39, 730 40,610 | +2.2 1, 174,117 1, 258, 881 +7. 2 
CN Rett... cit alanine 84 14, 078 16,317 |+15.9 369, 261 470, 278 | +27.4 

| | | 

Lumber and its products __-____- 1,047 201,218 | 204, 398 +1.6) 4,198,105 | 4,478,990) 46.7 
Lumber, sawmniills_.._........-- 396 109, 800 111,355 | +1.4 2, 11%, 403 2, 283, 032 +7.7 
Lumber, millwork_....-_..---- 260 32, O11 32, 649 | +2.0 741, 746 | 785,571 | +5.9 
ParMinewi ist o600. 5.22... 391 59, 402 60,389 | +1.7 | 1,336,956 | 1,410,387 | +5.5 

leather and its products_____- $27 118, 805 120,905 | +1.8 2, 709, 972 2,886,231 | 44.7 
a = ee aes Ree ae ee 116 26, 304 | 26, 653 | +1.3 | 657, 476 | 684, 500 +41 
Boots and shoes............... | 201 92,501} 94,252) +1.9 | 2,052, 496 2,151,731} +48 

} | } 

Paper and printing............- 780 151,410 | 151,629 | +0.1)| 4,719,086 4,716,108 | -—0.1 
Paper and pulp_........._.___- 205 53,414| 54,418 | +1.9 1, 423,383 | 1,455,757 | +23 
Peper hoSGe. £25. sun Accs sc a~e 150 16, 321 16, 550 | +1. 4 349, 029 | 346, 459 —0.7 
Printing, book and job____.__-- 227 38, 875 38,178 | —1.8)| 1,301, 411 1, 265, 998 —2.7 
Printing, newspapers......-.-- 198 42, 800 | 42, 483 | —0.7 1,645,313 | 1, 647, 889 +0, 2 

Chemicals and allied products_| 248 76, 989 | 78,187 | +1.5 | 2,195,264 2,288,619| +40 
a a 94 23, 249 } 23, 467 | +0.9 590, 381 | 606,352 | +2.7 
Waters u...........-..- | 99 7, 245 | 7,300 | +7.7 134, 076 | 136,984 | +22 
Petroleum refining._.._.._..__. 55 46, 495 | 46, 870 | +0.8 1,470,807 | 1,540,283 | +47 

Stone, clay,and glass products_| 603 98,625 | 99,887 | +1.8 |) 2,491,108 | 2, 653,595 | +6.5 
CG a Sh ks. scence ec 80 22, 255 | 21,655 | —2.7 588, 312 | 625, 109 +6.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.__- 340 27, 874 27,813 | —0.2 690, 475 717, 758 +40 
gg AAMC ETON Rehan eae 5 11, 594 12, 285 | +6. 0 297, 335 | 326, 401 +9.8 
ea EOS AS Sips Sala 133 36, 902 | 38,134 | +3.3 914, 981 | 984, 327 7. 6 

Metal products, other than 

iron and steel___._____..__-. 44 14, 083 14,718 | +4.5 321, 178 355, 243 | +10.6 
Stamped and enameled ware _- 44 14, 083 14, 718 +45 321, 178 | 355, 243 | +10.6 

| 

Tobacco products ____- Son cocben 198 42,687 43,308 | +1.5 768,083 | 721,866 | —6.0 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

and snuff._...._-- Dibdde sow" 34 8, 835 9,369 | +6.0 144, 889 147, 645 +1.9 
Cigars and cigarettes..........| 159 33, 852 33, 989 | +0.3 623, 194 574,221 | --7.9 

Vehicles for land transporta- 

CO ities a aR, cl cpsin od 894 446,381 451,315 pti 11,946,995 | 14,608,241 | 422.38 
Automobiles................... 212 + 265,984 2688554 11.34 6,885,975| 9, 104,363 | +32.2 
Carriages and wagoms_________- 40 2, 093 2, 261 | +8.0 51, 329 57,772 | +12. 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad _..........__- 173 15, 536 15, 732 | +1.3 460, 608 477,675 | +3.7 
Car building and repairing, 

Steam-railroad ..............- 469 163, 468 164, 467 | +0.6 4, 549, 083 4, 968,431 | +9.2 

Miscellaneous industries__..._. 381 223,223 227,785 | +2.0| 6,217,407 $,482,327 | +4.3 
A Itural implements. ...... 96 22, 729 24,042 | +5.8 602, 450 667,052 | +10.7 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies._...........| 127 94, 972 95,073 | +0.1 2, 632, 349 2, 683,698 | +2.0 

nos and organs__._........- 35 7,816 7,706 | —1.4 220, 373 219,165 | —0.5 
Rubber boots and shoes. ...... ll 17, 430 18,181 | +4.3 431, 298 439,186 | +18 
Automobile tires._...........-- 71 52, 947 54,566 | +3.1] 1, 565, 1,669, 514 | +6.6 
Shipbuilding, steel_...........| 41 27,329 | 28,217] 43.2 765, 344 803,712 | +6. 

8,755 | 2,722,124 | 2,765,058 | +1.6 | 69,115,408 | 73,664,326 | +6.6 
[855] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONR 
WEEK EACH IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1925—Continued i 


Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 






































———_—— = = - ——_—— = - —s. 
| Estab- N umber on pay roll Pee Amount of pay roll Por 
Geographic division Ras anit January, | February,| of January, February, Py 
1925 1925 change 1925 1925 {change 
Now Medien ee et 1, 140 389, 818 394,122 | +1.1 | $9,422,851 | $9,540,511 | 4, ) 
Middle Atlantic__.......-.--..-- 2, 241 818, 828 833, 420 | +1.8 | 22,440,798 | 23, 101,627) +94 
East North Central_........----- 2, 323 852, 423 864,979 | +1.5 | 23,063,353 | 26,068, 995 | +1) 5 
West North Central__........--- 7 141, 972 143, 797 | +1.3 3, 374, 477 3, 537,759 | +49 
es se 915 232, 333 238, 096 | +2.5 4, 204, 776 4, 520, 788 +53 
East South Central_.........---- 371 92, 379 93, 626 | +1.3 1, 764, 219 1, 831, 522 | +3 
West South Central --_........--- 324 | 70, 285 71, 295 | +1.4 1, 470, 862 1,552,147) +55 
Rose ne ce das aes ede 134 24, 306 24, 370 | +0.3 627, 329 678,973 | +89 
NE 2% 519 99, 780 101, 353 | +1.6 2, 656, 743 2, 832,004! +4 ¢ 
SE otis So ae whulsniv Saas dom 8, 755 | 2,722,124 | 2,765,068 | +1.6 | 69,115,408 | 73,664,326 64 








Employment on Class I Railroads 





December 15, 1924. .............- 1, 720, 356 ae 1 $233, 204, 494 ; 
January 15, 1925_......--....-_-- waa 1, 711, 902 | —0.5 1 236, 154, 031 13 





1 Amount of pay roll for one month, 
Comparison of Employment in February, 1925, and February, 1924 
REPORTS from 7,228 establishments are available for a comparison 


of employment and employees’ earnings between February, 1{25, 
and February, 1924. These reports, from identical establishments 
in the two years, show a decrease of 4.5 per cent in employment in 
February, 1925, a decrease of 4.8 per cent in the aggregate earnings 
of employees and a decrease of 0.3 per cent in per capita earnings, 
These decreases in employment and aggregate earnings are each 
considerably less than were the corresponding decreases in January, 
showing the improved condition of employment generally. 

As in January the West South Central geographic division alone 
shows an increase in both employment and pay-roll totals in the 
12-month period. The only other increase in either item in any of 
the 9 geographic divisions was 0.3 per cent in pay-roll totals in the 
East South Central States. The greatest decreases in both items 
were in the East North Central States—7.7 per cent in employment 
and 8.4 per cent in amount of pay roll—followed by the decreases 
of the Pacific States—6.5 in each item. 

Kleven of the twelve groups of industries show decreased employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals in this 12-month interval. The decreases in 
employment were from 1.2 per cent in the lumber group to 10.7 per 
cent in the vehicles 8 while the decreases in pay-roll totals were 
from 1.4 per cent in the chemicals group to 8.4 per cent in the veliicles 
group. The paper and printing group gained 1 per cent in employ- 
ment and 2.1 per cent in the aggregate earnings of employees. 

Among the 52 separate industries are 12 only which show a 
increase of employment in February, 1925, over February, 1924, and 
only 5 of these show increases of over 2 per cent. Automobile tires 
gained over 14 per cent in employment, dyeing and finishing textiles 
over 6 per cent, and silk over 3 per cent. 

The 40 decreases in employment are led by 16.6 per cent in the 
automobile industry, 13.6 per cent in the fertilizer industry, 1|1.! 
per cent in the machine tool‘itidustry, and over 19 per cent each 1 
the cement and electrical machinery industries, 


[856] 
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Two of the 13 industries showing increased pay-roll totals—auto- 
mobile tires and dyeing and finishing textiles—gained 13.6 per cent 
and 11 per cent, respectively, while the 11 remaining industries gained 
from 6.9 per cent to less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

Among the 40 industries which show decreased employment in 


Februar 


in this comparison covering an interval of one year, and 


among the 39 industries which show decreased pay-roll totals, there 


In 8 cases 
the industries are identical—automobiles, fertilizers, machine tools, 


are 9 in each group showing decreases of over 8 per cent. 


' electrical machinery, shipbuilding, pianos, carriages, and sugar—while 


the cement industry shows decreased employment of over 10 per cent, 
and the stamped ware industry shows decreased pay-roll totals of 


over 8 per cent. 


In the January comparison covering an interval of 


one year there were 15 industries, instead of only 9, which showed 
decreases in employment and in employees’ earnings of over 8 per 


cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 


WEEK EACH IN FEBRUARY, 1924, AND FEBRUARY, 1925 
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Es- Number on pay roll Per Amount of pay roll Pet 
tab- cent cen 
aes lish- Vebreiry,| February, — February, | February, of 
ments} "1924 | _ 1925’ |Cbange) “ “j994 1925” jChange 
| 
Food and kindred products____| 798 177,467 168,545 | —6.0 | $4,427,119 | $4,227,897 | —4.5 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

WR el in ok Gig o win nos 82 89, 879 83,022 | —7.6 2, 200, 480 2, 060,801 | —6.3 
Conloctiamte.. ..<<s0%-war-c-- 109 14, 998 15,101 | +0.7 278, 829 283,948 | +1.8 
160 CRORI Fe cecntibtoasscoe- 67 4, 341 4,267 | —1.7 137, 372 135, 822 —11 
| BRE EO a OR Sl ae 249 13, 790 13,472 | —2.3 361, 408 355, 965 —1.5 
a Re, a ee Oa ae 278 43, 919 43, 039 | —2.0 1, 123, 172 1, 098, 126 —2.2 
Sugar refining, came...........- 13 10, 540 9,644 | —8.5 325, 858 293, 235 | —10.0 

Textiles and their products____| 1,371 507,778 494,821 | —2.6 | 10,556,868 | 10,294,723 | —2.6 
Cotton SOOM wens... dkLds 277 178, 295 171, 168 | —4.0 3, 150, 001 2, 899, 843 —7.9 
Hosiery and knit goods_....._- 191 66, 338 63,925 | —3.6 1, 213, 584 1, 224,009 | +0.9 
GU POWs od... sno c5 ee 180 48, 961 50, 621 | +3.4 1, 037, 188 1, 095, 702 +5. 6 
Woolen and worsted goods___.- 145 63, 345 62,585 | —1.2 1, 513, 454 1, 493, 603 —13 
Carpets and rugs__............ 20 20, 564 20, 218 | —1.7 575, 611 536, 401 —6.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 69 26, 564 28, 185 | +6.1 634, 046 704, 005 | +11.0 
Clothing, SGN. . 26. -sas-ac- 189 53, 714 50, 282 | —6.4 1, 394, 351 1, 328, 993 —4.7 
Shirts and collars_............- 88 23, 037 21,828 | —5.2 338, 506 333, 813 | —14 
Clothing, Women’s. _......_._- 142 14, 586 13,951 | —4.4 420, 911 417,810 | -—0.7 
Millinery and lace goods......- 70 12, 369 11,558 | —6.6 279, 211 ’ —6.7 

Tron and steel and thelr prod- 

OU rs hia eons 1,281 538,982 514,753 | —4.5 | 16,007,995 | 15,317,109 | —4.3 
0 ae 170 253, 331 247,422 | —2.3 7, 849, 440 7, 520,620 | —4.2 
Structural ironwork_..........- 136 17, 616 16,376 | —7.0 489, 088 463,715 | —5.2 
Foundry and machine-shop 

pena Raa ape 567 170, 974 159,495 | —6.7 4, 934, 495 4,710,751} —4.5 
HerQwatte sooo utes ==. 39 26, 023 24,107 | —7.4 627, 457 596, 119 —5.0 
Machine $60miu... 4 2c...-...--.<- 168 24, 443 21, 657 |—11.4 706, 003 641, 160 —9. 2 
Steam — and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus_| 120 29, 912 29, 676 | —0.8 916, 199 920,185 | +0.4 
Ruslan eagle aaa 81 16, 683 16,020 | —4.0 485, 313 464,559 | —4.3 

Lumber and its products eneweon- 875 180,616 178,414 —1.2 4,021,529 3,956, 125 —1.6 
Lumber, sawmills_............- 345 100, 743 96,965 | —3.8| 2,126, 988 2,015,199 | —5.3 
Lumber, millwork ............ 206 28, 935 29, 081 | +0.5 702, 194 711,185 | +1.3 
SS RIT 324 50, 938 52, 368 | +2.8 1, 192, 347 1, 229,741 | +3.1 

leat’ or and its products_______ 310 118,224 116,211 | —1.7 2,776,058 2,732,810 | —1.6 

ke = 2 ra 111 26, 495 26, 063 | —1.6 , 355 670,323 | —2.2 

Boots and shoes...............- 199 91, 729 90,148 | —1.7| 2,090,698 | 2,062,487; —L3 

Paper and printing Vite ae 684 | 126,815 | 128,061 | +1.0 | 8,909,868 | 8,992,573 | +2.1 
Paper and pulp................ 143 44, 494 45,054 | +1.3] 1,187,221} 1,204,009) +14 
Pap? WO nose... 142 14, 965 14, 872 | —0.6 310, 169 306,916 | —1.0 
Printing, book and job_._.___.- 213 29, 720 30,017 | +1.0 987, 555 994,762} +0.7 
Printing, newspapers.......... 186 37, 636 38,118 | +13 1, 424, 918 1, 486, 886 | +4.3 
169 48,821 46,532. 4.7 1,404,505 1,884,145 —1.4 

67 16, 351 15, 860 | —3.0 443, 407 442,131 | —0.3 

64 6, 117 5, 287 |—13. 6 116, 187 97,740 | —15.9 

38 26, 353 25, 385 | —3.7 844, 911 844, 274 —0,1 
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SS 


tab- 


Industry lish- 


ments | 
| 


Es- Number on pay roll 





February, 
1924 


February, 
1925 


Per 
cent 
of 
pene 


Amount of pay roll 





February, 
1924 


February, 
1925 





Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement | 


Metal products, other than iron | 
and steel | 
Stamped and enameled ware- -| 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and snuff 


Fabicles for land transporta- | 


tO 
Carriages and wagoms__.______-_| 
Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, | 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, 

ratus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs._....-_..._-- 
Rubber boots and shoes | 





87,618 
17, 214 
22, 507 

9, 959 
37, 338 


13,283 
13, 283 


33, 514 


3, 579 
29, 935 


441,777 
296, 196 
2, 452 


15, 807 
127, 322 


225, 280 
24, 334 


101, 477 
8, 388 
17, 863 
46, 354 
26, 864 


82,140 
15, 416 
20, 891 

9, 718 
36, 115 


12,420 
12, 420 


82, 999 


3, 640 
29, 359 


394, 532 
247, 099 
2, 218 


15, 262 
129, 953 
217, 599 
23, 725 


91, 246 

7, 586 
17,877 
52, 954 
24, 211 


—5.6 
—10. 4 
—7.2 
—2.4 
—3.3 


—6.5 
—6.5 


—1.5 


+1.7 
—1.9 


—10.7 
—16. 6 
—9.5 


—3.4 
+2.1 


—3.4 
—2. 5 | 
—10.1 

—9%. 6 
+0. 1 | 
+14. 2 | 
—9.9 | 





| 
} 
| 


$2,319,583 
480, 938 
578, 621 
285, 041 
974, 983 


$29,729 
329, 729 


610, 875 


59, 193 
551, 682 


14, 539, 775 
10, 307, 185 
63, 818 


466, 583 
3, 702, 189 


6, 419, 624 
671, 097 


2, 893, 908 
243, 216 
407, 392 

1, 428, 204 
775, 807 





$2, 183, 104 


444, 720 
537, 118 


| 
— 


263, 446 | 


937, 820 


802,002 
302, 002 


567, 349 


57, 766 
509, 583 


12, 922, 696 
8, 443, 554 


56, 662 
464, 322 
3, 958, 158 
6, 211, 150 
657, 637 


2, 500, 849 
216, 197 
431, 857 

1, 623, 105 
691, 505 





| 7,228 
| 


| 2,499,570 





| 2,886,527 





67, 828, 518 


64, 091, 683 





Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England___........-.....__- 
Middle Atlantic ‘ 


372, 896 
734, 067 
853, 626 
117, 685 
188, 533 
65, 866 
56, 425 
19, 947 
90, 525 


356, 832 
710, 677 
788, 189 
115, 681 
187, 588 
65, 444 
57, 924 
19, 576 
84, 616 


| tid! Lit 
PrPPSS PNY 


£35 
— 
PPS 
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SSIysese3 


Ee pes 


or 
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- 


Pp peep SS 


$8, 632, 705 
19, 772, 276 | 


Ce 


2, 365, 807 | 


G ONE 


— 


Por 
cent 
Ol 


Lange 


——., 





7, 228 








2,499,570 





2,886,527 





Al aren oausiainy w 


| 
oo 





67, 828, 518 





64, 091, 683 | 





Employment on Class I Railroads 





Be Ee, eee 
January 16, 1925.............-...- 


1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


1 $232, 497, 637 
1 236, 154, 031 








Per Capita Earnings 
PER CAPITA earnings increased in February, 1925, as compared 
with January in 35 of the 52 industries here considered and de- 
creased in the remaining 17 industries. . 
The one outstanding increase was 30.4 per cent in the automobile 
industry. This change as already noted is due to the resumpti0l 
of full-time work in various establishments which were more or less 
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engaged in inventorying during the January period reported, as was 
indicated by a decrease of 16.5 Bw cent in per capita earnings as 
shown in the January report. e next largest gains in per capita 
earnings were 9.9 per cent, in the stove industry; 9.2 per cent, in 
the cement industry; 8.6 per cent, im steam-railroad car building 
and repairing; 6.2 per cent in sawmills; and 6 per cent in the wom- 
en’s clothing industry. The largest decrease in per capita earnings 
was 8.1 per cent in the cigar and cigarette industry, followed by a 
decrease of 5.1 per cent in the fertilizer industry. Generally speak- 


‘ing, all of these changes were partly due to seasonal variations in 


the several industries. 

Comparing per capita earnings in February, 1925, with those in 
February, 1924, increases are shown in 27 industries and decreases 
in 24 industries, while the per capita earnings in the brick industry 
were unchanged. 

The rubber boot and shoe industry shows an increase of 5.9 per 
cent in the 12-month period, and there were increases of over 4 per 
cent each in the following industries: Steam-railroad car building 
and repairing, hosiery and knit goods, shirts and collars, and dyeing 
and finishing textiles. Three industries—pottery, carpets and rugs, 
and cigars and cigarettes—show decreases in = capita earnings in 


' the year of over 5 per cent and two other industries—cotton goods 


and chewing and smoking tobacco—of over 4 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1925, WITH JANUARY, 1925, 
AND FEBRUARY, 1924 















































Percentof | Per cent of 
change Febru- |) change Febru- 
ary, 1925, com- || ary, 1925, com- 

pared with— jj pared with— 
Industry Industry 
Janu- | Febru- | Janu- | Febru- 
ary, ary, ary, ary, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
| } 
Automobiles._..................-. | +80.4} -1.8 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Se eS. .cndbasoes | +9. 9 —0.3 I incicnncaitalibipiciecnevsiiiincninns +2.4 +3. 0 
ge ee ee eee ----| $0.2 4-3. 3 Chenmieme. ..... niin de +L8]} +28 
Car building and _ repairing, Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
steam-railroad.................- +8.6/) +47 and sappiies._ iss 55st +18) 0.5 
Lumber, sawmills. ..............- +6. 2 —1.6 || Shipbuilding, steel_............._- +L7 —L1 
Clothing, women’s..._.........-- +6. 0 4-3, Ge ae Ok, 8 ne lb axuilid +16 +0.8 
Stamped and enameled ware_-...| +5.8 —2,0 |} Machine tools._.................. +1.2 $2.5 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- Pianos and orgams..............-- +0.9 —L7 
water heating apparatus_.-_---- +49 +1.2 |} Printing, newspaper_...........-- +0.9 +3. 0 
Structural ironwork___........... +4.8 +2.0 || Paper and Pulp TSS HO +0.4 +0.1 
Agicalvares implements........-- +4.7 +0. 5 || Dyeing and finishing textiles __--_- () +4.7 
Oak g00@85 80-0 ..5.55-..-.Jcc....- +43) °4+2.2}) Ice cream: _.. 2022220220 sisi () +0. 6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_......- +4.2; @® ee es SS ee —01} -—41 
Carriages and wagoms............. +4.2| —1.8 |] Confectionery. -_................. —0.2} +11 
Clothing, men’s.................- +4, 2 +1. 8 || Iron and steel_.................--- —0.4 —19 
, ROR eek Oa ee aa +4. 1 —0.5 || Carpets and rugs______-..._.___-- —0.8} 5.2 
Petroleum refining...............- +3.9| +3.7 |] Printing, book and job_.-........ —10}; -—0.3 
Le ee oa +3. 8 +0. 3 || Millinery and lace goods___._.._-- —L4 —0. 1 
Lumber, millwork...............- +3.8| +0.8/|| Slaughtering and meat packing...| —-L5| +1.4 
Be a +3.6| -—5.3 || Woolen and worsted goods......... —L5} —0.1 
Automobile tires__........-....-.-- POS) =O Oi Demingss... ....2..nnenennnesaces —-1L7} —Q2 
Hosiery and knit goods__......... +3.3| +4.7]|| Paper boxes. ._.................-- —22) -0.4 
Boots and shoes_.........-....... +2.9| +0.4 || Rubber boots and shoes_--.....-- —23| +659 
Shirts and collars.............--_- +2.9| +4.1 || Sugar refining, came._...._........ —2.7} —-L6 
Foundry and machine - shop Chewing and smoking tobaceo 
be, 2 SS SRE +2.8 +2.4 I oD ieninettteentaninnens —3.9 —41 
ce, TR REE +2.7| +2.6/|| Fertilizers__...................... —5.1| —26 
iil ncckdMlnnustdibeices +2.7 —0.6 || Cigars and cigarettes__..........- -—&1) —58 
1 No change. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Time and Capacity Operation 


REPORTS in percentage terms from 6,550 establishments in Feb. 

ruary show increases of 1 per cent each in the average per cent 
of full-time operation and the average per cent of full-capacity opera. 
tion as compared with January. e establishments in operation 
in February were employing an average of 83 per cent of a full nor- 
mal force of employees instead of 82 per cent as in January, and 
these employees were working an average of 93 per cent of full time 
instead of only 92 per cent as in January. 

Two per cent of the reporting cotablishracits were idle, 70 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 29 per cent on a part-time 
schedule, while 43 per cent of the establishments had a full normal 
eee of employees and 55 per cent were operating with a reduced 

orce. 

Over 2,000,000 employees are represented in the following table. 
and of these over 1,400,000 were working on a full-time schedule and 
nearly 600,000 were working on a part-time schedule. 


FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAC 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY, 1925 









































‘ch. Per cent of | Average || Percent of | Average 
yp oy | establish- | per cent establish- | per cent 
ortin | ments oper- | offull || ments oper- | of full 
rep e ating— vn ating— | capacity 
operated || | Operated. 
Industry | meow: in estab 
} isf- > lish- 
man | oct || Full | Part | ments || Full | Part | ments 
ber idle | time | time 5 | ity Pee operat: 
ng | ing 
Food and kindred products_______. 784 | 1}; 61 39 89 | 42 58 
Slaughtering and meat packing_--- oh aa, SERS 57 43 93 50 50 
Or anaes | fee 53 47 90 19 81 
ye ee eee | 38 3 87 ll 90 53 45 
BEET bp obpdbccpccccccesccowereebus 255 1 | 38 60 78 40 59 
SS Se ery opens sae 243 ooo 86 14 97 59 41 
Sugar refining, cane..............- ye eT a 71 29 90 71 29 
fextiles and their products_._._._- 1, 148 2 77 21 96 47 52 
a a 290 4 78 18 97 59 38 | 
Hosiery and knit goods__.......... 122 1 80 20 100 48 52 
es Rn os wee Se ad 152 1 82 18 98 39 | 
Woolen and worsted goods-_____._. 148 1 80 20 96 45 
Carpets and rugs __...-.--.---.... on abe 89 ll 100 | 47 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_..._. 83 1 69 30 96 34 
BS | Re Ss 162 3 72 25 94 40 
Shirts and collars.................. eae 84 16 97 | 55 
Clothing, women’s_..............- yy; 3 Sh ees Gee 76 24 95 47 
Millinery and lace goods---_......- 06 beslackc 59 41 85 32 
Iron and steel and their products__| 1, 208 1 66 33 93 24 
kL SRSA ESE ee 166 60 39 90 34 
Structural ironwork__._........... SP Piagli 75 25 92 27 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Near ais puhinwoneceamicnill 560 1 65 34 93 21 
Sere: ous ye 52 y 60 38 94 23 
Misonin’ Soele.......on-s--teii tei 150 1 74 25 94 7 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus___._.__. ae 74 25 95 40 83 
2 EF PE STERNER ® 2 48 51 86 32 80 
Lumber and its products___..______ 873 1 71 28 95 58 89 
Lumber, sawmills................- 342 1 69 30 93 61 #0 
Lumber, millwork... .........-... 206 1 69 29 95 51 88 
ON len tn i SABA i ~ Se aa 74 26 96 45 8 
Leather and its products_____._.__- 249 1 70 29 93 43 8 
ee ieee 91 1 86 13 98 40 a 
Boots and shoes._...............-.. 158 1 61 38 91 45 8 
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ULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MANUFAO- 
poe TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY, 1925—Continued 
























































‘oh. Per cent of | Average || Percent of | Average 
—— establish- per cent establish- | per cent 
reporting ments oper- | of full ments oper- | of full 
P ating— time é ating— capacity 
opera opera’ 
Industry in ertab- in estab- 
ish- ish- 
num- | gent || Ful | Part | ments | coe capac ments 
: ime ime | operat- : : operat- 
ber idle ing ity ity ing 
a eS 533 (1) 82 18 96 67 33 92 
got ain epee 137 1|| 77| 22 95 || 71| 2 94 
Pager DOME nohanaae-o4--------- ag hat Se 66 34 93 45 55 86 
Printing, book and job....-.....-- SUP bademens 83 17 97 58 42 90 
Printing, newspapers -----.......- dy SS . § SS 100 95 5 99 
Chemicals and allied products____- 184 2 73 26 $3 52 46 838 
Chennteet 2 o534.652-2.: 4ccc2c32- 73 1 78 21 96 51 48 84 
rr ee ee os eke hon oes 65 3 58 38 86 31 66 69 
Petroleum refining.__.-........... se Foe 85 15 99 “85 15 99 
Stone, clay, and glass products __- 457 14 58 27 90 39 46 83 
Cement ks 65 15 69 15 90 54 31 86 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_______- 234 24 53 23 90 32 44 83 
pO pe 0 SS fe SEE aha cdiesteny a 39 61 87 44 56 88 
TC PSA BR gg OR 68 32 91 44 56 81 
Metal products other than iron | 
[ES Ay See | ae 76 24 97 $2 68 80 
Stamped and enameled ware------ gE cee: 76 24 97 32 68 80 
Stobacco products... 125 4|| 68| 38 92 || 33/68 80 
Chewing andsmoking tobacco and 
SR Ed. dope econ Op ae RE | 69 31 92 27| 7 79 
| Cigars and cigarettes.............- 99 5 62 33 92 34 | 61 80 
‘Vehicles forland transportation..| 691 | (2) 71| 29 9% || 52 48 85 
Py a pa BOP tenderness 48 52 89 21 | 79 70 
Carriages and wagons____.__.._____ 24 4 42 54 92 17 | 79 62 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
telo- repel t--625-~5<,..----- SOP tsdcodet 90 10 99 69 —s«é3831, 94 
Car building andrepairing, steam- 
SU ce catalan whee dtinngiinniien SS Se 74 26 96 59 41 88 
Miscellaneous industries... ______ 269; @) | 67] 38 93 || 31) 69 17 
Agricultural implements__________ 77 1 73 26 93 yf 1 72 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
ond Sees. o........5-Usii.-<- __ | ae ee 68 32 94 34 | 66 81 
Pianos and orgams.-..............-  ) ee ae 85 15 95 54, 46 93 
Rubber boots and shoes _________. pea 38 63 90 13; 88 79 
Automobile tires._.............._.- | - ewe 38 62 84 26; 74 77 
Shipbuilding, steel_.............__. | | | aaa se 100 17 | 83 58 
a ae as | 6,550 2} | 29 98) 48) 55 n3 








_ | Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Wage Changes 


AGE-RATE increases were reported for the month ending 
February 15 by 37 establishments in 20 industries and wage- 
rate decreases by 33 establishments in 11 industries. 

The increases averaged 6.2 per cent and affected 5,152 employees, 
or 55 per cent of the employees in the establishments concerned. 

The decreases averaged 10 per cent and affected 17,088 employees, 
or 85 per cent of the employees in establishments concerned. Eight- 
en of the 33 establishments reporting decreased wage rates and 15,663 
of the employees affected were in the cotton-goods industry, making 
151 pes 6 ales reporting wage-rate decreases to over 90,000 
¢mployees of this industry during the last 11 months. 


37342°—25+ 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1905 D 
™-™ IN. 
Per cent ofincrease AR 
Establishments} or decrease in Employees affecteq 
wage rates 
Per cent of em. 
Ployees — 
Num- 
Total | porting ae ae aetab- 
num- |increase ot ishments) In aj 
ber re- | or de- Range | Average num- jreporting | estab. 
porting | crease ber | increase | |ish. 
in wage or de- | ments 
rates Crease in | report. pene 
wage | ing 
rates | ood 
Slat 
— Col 
Increases | lee 
Flo 
Cet INET, 3 i ii. daecinnnicmmensidalhcaee 259 1 6.0 6.0 27 100} (1) _ 
EE A pe NE A ME CR, Bs | 295 2 10. 0 10.0 22 10/ (1 : 
Castes Q0eGs, . . -. nn-nconeesoccdove 331 6 2.9 2.9} 1,765 96 | | ext 
Shirts and collars................-...-.. o4 1 6.5 6.5} 1,004 100 { Cot 
Millinery and lace goods_............-.. SS 1 5.0 5.0 106 16 | Hos 
Structural ironwork ---.......-.....-..... 148 1 6.3 6.3 43 23} (1) Silk 
Foundry and machine-shop products __. 698 3 6-10. 0 9.4 167 16| (i) Wo 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water Car 
aa: es 135 3 6. 7-8. 0 7.6 9 18; (}) Dy 
Lumber, sawmills. ..........-.....-.-s< 396 1 10.0 10. 0 546 100; (i) Clo 
pb 2 Ba ee Bo. 391 1 5.0 5.0 14 24) (i) Shi 
RS SS Que RE The RET T Ge 116 1 10.0 10.0 900 100 3 Clo 
Raper DOR 65 ~-- . d9 - << - eee ooo os ap 150 1 12.0 12.0 12 12) (') Mil 
Printing, book and job_.............--- 227 3 | 2.8-10.0 4.3 38 34} (1) a 
Printing, newspapers._..............-.. 198 4 | 3.3-10.0 5.4 152 20) () on: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...._.....-.. 340 1 10. 0 10. 0 25 28 | (1) Trot 
Fe teri eR - es I. hepa 212 2 5-10. 0 5.3 67 16 (1) Str 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- Fou 
i Ree Be ee 469 2 3-8. 0 4.9 204 21; () Har 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 4 Ma 
il ES at RES | Rt AEIER SE: Casi 127 1 0.5 0.5 26 18; (1) Stes 
TD ed 35 1 15.0 15.0 15 15; () he 
TD tic. csinthicowceceaabbowe 71 1 12.5 12.5 10 9; () Stor 
Decreases - 
Lur 
"EEE AEE CESS EEE ETe OE 259 3 10.0 10. 0 55 56) (1) Fur 
0 ES See | ee 295 1 12.0 12.0 3 10; () , 
Gatien Geelbs .. 2... 2-22 331 18 | 10-12.5 10. 1 | 15, 663 9| 8 “pa 
SA OS RE RES 202 2 10. 0 10. 0 240 19; () “ 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.._____.__- 93 i 10. 0 10.0 42 100 | (\) Boc 
ee ee ee oo a ec eee 212 1 2.5 2.5 188 95} () 
Lumber, sawmills. ....--..--..--.-----. 396 1 8.0 8.0 25 31 | () re 
weeees.2.... ic. ee... ce 391 3] 510.0 6.2 691 2; 1 ar 
CS aE eae <a ¢ aeee: 116 i 10. 0 10. 0 41 38 | (!) Pri 
he tS ALLL AT LIL ES ES IR 133 1 20. 0 20. 0 50 51) (}) Pris 
Automobile tires_.................-...-- 71 1 20. 0 20. 0 90 74 | (1) = 




















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and of Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers of employment and of pay-roll totals for February, 

1925, for each of the 52 industries surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for the combined !? 
groups of industries, appear in the following table in comparison wit! 
index numbers for January, 1925, and for February, 1924. 

The general index of employment for February, 1925, is 91.6 and 
the general index of penceolt totals is 95.1. These numbers represent 
an increase of 8 per cent in employment and an increase of 17.7 per 
cent in pay-roll totals since July, 1924, when the employment incex 
was 84.8 and the pay-roll total index was 80.8, this being the lowest 
point reached in employment since May, 1922, and the lowest pou! 
reached in pay-roll totals since August, 1922. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1925, AND FEBRU- 


ARY, 1924 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 



































1924 1925 
Industry February January February 
Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll | Employ-| Pay-roll 
ment totals ment totals ment totals 
nener al index. mao ecec eee coc ew eceewccccs 06. 6 99. 4 90. 0 90. 0 91.6 95. 1 
ood and kindred products_............. 98.7 100. 4 92.8 96. 0 92.8 94. 6 
Slaughtering and meat packing-.......... 100. 9 99. 9 95. 1 97.6 90. 2 91.2 
ConlectiGiOlh <a 2 nk Ga dati -- 50 --- = 89. 0 93. 3 83. 2 89. 5 85.1 91.5 
lee CTCAID 22 2 ow ee ew em wn oo oe ow wen - =e 86. 5 87. 7 79. 5 80. 9 81. 7 83. 2 
| ESS eee er ae ee eee 99. 3 101. 1 94. 5 95.9 95. 7 98. 7 
Rakin’. Sc diiccecnds dude eoccsdigillicceser 102. 1 104. 0 98. 3 100. 1 99. 6 99. 8 
Sugar refining, Came............. ...-..-- 103. 7 107. 4 79.8 83. 1 98. 3 99.6 
extiles and their products___._........- 97.5 100.7 89. 9 91.8 92.2 96. 1 
ree ES a a 93. 1 97. 2 87.3 87.4 88. 2 88. 2 
Hosiery and knit goods.................. 99. 1 103. 0 92. 4 96. 4 96. 5 104. 1 
gilk goods........ ST ie Os Oe ae ee 99. 0 102. 6 96. 1 98. 8 98. 6 105. 6 
Woolen and worsted goods.__........--- 96. 6 98, 1 95. 1 99, 8 94. 0 97.2 
Carpets and rugs ..-....-.---...--.-.-... 100. 6 102.5 97.2 97.6 97.7 97.3 
Dyeing‘end finishing textiles_..._....... 95. 6 98. 1 99. 9 106. 0 101.8 107.9 
clan colepinienirid 101. 8 101. 5 86. 5 83. 4 90. 6 91.0 
Shirts and collars........................ 95. 4 94. 6 $2. 5 81.9 85. 6 87. 4 
Ciothiini®, Wa cncke ack odeengeaci~ 103. 8 107. 6 85. 7 90. 9 90. 9 102. 1 
Millinery and face goods._.............. 95. 5 99. 4 88. 6 93. 6 92. 8 96. 6 
ron and steel and their products_______. 94. 1 98.1 86. 2 89.7 88. 2 93. 1 
ge Th pa ae a en oe ae ee a 103. 7 110.8 98. 2 103. 9 100. 0 105. 3 
Structural ironwork...........-.....-..- 94. 5 95. 1 87.7 88. 5 87.9 93. 0 
Foundry and machine-shop products__. 87.3 86. 7 78. 4 78. 2 80. 2 82. 2 
Hist iltietindine osc ccsncccucedeke 100. 4 104. 9 91.1 94. 7 92. 3 98. 7 
Mate Ri, sie nitesnincusninineinnlicil 94. 0 97.0 82, 2 86. 2 83. 5 88. 6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus ...............-.... 96. 4 102. 5 93. 4 96. 2 95.4 103. 1 
OR |” ee a Sy RE i ee 92. 5 97.2 75.3 71.2 87.3 90. 7 
umber and its products__............._. 97. 2 100. 2 91.9 90. 1 93. 3 96. 4 
| eel li I Mia 96. 0 99. 0 88. 5 86.0 89. 7 92. 6 
TA SE hits ease ppc dinamenes 101.3 103. 6 97.6 98. 0 99. 5 103. 8 
FO ttttnakcetanckemcamedcacena 98. 6 102, 0 100. 0 99. 2 101. 7 104, 6 
ather and its products___.......__....__ 96. 5 97.1 93.8 91.5 95. 4 95. 8 
aE Be i Sagi OR le dh EAE be 95.1 99. 4 91.5 92.9 92.7 96. 7 
BOG BI Gl chem cite = ap ch cdc ane 97.4 96, 2 94.5 91.0 96. 3 95. 4 
aper ané@ premtieg................-<.. 100.9 103. 6 100. 9 104.7 100. 8 104. 4 
TEs SEE. bac nenioharaicdansome 97.4 101, 1 92. 4 98. 4 94. 2 100. 7 
he ae cchanaebebane gas 99. 9 102. 1 98, 5 103. 0 99. 8 102. 2 
Printing, booK and job...............-.- 102. 8 105. 4 105. 6 109. 1 103. 7 106. 1 
Printing, newspapers--___.............-.- 103. 4 104, 8 105, 2 106. 7 104. 5 107.0 
emicals and allied products__......... 98. 6 97.1 90. 5 90. 9 92.3 94.0 
{aaa aaa F 3 99. 5 102. 7 91. 6 96. 1 92. 5 98. 7 
, _. 3S Sa aaa 109. 6 103. 4 91. 0 90. 9 98. 0 92. 9 
Petroleum refining...................... 93. 1 89. 3 88. 8 85, 2 89. 6 89. 2 
one, clay, and glass products_______-. 94.8 101.4 90.1 92.0 91.6 98.0 
| RR, SR 97. 5 100. 2 89. 8 84. 5 87. 4 89. 8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.............- 87. 5 92. 0 86. 9 87. 0 86. 7 90. 5 
TE LS ea 106. 8 118. 0 104, 1 107. 8 110. 3 118.3 
, SRENS SARE G ea aiaeE 96. 2 104. 6 88. 2 93. 8 91.1 100. 9 
etal products, other,than fron and steel. 101.9 102.2 87.0 79. 6 90. 9 88.1 
Stamped and enameled ware............ 101.9 102. 2 87.0; . 79.6 90. 9 88.1 
obaceo products_......._______.__...-.. 97.4 98. 6 91.9 95.8 92. 8 89.3 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff- 107. 8 114. 2 93. 7 104. 3 99. 3 106. 3 
Cigars and cigarettes...................- 95. 8 96. 8 91.7 94.8) + 920 87.3 
thicles for land transportation ...__-_- 95. 6 97.2 86.47 78.9 87.8 92.8 
AmbomeniNO 7. 2. eee 109. 5 115.0 89. 9. 73. 4 91.14 97.0 
87.3 97.0 76. 5 77.5 82. 6 87.3 
89. 8 90. 1 85. 8 87. 5 86. 9 90. 7 
86. 5 86. 2 84. 6 82.0 85, 1 89. 5 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURI 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1925, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1925, AND FEBRU 
ARY, 1924—Continued . 

[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 





1924 





Industry February January February 





Employ-| Pay-roll Employ- | Pay-roll | Employ- | Pay-ro) 
ment totals ment totals ment totals. 





—, 


96, 1 


97,9 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

supplies 

ee Gee ee el 
Rubber boots and shoes 
pS ESS... 
Shipbuilding, steel 


3 


_ 
& 8 
Ccowecr non 


“5 
104.) 
96,7 
109.8 
921 


mS 

=) 

o 
Iba O oo 























The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to February, 1925, and 
the general index of pay-roll totals from July, 1922, to February, 
1925. The index numbers for pay-roll totals for months and year 
previous to July, 1922, are being computed and will be published in 
a subsequent report of Employment in Selected Industries. 


GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 
1914, TO FEBRUARY, 1925 
{Monthly average, 1923=100] 





: 
§ 


Month 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 





104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 | 116.1 
107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 103. 2 | 115.6 
109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0 | 116.9 
109.0 | 115.0] 115.0 | 103.6 | 117.1 
109. 5 | 115.1 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 117.4 
110.0 | 114.8} 113.4 | 108.7 | 117.9 
110.3 | 114.2} 114.6 | 110.7 | 110.0 
110.0 | 112.7 | 114.5 | 109.9 | 109.7 
111.4 | 110.7 | 114.2} 112.1 | 107.0 
112.9 | 113.2] 111.5 | 106.8 | 102.5 
114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4] 110.0] 97.3 
115.1 | 117.2] 113.5 | 113.2] 91.1 
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100. 
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105. 
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GENERAL INDEX OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 
1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1925 


[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 
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1 Erroneously appeared in the MONTHLY LaBorR REVIEW for March as 90.9. 
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in December, 1924, and January, 1924. 
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Employment and Earmings of Railroad Employees, January, 1925, 
es January and December, 1924 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 

T earnings in various occupations among railroad employees in 

January, 1925, in comparison with employment “| earnings 

The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having oper- 
ating revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
JANUARY, 1925, WITH THOSE OF DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 1924 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups} 





—_— — a — Ee = oe 








Professional, clerical, and general maintenance of way and structures 





| 


Month and year | Stenog- Laborers | Track and 
Clerks raphers Total for | (extragang| roadway Total for 
and group and work section group 


typists train) laborers 





Number of employees at middle of month 











January, 1924..........-- 169, 323 25, 363 283, 485 39, 716 170, 858 336, 150 
December, 1924.-...---.- 167, 439 25, 081 281, 419 42, 319 172, 861 341, 803 
S January, 1925...........- 166, 632 25, 067 280, 630 37, 180 169, 728 330, 420 
: } } 
Total earnings 
| 
t January, 1924.-...-..-._- $21, 670, 569 | $3, 066, 530 | $38,181,721 | $2,820, 766 | $12,329,032 | $31, 044, 630 
December, 1924..........| 21,617, 180 3, 063,955 | 38, 267, 107 2, 927,479 | 12, 271, 431 31, 139, 251 
January, 1925...........- 21, 545, 825 3, 069,049 | 38, 213, 342 2, 860, 560 | 12, 806, 725 31, 801, 725 





Maintenance of equipment and stores 





Laborers Common 

(shops, — 
Skilled — one om 

a houses, engine Total for 
Carmen Machinists Rx wees’ power houses, group 

plants, power 

and plants, and 
stores) stores) 




















Number of employees at middle of month 

















F January, 1924.........._. 123, 537 64, 612 121, 267 49, 165 61, 079 551, 859 
December, 1924.......... 120, 530 62, 386 118, 941 45, 604 61, 273 538, 880 
January, 1925.........._. 119, 993 62, 975 119, 473 47, 193 62, 117 542, 905 

Total earnings 
January, 1924.........._.| $17, 350, 917 | $10, 167, 737 | $13, 073,363 | $4, 838,634 | $4,941,814 | $70, 632, 854 
December, 1924..... ....| 17,049,626 | 9,751,515 | 12,804,614 | 4,460,816 | 4,911,800 | 68, 917, 569 
January, 1925............| 17,362,524 | 10,056,717 | 13, 155, 373 4, 581, 699 5, 072, 683 70, 570, 071 
j 
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Transportation other than train and yard 
¥ ~ Trans. 
Portation 
Teleg- Truckers , (yard 
Month and year bd (stations, s a hides masters, 
Station tele- ware- il a Total for Switch 
agents phoners, houses, ag d group tenders, 
and and roms and 
towermen | platforms) | ®#™e2 hostlers) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
; ) ennai 
J | 1924...... 31, 506 27, 094 36, 903 22,892 | 206, 341 25, 747 
ce ge — ang 31, 218 26, 360 38, 966 92804! 207,529 Of a 
January, 1925............ 31, 101 26, 355 36, 914 22, 783 | 204, 251 24) 755 
Total earnings 
| 
January, 1924..._...... $4, 788, 127 | $3, 963,931 | $3,383,118 | $1, 711, 334 | $24,811,744 | $4,566,714 
December, 1924.......... 4,857,145 | 3,941,735 | 3,562,192] 1,718,377| 25, 287, 249 4, 532) 211 
January, 1925............ 4, 835, 409 3, 931,885 | 3, 409, 845 1, 708, 821 | 24, 962, 126 4, 572, 815 
Transportation, train and engine 
| ~~ 
Road Yard Road | Road 
Road con- | brakemen _ brakemen engineers | firemen Total for 
ductors and and and and group 
flagmen (| yardmen | motormen helpers 
} i 
Number of employees at middle of month 
P) TOT Sie. an] | 
January, 1924__.......... 36, 972 77, O61 | 53, 553 44, 913 47, 346 330, 057 
December, 1924.......... 36, 778 75, 401 53, 627 43, 905 45, 948 126, 201 
January, 1925............ 36, 771 75, 544 54, 307 44, 238 46, 184 28, 941 
Total earnings 
January, 1924__.........- $8, 535,491 | $12,709,847 | $8,798,118 | $11,659,694 | $8, 624,584 F $63, 259,974 
December, 1924......-..- | 8, 745, 927 13, 075, 540 9, 373, 453 11, 604, 962 8, 648, 915 65, 061, 107 
| §, 831,089 13, 206, 916 9, 489,318 | 11,834, 460 8, 826, 62 66, | 152 


January, 1925_........... 





Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, January 31 
to February 21, 1925 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 
€? numbers of the MontHiy Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from January 31 to I'c)- 
ruary 21, 1925. The number of mines reporting varied each week, 
and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all 
mines but are believed fakty to represent the conditions as to regu- 
larity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines 
included in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of 
the total output of bituminous coal. The figures are based on data 
furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States 
Geological Survey. 
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IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES BY 
WEEKS, JANUARY 31, 1925, TO FEBRUARY 21, 1925 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Sarvey] 





, WORKING TIME 












































Mines 
REE WEN! REE CEES Om: os 
Num-| GOlosed Working) Working) Working | Working | Working | Working | Working 
aa | DEF Of! entire less Sand 16 and 24 and 32 and 40and {full time of 
Week | mines week than 8 |lessthan/| less than | less than | less than | less than | 48 hours 
ending—|report- hours | 16 hours| 24 hours | 32 hours 40 hours | 48 hours | or more 
ing 3a a 
| | | | | 
= Per Per | Per Per | a; Per | a Per jx,, | Per |x, | Per 
No. | cent |N-| cent }N©- cent | No cent | No. | cent | N°} cent | N° | cent | N° | cent 
—. | ———_ ae ma aa ae ———— a —_—— — 
1925 
, Jan. 31 | 1,903 | 539 | 28.3 7} 0.4 | 50 | 2.6 | 124] 6.5 | 200 | 10.5 | 298 | 15.7 | 308 | 16.2 | 377 | 19.8 
: Feb. 7 | 1,906 | 528 | 27.7 .7 | 64 | 3.4 | 129 | 6.8 | 234 | 12.3 | 268 | 14.1 | 286 | 15.0 | 384 | 20.1 
Feb. 14 | 1,886 | 572 | 30.3 | 15 ~8 | 78 | 4.1 | 176 | 9.3 | 270 | 14.3 | 275 | 14.6 | 241 | 12.8 | 259 | 13.7 
Feb. 21 | 1,872 | 566 30.2 | 15 8 {118 | 6.3 | 209 ‘wes | 27 14.4 | 263 | 14.0 | 207 | 11.1 | 224 | 12.0 
































Recent Employment Statistics 
| Public Employment Offices 


Illinois ! 
SUMMARY of the reports of the — employment offices 
A of Illinois for January, 1924, and January, 1925, is given 
below: 


OPERATIONS OF ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES JANUARY, 1924, AND 
JANUARY, 1925 





























January, 1924 January, 1925 
Item en 
Males |Females, Total | Males Females, Total 
| | 

Namber Gt Peer O ts, neo con eewanacegaceccceccecee 13, 303 | 6,715 | 20,018 | 13, 196 | 7,427 | 20,623 
nee astenak 6,807 | 5,223 | 12,030} 5,839 | 5,146! 10,985 
Persons reported placed in employment. _..........---! 5,656 | 4,282 | 9,938 | 5,110) 4,404; 9,514 

| Persons reseerea tO DOSINIONS......... 2... cick 7, 134 5, 107 | 12, 241 6,177} 5,161 | 11,338 











The number of persons registered per 100 jobs was 166.4 in January, 
1924, as against 187.7 in January, 1925. 


Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries reports as 
_ ® follows on the operations of the Massachusetts public employment 
 &® oflices for January, 1924 and 1925, and for the year 1924. 


OPERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMP LOYMENT OFFICES FOR JANUARY, 
1924 AND 1925, AND FOR THE YEAR 1924 











Persons 

Applica- Hel Persons reported 

Year and month tions for emne referred to | placed in 

positions ‘ positions | employ- 

ment 

oS a Sa 410, 521 37, 715 47, 198 32, 188 
I a we 33, 698 2, 555 3, 497 2,178 
Ra ang a 38, 111 2, 816 3, 399 2, 443 


—— 

















iTllinois. Department of Labor. The Labor Bulletin, February, 1925, p. 112. 
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New Hampshire 


The following summary of the work of the State employment 
service of New Hampshire from its beginning is taken on the 
fifteenth biennial report of the bureau of labor of that State. Since 
December 1, 1923, this service has cooperated with the United States 
Employment Service. 


OPERATIONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 1917-18 TO 1923-24 





— = ————[—<—_=—===—===[=—=—===—=—=—==_=—==—[———“—VO“Vn—i——ooo—=[>—=*~= — —<—<——— ~ _ a 





| 
Employ- Registra-| Persons | ,, .. 
ers’ Persons | tions for | referred oom Ons 
applica- | called for| employ- | to posi- | '! 
tions ment tions | 





332 1, 696 
231 762 
326 576 
167 270 
208 299 
276 412 
365 


1, 905 























The Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio reports as follows 
on the placements of the State-city employment service of that 
State for February, 1925: : 


ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN OHIO, FEBRUARY, 192) 














1 
rersons 


Persons | .. ported 


referred |) hod 
wanted to natty 
positions at 


ment 


Applica-| Help 
Sex and kind of employment tions for 
work 





Males: . 
Farm and dairy 185 
Other work 6, 984 | 





7,119 | 








Females 6, 221 | 








Grand total 13, 340 














Oklahoma ! 


The table given below shows operations of the Oklahoma public 
employment service for January, 1925, as compared with December, 
1924, and January, 1924: 


PLACEMENT WORK OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR 
DECEMBER, 1924, AND JANUARY, 1925, AND JANUARY, 1924 








January, |December,| January, 
1924 1924 


1925 


Agriculture 141 13 
Building and construction 70 i 
Clerical (office) 1 J 
Manufacturing industries 37 35 oy 


Personal service 1,021 991 
846 1, 051 

















2,116 2, 286 


— 


‘ he Oklahoma. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Oklahoma Labor Market, Feb.) 
[868 ] 
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Virginia 


A bill establishing a State free employment service was passed by 
the Virginia General Assembly at its last session and became effective 
June 15, 1924. The operations of the service from its establishment 
to the end of the fiscal year, as given in the twenty-seventh annual 
report of the Bureau of Labor and Industry of Virginia, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1924, were as follows: 


OPERATIONS OF VIRGINIA STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JUNE TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1924, BY MONTHS 





a ED 






























































Registrations | Persons wanted Persons referred Positions filled 
Year - * I 
mont Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Males males Total | Males rales Total | Males | males Total | Males males Total 

1924 
lene. oka 520} 256] 776| 393} 260| 653! 401| 177] 578] 316] 163 479 
Idly.....-. suaed 1,014 551 | 1, 565 694 552 | 1, 246 751 389 | 1,140 538 356 894 
August........- 829 520 | 1, 349 663 570 | 1, 233 640 396 | 1, 036 467 368 835 
September - - --- 882 593 | 1,475 653 631 | 1, 284 600 424 | 1,024 449 391 840 
Total__..| 3,245 | 1,920 | 5,165 | 2,403 | 2,013 | 4,416 | 2,392 | 1,386 | 3,778 | 1,770 | 1,278 | 3,048 

Wisconsin 


The operations of the Wisconsin public employment offices in 
February, 1924, as compared with February, 1925, are shown 
briefly in the following table, the data for which were supplied by 
the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin: 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY, 1924, AND FEBRUARY, 1925 





ae’ — — SSS 











ee a | 
February, 1924 February, 1925 
Item 
Males | Females Total Males | Females; Total 
| 5 EE eens a SAE. eee 6, 884 2, 990 9, 874 5, 491 2, 835 8, ao 
Bae Wee... 4s... oot oo eae cee 6, 955 2, 313 9, 268 4, 097 2, 086 6,1 
Persons referred to positions_........-.---- 6, 077 2, 507 8, 584 4, 045 2, 192 6, 237 
Persons placed in employment-..-......---- 5, 140 1, 807 6, 947 3, 295 1, 578 4, 873 























State Departments of Labor 


California 


HE figures given below, taken from the California Labor Market 

Bulletin, issued by the bureau of labor statistics of that 
State, for February, 1925, show the increases and decreases in 
the number of employees and in weekly pay rolls in 663 California 
en in January, 1925, as compared with the preceding 
month: 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 663 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN DECEMBrp 


1924, AND JANUARY, 1925 





























































































































Employees Weekly pay rol] 
Per cent | Per cent 
Num- of in- ofin- 
ber of crease Crease 
estab- (+) or (+) or 
Industry lish- | Number | decrease | Amount | decreasy 
ments in (—) as in | (—)as 
report-|January,} com- | January, | con. 
ing 1925 pared 1925 | Pare | 
with | _ with 
Decem- } Decem- 
ber, | ber, 
1924 124 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products --.-.-- 12 1, 964 —0. 2 $51, 063 | ~8 9 
Lime, cement, and plaster_..........-...---.---- 7 1, 892 —6. 5 60, 338 | -9.9 
pf, eee See, See 2 18 2, 692 +4. 0 72, 470 | +3 9 
eee) RS DeS SS Se ee eee ee 4 993 | +7.3 29, 542 | 167 
ee ae eee ee) ee eT 41} 7,541 +.5] 218,413 39 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: | _ 
Agricultural implements_.._............--...--.- 5 | 572 —4.8 15, 750 | 8 9 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_.....__. 15 | 3, 242 +12. 5 96, 498 13.9 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_...........-- 10 | 823 —11.7 25, 912 | 7.9 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks___......_...- 11} 1,561 | +2. 2 49, 900 | +8 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc___._.____- si 2108) +23 66, 215 | _43 
Structural and ornamental steel ____..___..__..-- 14| 3,648 | —2.7 105, 335 | 87 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs_-_------ 4 4, 235 —1.8 154, 049 | +1. 
_: SARS PRE Cea ee eee 3 | 1, 802 +4. ] 46, 128 +6 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products. - 3 | 7, 042 | —1.5 197, 308 —6.4 
Other sheet-metal products__.......-....---.---- 17| 1,145 +1.2 34, 809 2 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops....-. 15 5, 305 | +2.0 147, 846 | 3 
issn siosicebeeatinnndiaadaserds couched | 165| 31,541) +.6| 939,741) = -15 
Wood manufactures: | | | | a 
Sawmills, and logging camps---.-.............---- 23} 10,577 —6. 3 287, 355 —7.f 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc____.__- 41 | 10,803 —3.9 288, 488 | —44 
Other wood manufactures --_...................- 43 3, 545 —4.9 97, 853 | l 
| EE RRS | 107 | 24,925| —5.1| 673,606 | 
Leather and rubber goods: | | ” 7 
Se 8 | 976 +. 1 26, 885 +].] 
Finished leather products__.................--..- 7 | 579 —8, 2 11, 351 2 
gs RRR ares ROE, Reactant Hi 8 | 2, 457 —3.7 69, 683 
Wwetes bo ia a ee | 23] 4,012 —3.5 107,919; —45 
Chemical, oils, paints, ete.: | 
enn TO a a eo Coe Te ee 4 496 —2.9 14, 501 | —12.9 
A Satie IES ate aa 10 | 10, 950 —.5 408, 842 d 
Palate, Gyes, aud eelwe-—- =~ -==-<-<----csabcee 6 391 —5.3 10, 150 | —5 
Miscellaneous chemical products -.-...........-.- | Il}; 2,244; +1.0 62, 139 | 
Tah asintbecianciiitintinhee Mentnulenaeareniontndt 31 | 14, 081 | —.5 495, 632 | 2 
Printing: | 1 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc..................- § 1, 882 —2.9 46, 446 —i.1 
hE A Ee AE ST LR ESS 37 1, 989 —6. 4 77, 073 —24 
LJ FS Bare eee PP ee Te AES Pes a 14 3, 567 —4.0 131, 424 —Li 
a ae 9 909 —6.4 20, 793 | —3 
a” BR REE I i SAO BRA. 68| 8347; —46| 275,736; -34 
Textiles: Le 
i i 6 756 +9.3 17, 521 +3 
Other textile products-_-................-.----.-- 7 1, 274 —11.8 24, 087 —Id , 
_ | EET NO Beane aT | 13| 2,030} 5.0] 41,608 1 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: : 
ELE TT PDN Ae IOS 20 2, 075 —8.2 45, 827 —o5 
i cr 11 697 —15.0 13, 631 —10.9 
SS RR ES CE eal Ee ee 7 718 —4, 3 14, 117 a8 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing............----. 20 2,412 —2. 6 58, 045 77 
a 2. sa a Se | 58 5, 902 —6.4 131, 620 —23 
} t ——— 
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ER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OP 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 663 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN DECEMBER, 


i924, AND JANUARY, 1925—Continued 
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Illinois 


The following data taken from the February 


3, 755, 029 | 


.—————— 
Employees W eekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
Num- of in- ofin- 
ber of crease crease 
estab- (+) or (+) or 
Industry lish- | Number | decrease | Amount | decreasa 
ments in (—) as in (—) as 
report-|January,| com- January, com- 
ing 925 pared 1925 pared 
with with 
Decem- Decem- 
ber, ber, 
1924 1924 
=a 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving of fruit and vegetables -. 18 2, 841 —13.5 $57, 797 —12.6 
Canning and packing of fish_................-.-- x 1, 162 +14. 6 15, 989 +66, 1 
Confectionery and ice cream_.---...-........---- 29 1, 650 —18. 2 41, 142 —14.5 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified..............-- 4 472 —5. 4 10, 893 —4.9 
Bread and bakery products..................-..- 21 3, 422 —4. 6 105, 615 —3.4 
CON SERED SIE OE Ladle ra ee on STEED esi 6 2, 726 —4.8 76, 801 —9.9 
Slaughtering and meat products_............__-- 12 2, 941 +5. 7 80, 829 +.1 
Cigars and other tobacco products__...........-- 4 1, 064 +1.2 20, 256 —4.0 
(EE Aidt 5 I ER ae 2 95 +8. 0 2,477 +17. 1 
GRE ta dO 7. SE OEE & 1, 773 +.3 62, 685 —1.6 
a ll. TEES Ss SE =F 8 861 +2.8 23, 829 +1.6 
EE a ey ee 6 795 —7.9 24, 909 —12.5 
a cos ommpibineibian 12 1,417 +1.7 26, 695 —7.4 
at Meta ateantll so, <:tscnartéensercodh manaedlave coasmcantvalioicn 138 21, 219 —3.8 549, 917 —4.9 
RE PE COD 5 9, 711 —1.1 284, 912 —7.9 
mee SE se EE TR Bk a BE i4 | 1, 829 —4.3 40, 835 —4.2 
Grand total, all industries. .................... 131, 138 —2.4 —3.8 


1925, issue of the 


Labor Bulletin of the Illinois Department of Labor show the course 
of employment in that State as reported by 1,503 firms: 


OURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,503 ILLINOIS FIRMS JANUARY, 1924, 
AND DECEMBER, 1924, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1925 






































Per cent of change— 
Number of 
Number of 2 
Industry firms re- ag December, | January, 
porting i903)” | 1924, to 1924, to 
January, | January, 
1925 1925 
tone, clay, and glass products: 
Liscellaneous stone and mineral products_........- 23 1, 458 —3.8 —16.8 
Lime, cement, and plaster... ........-...-.....-..- 7 433 —25 +4.5 
Brick, tile, and pottery. .............---..---.----- 31 4, 635 —3.9 —7.2 
A eth ER kd wnnceccaueunes 16 4, 224 +1.0 —0.3 
. REE SI SS Sa 77 10, 750 —1.9 —5.6 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 

ETE SS Seen 116 37, 734 +7.1 44.0 
: Sheet metal work and hardware_._............--.-- 34 8, 311 +2.1 +3. 2 
ne ces 16 1, 815 +7.5 —0.2 
1 Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus__........_- 24 4,477 —0.0 —6.1 
; Brass, copper, zinc,-babbitt metal_.............---- 20 2, 748 +3. 1 +11.7 
CORRE IIINV OD os sc cccccceececeeccccccs.---.-- 14 12, 358 +1.9 —3.1 
5 Automobiles and accessories................--.----- 29 7, 808 —2.7 —18.7 
] IE TES TE RINT <a ea 51 15, 939 +19 —10. 4 
§ MNSCUTIONIOANES | 308... db. on enn eeeeee 31 36, 537 —1.8 —2.0 
) Agricult NE: ee aS eam 29 7, 566 +3. 5 —6.8 
instruments and appliances.....-........-........- 8 _ 1,879 —5.0 21.1 
} Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry ._.......-...- 15 7, 583 —0.3 +7.7 
387 144, 755 +1.9 —8.7 
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AND DECEMBER, 1924, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1925—Continue; ' 
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—_—: 
Per cent of change 
7 Number of ~ _ 
Number of : — 
Industry firms re- an December, nee 
porting i925)” | 1924, to 4. to 
January, Wary 
1925 1925, 
Wood products: 
Sawmill and planing-mill products_..............-- 32 2, 499 
Furniture and cabinet work__...............--.-..- 50 6, 651 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments--.__ 17 3, 188 
Miscellaneous wood products _-___..........-..--.-- 23 2, 707 
Ee ees enepenee aaa 7 627 
ESS De. Soe ene awe. Oe 129 15, 672 
Furs and leather goods: 
ent ti Abit iticcaa die dita tidal eislimnntbinwed 10 1, 946 
Ih Pn I nds, sn cciadaseabubencecsnee 7 45 
SEE ee He oh SR aed 28 10, 614 
Miscellaneous leather goods-__..................-.-- 7 1, 572 
I il ici crrbths drt baad trmos balipewieten tinea 52 14, 177 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.: 
et nm mmchbownsaeeoen 21 2, 177 
Paints, €906, ANG Gblors. ..... 226 <- s-...-4.-...-.-- 25 2, 579 
Mineral and vegetable oil __........................ S 3, 499 
Miscellaneous chemical products__..............--- Ss 3, 708 
+ AGRE EE NER RS RE LY: ena ne? PPR RERNP pars 62 11, 963 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes__.............-...---- 38 3, 885 
Miscellaneous paper goods --_--...-..--....---.------ 16 1, 091 
NE SEES ELE, ESN SP ee ee 79 8, 943 
ert any I a ee ee ore 12 3, 632 
RTT Fae eae IE ae tae 7 1, 404 
EES ALERT SR OL a Te 152 18, 955 
Textiles: 
I 8. oe rie ootincdagadeoss 8 1,179 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery ___._.-..---- 9 2,779 
Ger mes CUE i It 7 660 
Ns ib das Seen Soc ble eben coc babcolink 24 4, 618 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Seenre Que. gr oe i ced de cada 9 11, 655 
Men’s shirts and furnishings-___.................--- 3 759 
Overalls and work clothing-_.................-...--- 12 822 
I oo ecu tnccccannccstelea 2 31 
I a bial 22 1, 288 
Women’s underwear and furnishings 9 466 
i, ED , . cen emnioabucncs 7 1, 062 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing-_-_.............--- 38 2, 834 
at LE UE edi tataseeie Senn eeeneene © anes 102 18, 917 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products __..........-- 23 951 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving_------- 15 353 
Groceries, not elsewhere classified ....-............- 26 4, 626 
Slaughtering and meat packing --...........-..---- 19 24, 028 
EE Se a ee tehbwoncacanchenmen ll 3, 495 
Bread and other bakery products_.._-.-...-...-.-.. 17 2, 500 
I ee bee 19 2, 145 
0 RI Ss 5, ts ETL A AIR ta 3 20 1, 274 
Cigars and other tobacco products -_--___.--....----- 14 1, 286 
RR Shs EE) + ee oe eee 22 198 
Er ie i sbi ence aomebudaios 14 591 
pF Se Sh ARIE Se nid A 5 EEO es 200 41, 447 
Total, all manufacturing industries_.............. 1, 185 281, 254 
Trade, wholesale and retail: 
ETE DED. ETE Ot A I 27 3, 211 
Oo STI aig Sy elias SIRE 7 590 
ee ee a ae 6 755 
Mail-order houses____- +N iia Fe ease otal ae: 5 16, 386 
7 RR REN Fn AN, ARO AES MS SEEN Te Coys 45 20, 942 
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COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,503 ILLINOIS FIRMS JANUARY, 1924, 
AND DECEMBER, 1924, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1925—Continued 
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ec | 
| Per cent of charge— 
Number of am seth | 
Industry firms re- | “johny, | December,| January, 
porting 1925 ¥Y> | 1924, to | 1924, to 
January, | January, 
1925 1925 
Public utilities: 
Water es Ie I ncn eiecdeccreccewnsescceu 6 14, 275 —2.1 —1.3 
|, NESSES Ey eae eee 9 26, 652 +2.9 +5. 5 
Street ralWays......-..-.......-..--------2---- eee 25 26, 091 —1.5 | —0.8 
Railway car repair shops.................-........- 24 12, 890 +0. 2 +0.7 
Sn SR Scene ef | 64| 79, 908 | +0.1 | +3.1 
Ne ee ee ane” | 53 | 16,428| +260] —1.9 
Building and contracting: | 
Building construction. -...........---.-.------------ 117 4, 798 | —20. 0 | —27.4 
er 12 117 —61.8 | +68. 2 
Miscellaneous contracting ..............----..-....- 27 865 | —44.0 — 26.4 
PA sss AM ca Senigibarereciocte | 156} 5,780| —2.4| 21.5 
Grand total, all industries__..............-.-.---- | 1, 503 | 401, 312 | —.0 | —5.7 
i 





lowa 


The following statistics, showing fluctuations in volume of em- 
ployment in January, 1925, as compared with December, 1924, in 
specified industries in Iowa, is furnished by the bureau of labor of 
that State: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, DECEMBER, 1924, TO 
JANUARY, 1925 









































Employees on ‘pay roll 
January, 1925 
Per cent of 
Number of } 
Industry establish- hho 
ments re- decrease 
porting | Number | (—) as 
compared 
with 
December, 
1924 
Food and kindred products: 
Bah Laan cochcouereweccnonsnesweneneesabsveoh 6 6, 156 —2.6 
ee, tS ie anon ciinlentienemeduamedtituhnaiaaibanses 3 1, 273 +1.9 
IND 6 ccanccesdutencescocareecnesaseesaseoces 4 1 —5.0 
Bakery iin Aan a Senate dadinniinpeenaaittiiide sn cbintentiinltonedd 7 716 +2. 6 
io lad cn witigenngiaomaeiaiihaneon 10 441 +10.3 
PS DENG, @06. . cntiscoccoccccesseccnccunentbewces ll 1, 036 —26. 2 
I a ncenncestannacwadionginiginee 4 843 —6.6 
Other food products, coffee, etc................-..--..-----..-.- 5 177 —30. 3 
aiid Lint mcendcsnoncccctenshetevenuneeunmhan 50 10, 775 —5.2 
Textiles 

hii AR natinnitinnensmamnccserwitiiwemunnnin 10 891 —2.4 
el ete dentndpnswo~ceneundpapeasensononsewl 2 190 +23. 4 
Clothing, women’s, and woolen goods...............----...--.-- 3 449 —4.9 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc. ...............---.---.--.-------- 6 589 42.6 
ee oo. os ncteesannbaodadidinonpemieindel 6 522 +6.5 
Qt Gbtidsnsvicdtenonsccecseuermensvndashlitin 27 2, 641 +1.4 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN fOWA, DECEMBER, 1921, To 
JANUARY, 1925—Continued 

















































































































Employees on pay roj 
January, 1925 
Nunsher of oud ot of 
establish- CT ease 
Industry ments re- Pa or 
porting | Number rae 
Compared 
With 
December, 
1924 
Iron and steel work: 
Foundry and machine shops (general classification) _..........-- 31 2, 083 | 194 
Brass and bronze products, plumbers’ supplies_...............-- 5 402 12 5 
Automobiles, tractors, engines, etc__.__..._.....-..--.-.-.------ 4 1, 291 190.9 
linc ReiS cis th eaninibebas Gress iigvecececete 8 519 199 4 
NS i et Ls ok ene dtu ass cecudeesuesnccesseasad 4 364 49 6 
eS ee ee errr it) 932 Lg 5 
pe he ae ee ee 6 1, 166 494 
NT Di snink Mb hsc.asdhdienarcscsdeocenesnsnspenntl 67| 6,757) 487 
Larmber products: h ” 
ee eee eee: 17 2,713 19 
EE ER re ae | 8 | 636 -8 9 
ag EOS Os ee ee ee ee Sapa. 3 175 191 5 
Comme, Gaareniere” weeds. ............-...<. cal. -..-.....- 5 | 182 15 8 
Carriages, wagons, truck bodies.........................---.--.- 4 | 119 ~5.6 
ome eT Sk ROLY SITES TAOS 37 | 3,825; +19 
Leather produets: “ 7 
FES SREP EE REST ON SSS See Fe eee ae ees so Fee Pee se 2 241 —§ 
oa hh athe ieee ebciGeebass wccwemenah 7 245 4925 
Fur goods and tanning, also leather gloves_...............------ 2 117 +9 § 
Ries) JIG MAOB? 6 WO vi Tyas Ogos. i 603 | 9 
Paper products, printing and publishing: ; 
nL. 7. <a) aida due gareaaibainantieanaaw ea 5 327 —6.6 
EE EE ELT TL OO AT 18 2, 737 —.§ 
a a TRE ES Sea Pe Oe ACERS 23 | 3, 064 | 8 
EES ALS SEL eR Le 7 265 | 11.8 
Stone and clay products: | zz 
EE LS a a a eee eee 7 1, 307 s 
pS ET ea 13 405 -9.) 
Marble and granite, crushed rock and stone__.............------ 4 85 3 
a nuaiptindnanssiesan 24 | 1, 797 1.9 
I I iste nenasineniveiblieotndiniaiiiestianibatioa ‘5 380 if 3 
IE CLE NE NIELS SE IAT LATE PENIS ID IE 4 1, 829 1.465% 
Various industries: 
2 ES SES SS ae eR a ee 3 186 +4. 5 
ES SE EMO be cn nnonandiicetiscsesscdccccsgsccccccccs 4 185 +22 
5 Lt SRR A eS ANE POLES AS eS a ee 6 265 5.1 
lilt ESE a A ea: EEE Soe LS EL SS OSE CAPERS - 3, 197 —7.8 
flail Sa aetiplag RG OSS ELIS SLA ALES ALOE EOE ESAS ET i PRT a 
RE RRS EE Se: TE SE Ree ee eee, 2 366 +114. 0 
i LER LATE ALES LA ORLA L RS PRLS SSR I 21 1, 040 —.4 
nn ao a aoe ve asa geb eee elds Odlaeal 6 | 570 -4,) 
Ce apm i cence 0 ORS ee OE 51 | 5, 809 -1.9 
hei OD ici BS oe rss cttrccsctcetensemnanail 306 | 37, 745 +1.0 
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Maryland 
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The following report on volume of empioyment in Maryland in 
February, 1925, covering 49,495 employees and a pay roll totaling 


of Maryland: 


1,190,640, was furfhished by the commissioner of labor and statistics 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
° IN FEBRUARY, 1925 








— 
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February, 1925 
Employment Pay roll 
Number 
of estab- 
lishments Per cent Per cent 
Industry reporting of increase) of increase 
for Janu- (+) or de- (+) or de- 
ary and | Number (crease (—) crease (—) 
February] ofem- | ascom- | Amount | as com- 
ployees pared pared 
with with 
January, January, 
1925 1925 
DaGry .. << cedinfihwcr oc codaebeheccocccasdedapoceccose= 5 516 —2.1 $14, 740 —0.3 
Beverages and IES Sidhe onacacedtdubcodsaahen 4 170 +3.0 4, 707 +7.2 
eee. a a ee as a ee 9 1, 308 +2. 8 23, 426 +5.5 
Rett, Daler SOG PERCY ... .<4-4~2-.-- 2242 4-5--- 00-4 -- 4 512 +6. 6 7, 637 +4.8 
eg Cw a oe ee ie 6 326 —1.6 5, 609 —6.3 
Brass and bronze 4 2, 432 —1.3 59, 601 —2.8 
Pride, UNO) GUD bn didewe 225 oth dine concn bedebe--ss-400 7 842 —-48 19, 888 -.3 
Brwaes . . ...ndedm-- - ge} badecccccnch Goabmensecchod 6 1, 005 —3.9 18, 131 +5.9 
Car building and repairing.._...........--..-...--.-- 4 4, 331 —1.6 144, 258 —3.8 
Onemicals... a. a. dite -- 52 slthioeh inte cin iitaginew a inkwadibal 6 1, 206 +9.8 83, 402 +9. 5 
Clothing, men’s outer garments....-................- 7 8, 435 +3, 3 80, 515 +16.2 
Clothing, women’s outer garments_...........-....-. 7 1, 065 +. 09 13, 601 +8.7 
Coe ns 5 dh Bh nono utindebocnc-cbes 6 946 +16. 3 13, 051 +13.9 
Cotton goods Dict sion sth Abecsscacndibwsendches 7 2, 526 +4. 5 41, 442 +6. 3 
i IETS Sy Dibtpccsmin gins +nnculina 4 645 | +154 10, 706 +5.3 
as a: es oe 4 141 +8.4 2, 432 —25.9 
ARS 5 = te SNE AEE Ses SNe 14 2, 343 +1.2 63, 827 +4. 5 
Furnishing geoda, Men’s............-..s....-.......- 8 3, 340 —.3 43, 223 —1.7 
PRG Ci dae esd Ah dlbdecctiapen dain ccccatpe 11 852 +17 20, 164 —3.8 
REE EE aE SES Oe eee ee 4 1, 217 +2. 2 28, 251 +7.0 
EE IEE SEE SEE SE Ce 4 303 —,4 9, 348 —5.0 
LE ES EE SE A ES Sane 6 626 +4. 5 12, 491 +8.7 
SLR. nhc vide no onatapangebecncnsbns 4 438 +.6 12, 793 +.8 
pF ES ES Cas ee ey eae 8 458 —5.6 11, 740 —2.7 
Mattresses and spring beds._-....-..--.--..------..- 3 59 +3. 5 1, 497 —.3 
iy ee OF: OT ES ETS SE of NS ee 3 898 —6.4 26, 035 +6.9 
PE cab ubabdenccovepdnnsececeshes 4 1, 161 +5. 8 30, 374 +4.6 
Pristine. .icucdsdew----- 0p alp Goo ce conchlindupecnssetes 11 1, 422 7 48, 590 +2.7 
Rubber tire manufacturing! ........-...-.-.---.-..-- 1 9644 dase +002 145, 715 +46. 7 
ee Se) a oe oe 3 446 —5.6 12, 205 +6. 6 
a ey ae oe ae 5 889 —.9 12, 040 —4,.1 
ee SR PS SP ey Oe 3 567 +7.3 7, 755 +10.9 
Slanghtering and meat packing__-..............-...- 3 979 —.4 26, 182 —3.8 
Stamped and enamel ware .._.........-.-....-----.-- 5 1, 255 +7.4 23, 001 +3.6 
Bs 6 nccnnhubebtesosccupieusdu<sshan 4 2, 512 +3. 5 54, 299 ~-.1 
1 Seth » (ae Sa a S QeERRS ane 8 1, 100 +6. 2 15, 154 +9.8 
Lo 9 EE SE | SE Se NS Bee 3 362) —48 5, 425 —5.3 
| EG FLY eS ae aS Gat 19 4,214 +9.9 78, 608 +13. 2 
'Pay-roll period one-half month, 
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New York 


The Department of Labor of New York has furnished the re 
which follows, showing variations in employment and pay rolls 
that State in January, 1925, compared with December and Janua 


1924. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


ort 
In 
ry, 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN SPECIFIED MANUFAC 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE FROM DECEMBER, 1924, ANDJANUARY 


1924, TO JANUARY, 1925 








a 


Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—) 





December, 1924, to 


— 


January, 1924, to 











Industry January, 1925 January, 1925 

Number of | Amount of | Number of | A mount of 
employees | payroll | employees | pay rojj 

OO SE Se ee ey ae —4.6 —3.2 —9.6 ~9.8 
all TEE NS FS CC SEE Bi —41.0 —49. 3 —47.1 | —58 4 
BIND + ncbenigtpnecegdecccecesespncscesccccbecccceesetes +.3 +4.7 —7.0 | ~14] 
RE EE SE RL Ne we +2.0 +4.7 —7.9 | 53 
Pig iron and rolling mill products____........-...._.___- +6.8 +5.7 +3.9 437 
Structural and architectural iron work__-_..._._______- +1.1 +2. 6 —10.6 ~117 
p RS OS TS ee ea: (ne +1.4 +4.0 —11.8 | ~7 4 
I I 8 4. sie a ab sme lene ee sbeseaplmcoccnnchn® +9.1 +8. 0 —25. 3 —18.9 
Cutlery and tools -_--_._--- ° A TOS GCS AM +1.2 —2.0 —16.8 ~18 8 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus________________ +6. 3 +21.3 +6. 4 +98 
OTe 3 cnt tet ae acckndeesse peli tetbocsappecscancesns —2.2 — 20. 1 —28. 7 —35. 5 
Agricultural implements --_____.............-..-.-_-__- +7.0 +9.7 —13. 5 | —8.5 
Eleetrical machinery, apparatus, ete________......._._- +.2 +.7 —6. 4 —10,2 

Foundry and machine shops________._.___-______----..- +.9 +.8 —1.7 ) 
Automobiles and parts..-................-.-.---_.-...- +.6 —.6 —20. 6 —.7 
Cars, locomotives, and equipment factories_____.......- - 15.3 —15. 1 —20. 2 —4. 5 
SE ELST SAE ES ee Oe —2.1 —9.9 —28 —2.0 
pl ES EE SS IE AS TR, +1.8 —1.0 —10.9 -121 
EPR ES ST a aE eg +5. 6 +4. 1 +2.9 —2.7 
Furniture and cabinet work----...............----..... +.6 +.1 () +4 4 
ee ee eS ee +.4 —.8 +2.4 +8. 2 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments ------_-__- —1.4 —4.0 —3.7 —1.8 
Nd Oe ee SY es ae —.3 +1.0 +2. 8 —2.1 
pS SS RE EE SS |: RS ES ee PEP +1.1 +2.9 —28 +38 
I ,  cdabnccschhhibccenriécocecescsss +1.2 +1.4 —11.2 —8. 1 
EE, oc kaigomendacddbcascndebeccocasssee —2.2 —3.2 —8.0 —6.9 
ES ES eS Ee —2.9 —3.3 —5.6 —3.6 
ES EE ESOS EE SES PO +1.7 +.2 —19.4 —18.9 
Pri SS Sa a aS SS +.1 +2. 1 —1.2 42.3 
tit ht eda asignandipdacconsoegtt +1.4 +.9 —20. 6 —16.7 
EE SS a FS See oa oe +2. 2 +4. 5 +.9 +6.6 
QS Eee eS eee ee +7.6 +4. 7 +13. 4 +24.9 
EN TE EE LES SF CRS * See +4. 5 +6. 5 +3.8 +9.0 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods___.......... —2.1 —.6 —11.6 —12.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles........................... +1.4 +3.7 +27. 7 +-41.2 
AL, 6.0. Sesriem iatencumilnivepsoeget +3. 5 +5. 4 —6.3 —1.3 
III. oo. hi ddidlisesghlbidincvctidincciswostisn +.9 —4.0 —10.3 —5.6 
ESS EEG ES ERS 5. CS AE es Me +.4 +8. 6 —12.2 —7.4 
IE ale Rts nema ddinthinnectslinwnseaenowe +6. 4 +16. 8 —6. 6 —3.8 
oh et sk nap dnl Utsnounbecacummaston +.5 +1.7 —2.2 —.3 
ER RR a SS Ye Oe —.6 +4.1 —3.3 +.7 
Slaughtering and meat products___..__...-............. +.8 () —4.6 —3.0 
Bread and other bakery products -_................... —21 +.4 —4. 6 + (') 
Confectionery and ice cream----_-........-............. —7.9 —9.8 +2. 2 +2.6 
Cigars and other tobacco products-_-_-................-- —6.0 —3.2 —7.0 —8.0 
ll i:cnnareianenindnammecenguiniilaiigindiael —.6 —.4 —7.2 —5.6 

















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The Oklahoma Labor Market, published by the State bureau of 
Jabor statistics, for February 15, 1925, reports that employment in- 
creased in 11 industries, decreased in 14, and remained stationary in 


| industry in January, 


1925, and in the same period total pay rolls 


‘creased in 10 industries and decreased in 16, as indicated in the 


able following: 


SHANGES IN 


IN OKLAHOMA FROM DECEMBER, 1924, TO JANUARY, 1925 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 












































| Employment Pay roll 
| Per cent Per cent 
Number of of 
ee — | phanee, pa. 
ndustry rms |, | January, anuary, 
report- | Number | "1925, "| , mount | __ 1925 
ing | iovees | 28 com- | “ as com- 
| ploy | pared pared 
| with De- with De- 
' cember, cember, 
| 1924 1924 
otton-see ok 6 CE Se a ey ar ey eee ee 13 392 +12. § $7, 387 +5. 9 
ood production: 
SEES te i BERT Spe ERE Cats aman apie 35 | 450 +1.1 11, 564 +.6 
Cones es diet owed cede dbhcsnesucsa- 7 92 | —28. 0 1, 632 —16. 1 
Creameries ET eee ee 11 | 88 | —15.4 2, 130 —14.8 
Flour Whig tdae ae pcan atlas du cobuifeiicscencccen 44 | 432 | +6. 4 10, 385 +10. 1 
SOP oe aS ER ee 33 | 236' 9.6 6, 743 —7.2 
Bent Si EE ict tie diene 5 nd <Raiew cannes l¢ | 1, 518 —12.9 31, 172 —29. 5 
ad and zine: 
Bias GU iia ne Bs dnd om ocd s bec assnnncas 46 3, 331 | +7.9 95, 366 +6. 6 
(ESS NR RES ap See TTR oe ES IE SR SS Ae A we 17 2, 202 | —.7 57, 441 +1.5 
Aetals and machinery: 
DAlD CO DN SE, eweokbebdedéenescena 29 1,178 | —.7 44, 656 +3.9 
Foundry and machine shops_----..-.-..-------- 38 815 | +2.8 23, 202 —3.3 
Tanks, construction and erection. -_.......-_-_-_- 16 437 —45, 2 10, 548 —47.8 
il industry: 
Production and gasoline extract _._.-........___- 123 3, 366 | —6.2| 104, 751 —5.2 
Ne cen enenioulews 66 4, 636 —.5 142, 259 —3.5 
rinting: 
EES SE PE ree ee Oe 24 290 —.0 8, 080 —2.3 
blic utilities: 
Rh, enc aipihtinbentisoeetms = 11 1, 874 —3.5 52, 283 +3. 4 
iG en lc cumewte coins 6 575 +12.7 14, 907 -11.3 
Water, eee OO ss io cb. tik.. 50 1, 037 +3.9 26, 582 +1.2 
ne, clay, and glass: 
ED A eae ee 11 165 —57.5 3, 035 —55.7 
OIINRNS Gi ann ok oh nn one 6 973 +.3 21, 831 —10.6 
ONG. <5 ews Pe Main. oticacdbapeniuuncesas 6 213 22.8 3, 260 —32.3 
CELOUS TIC Wh itn ok se enn e enn e- 9 906 +8. 6 22, 573 +.9 
xtiles and cleaning: 
Oe ee os eee 9 285 +.4 4,610 —5.2 
Laundry Ge Greens. 4.....--..--.-....-..--. 52 1, 322 —4.3 22, 962 —4.3 
oodworking: 
I 14 328 +3. 1 3, 928 —2.2 
je REL «Pali RIES SiG a ag a I Mpa ipa 20 32 —13.9 8, 269 —8.4 
ey ME REE Fee 710 27, 463 —3.1 | 741, 553 | —4,2 
Wisconsin 


Variations in employment and pay rolls in various industries in 
isconsin from December 15, 1924, to January 15, 1925, and for 
nuary, 1924, are shown in the following report taken from the 
isconsin Labor Market, issued by the State industrial commission, 


r January, 1925: 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL Pay 
IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES (IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS) FROM DECEy\jpp; 
1924, TO JANUARY, 1925 OE, 


Per cent. of inerease (+) or d 














December, 1924, to January, 1924. 


Kind of employment January, 1925 





| 
Employ- Employ- 


Pay roll ent 








Manual 





Agriculture 
Logging 





Stone crushing and quarrying 
Manufacturing 

Stone and allied industries 
Brick, tile and cement blocks 
Stone finishing 

Metal 
Pig iron and rolling mill products -__._....-----| 
Structural-iron work 
Foundries and machine shops__.......-.--------| 
Railroad repair shops 
ne maaan se aa ee | Ae 
Aluminum and enamelware 
Machinery 
pS Bg se eet Ses as Tg eens | Ee 
eee SO SS ee | 
Wood 
Sawmills and planing mills_____...___- alee 
Box factories 
ee WO nn ee cee 
Sash, door, and interior finish 
Furniture 


. * 
qn 


~ 
wo 


© Ww b> 





— 
or hor Oo a) 


GaIs1to O ore 


> 


re 
a ae oe 
Od Go 


coo eth 


Boots and shoes 
Other leather products 
Paper 
Paper and pulp mills ’ 
ye RE ar I i AIRS hs bedi OP 
amar weer meee. 6 2.520. foe 
Textiles_ 


me OO ~1¢ Do 


£ 


© <3 2 wm 00 


Other textile products 
RP CGEM 2 See GT eee So Lan ee etre 
Meat packing 
Baking and confectionery 
FS 1: Sienna SS eens deice 
Canning and preserving 
Flour mills 
Tobacco manufacturing 
SS EAE Sy Saramenry ae 
Light and power 
Printing and publish: ng 
Laundering, cleanin; , and dyeing 
Chemicals (including soap, glue, and explosives) - - - 
Construction: 


DOA 


AIK SQWOOnWOoa-iso 


oe im A309 09 09 


> ano 


Marine, dredging, sewer digging 
Communication: 

Steam railways 

Electric railways 

Express, telephone, and telegraph 
Wholesale trade 
Hotels and restaurants 


Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries 


own or 


Communication 

EERE REESE ea pn CES 
Retailtrade, sales force only 

Miscellaneous professional services 

Hotels and restaurants 


tad 


' 
a 
— OO 
'ee. 























INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





~4 Maintenance of Industrial Health 


sal N ARTICLE in the American Journal of Public Health, Feb- 
A ruary, 1925, on “Values in the mamtenance of health of the 
worker,” by Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst (pp. 116-121), reviews 
the extent and the results of industrial health work in the United 
States. #6 
“The occupational diseases, which form the most important phase 
of industrial ill health, are reportable in less than half of the States, 
and only eight States pay compensation for occupational diseases. 
That compensation is an important factor in the prevention of such 
diseases is shown by the history of lead poisoning in Ohio, where 
only a few years ago hundreds of cases were recorded each year. 
This disease instead of holding first place in that State has now fallen 
to second place in occupational disease reports. In 12 establish- 
-.3/ ments from which practically all the cases were reported, and which 
{IR are under the provisions of the so-called standard “lead Jaw” adopted 
“Min 1913, there is now almost no lead poisoning and the cases which 
1 J oecasionally oecur are invariably mild in form. ‘This result is con- 
“ijmmsidered to show the effectiveness of education and the adoption of 
2\'Msanitary measures, and of the reporting law and the compensation 
+6. law. 
fm The amount of disability from sickness among industrial workers 
‘I throughout the country is said to have been decreasing in somewhat 
the same proportions as among the general public. In some of the 
fg large sotab his ents the icott is better than the average, while in 
some, Peery the smaller ones, it is below the average. In 
spite of this fact, records show that the average worker loses from 
6.5 to 10 days per year from disability, of which about six-sevenths 
is due to sickness and one-seventh to accidental mjury. 


According to Louis I. Dublin, the reduction ofthe incidence of 
tuberculosis is blocked more by industry than any other community 
factor, and in general the rate of tuberculosis deaths in an industrial 
community is found to be an index of its general mortality rate, 
with the exception of such a State as Colorado. The outstanding 
hronic disease among industrial workers is tuberculosis, and the 
most fertile field for the antituberculosis movement is among urban 
wage earners. The principal acute illnesses of workers have been 
ound to be colds, digestive disturbances, and nervous troubles. 
that these diseases are so prevalent is believed to be due to lack 
of education of employers and workers as to the best methods for 
their prevention and the failure of public health officials to recognize 
he need for such education. 

The existence of legislative regulation of industrial sanitation and 
lygiene is considered to be a measure of progress. Such legislation 
‘xists In considerably more than half of the States and Territories. 

ne most important contribution of the Federal Government to 
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such legislation was the abolition of phosphorus poisoning in {h, 
match industry in 1912, through a confiscatory tax. Laws and 
regulations vary greatly among the different States, some of the less 
me Por industrial States having better laws than some of the older 
and larger ones. On the other hand, some States, which are mainly 
agricultural, consider that they have no hazards and so have no jp. 
dustrial laws notwithstanding the fact that many of these States 
have large mining, quarrying, and lumber industries. The lack of 
appmneatians for enforcing the laws and the generally low standard 
of qualifications for the jobs of deputy factory inspectors make for 
unsatisfactory results, although such laws even when not adequately 
enforced may be considered to have an educational value. 

In regard to health hazards coming under the head of ventilation 
illumination, handling of poisons, prevention of chronic infections 
and fatigue control, it may be said that safe standards have in most 
cases been discovered and proved. The research in this field 
has, in fact, outstripped its application. In this connection it js 
pointed out that enail shops or establishments (employing less than 
500) make up 99 per cent of all work places, that 60 per cent of all 
workers are see in them, and that it is plants of this size 
which are generally slower in adopting new and approved methods 
than are. the larger ones. 

Comparatively little has been done in the field of industrial hygiene 
by trained or professional health workers, but in industry, parti- 
cularly the larger corporations, noteworthy progress has been made 
in the promotion of health service. Such service covers physical 
examinations, the treatment of injuries, a certain amount of treatment 
of sickness largely along preventive lines, plant sanitation, instruction 
in personal hygiene, ae insurance and compensation adjustinents, 
Part of these services have been greatly stimulated by workmen's 
compensation laws. The results of health measures where instituted 
are improved attendance, decreased labor turnover, increased 
production, and larger earnings for employees. 

In general, the writer says, organized labor has not contributed to 
the development of a health program except in so far as the other 
objectives of the unions have involved better working conditions. 
The difficulty of convincing labor unions of the value of health work 
has been shown by the experience of the Workers’ Health Bureau of 
New York City, which, although dealing with organized labor 
exclusively and on a nonprofit basis, has had great difficulty in 
convincing labor unions of the value of the work. 7 

The proper placement of workers has begun to take on a scientilic 
character, following the methods developed during the war. Through 
psychological and intelligence tests much of the waste due to improper 
placement can be avoided, while eee 2 into account gross pliysical 
defects eliminates workers from jobs where they might be a menace 
to themselves or others. 

The systems of rehabilitation of injured industrial workers have 
developed rapidly since the war, and fitting more or less handicapped 
workers has been notably successful in many cases. An evidence 
of the interest in this work is the establishment of the Reconstructiol 
Hospital in New York City. Also, considerable literature hw 
appeared relative to occupational therapy for the physically maimed 
and for tuberculous, circulatory, and mental cases. 
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16 Little has been done in the health supervision of child labor and 
d © there is great variation between States even in the small amount now 
3 IE being done. In general, supervision consists of ascertaining the age 
‘: E and prohibiting employment in occupations in which there is risk of 
y sochdet Physical examinations are required in only 19 States, 
. IE they are optional in 11 States, including the District of Columbia, 
3 and are not required in- the remaining 19 States. An English 
it authority, R. Prosser White, has said that even after children have 
d ®& been certified as physically fit by their school or family physician his 
r personal experience shows that 10 or 15 pee cent of the young persons 
y fe applying for factory work are rejected, conditioned, or especially 
eagutioned in spite of their “certificates of fitness.”’ 

The work of women is regulated in most States in regard to the 
) number of hours worked, night work, prenatal and postnatal absences, 
st prohibited occupations, and rest rooms. Part of these provisions 
d © are seldom enforced, such as the requirement that a lunch room shall 
is © be provided unless one hour is allowed for lunch, and that suitable 
1 & seats shall be provided for the use of women when not engaged in the 
ll # actual duties for which they are employed. 
20 Compensation for industrial sickness is paid in only eight States 
ds and is limited to certain specific occupational diseases. Even in 

the States in which the law provides for such compensation the contro- 

ne & versal aspects of the cases loom so large that the number receiving 
ti: J compensation is small. Ohio is said to be the only State in which a 
de # liberal interpretation of the law permacts the compensation of a large 
al J proportion of the occupational disease claims. 
nt # In conclusion the writer says: 


on The real values to be aimed at are: First, the essentials for health of all human 
ts, beings, viz., control of the environment, personal hygiene, and physical examina- 
n’s tions. Second, the fundamentals of industrial health which require that the 
ed ee production of all articles or services of human usefulness must include the cost 
vod of the maintenance of health. Third, the standards for health, now more or less 
n agreed to by hygienists and sanitarians, need actual application to the working 
class. These include the specific provisions to guard against some 8 to 10 indus- 
to trial health hazards and 12 to 15 7 ogee hygiene hazards, and the periodical 
her fee Physical examination of a standard type such as that detailed by the American 
Medical Association. Fourth, organization, both official and nonofficial, for 
effective administration with qualified personnel. In this connection we have 
ork J recommended to the last conference of State and provincial health authorities 
of [the proposition that every State health department should have a division, 
bor @. bureau, or even One person at part time giving attention, not to industrial hy- 
; giene, at least at first, but to occupational diseases, believing that the health 
worker’s attention to these end results of defective health maintenance for the 
worker will result in an extension of industrial hygiene. 


[A 
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‘cal Industrial Accidents in New Hampshire, 1923-24 
N THE fiscal year 1923-24 there were 19 fatal industrial accidents 
and 1,845 accidents causing disability for one week or over re- 
ported to the Bureau of Labor of New Hampshire, according to its 
fifteenth biennial report. The paper and pulp industry had the largest 
number of accidents, with 3 deaths and 308 accidents causing disability 
for one week or over. The cotton, worsted, and silk goods industry 
came next, with 253 nonfatal accidents and 2 deaths, followed 
by the lumber industry, with 169 nonfatal accidents and 4 deaths; 
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the woolen goods industry, with 130 nonfatal accidents and 2 death. 

and building and contracting, with 104 nonfatal accidents and 9 
deaths. Handling of objects was the cause of 283 nonfatal accidenis 
while falls of persons were responsible for 258 nonfatal accidents » and 
2 deaths. The following table shows the causes of the ace ident 

reported in 1922-23 and 1923-24. Prior to Muy 4, 1923, oj 
accidents causing disability for two weeks or over were noes ‘tad: 
after that date, those causing disability for one week or over gy 


included. 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
AND 1923-24, BY CAUSE OF INJURY 









































[After May 4, 1923, accidents causing disability for one week or over were reported; prior t: die 
only these causing disability for two weeks or over are included] ~ 
1922-23 | 1923-24 
Cause of injury ibe 
Fatal | Nonfatal; Fatal 
accidents! accidents) accidents 
é | | 
Machinery: | 
I Is ih ten chien 4-5-4440 sib ~agieateatinseeen beni 1 | 18 | 3 
Power transmission apparatus__..._____...___-.._-_...___- scactiite den dol seeped f 
Metal-working machines ..-..............-..-.-.-----.....- BL TME ae | 2695.11... 48 
p ELE IES SS“ Tea es 1 | 75 1 » 
pr eg Ee ee eee Rew |) ie 
Paper-making and products machines-_-__...........-.-.-.-_|_-..-..-.- . fee 
I eBrccadencedacebess<<h--<064 linc asain 1 | Oy teneches~- 
Food products machines -. _.._...........-...-------..-..- hw PETE (Ota ee 
SAE EEE SE Se ene, ee es De tehiiing 3 
Hoisting apparatus and miscellaneous machines____..______/_....._._- 17 | l 4] 
Vehicles: | 
Cars and engines, automobiles, animal drawn vehicles______}___.______ 35 1 
Nonmechanical: 
Explosions, electricity, fire, and hot substances_........_--- 3 | Ol ae 
Poisonous and corrosive su bstances aS. ee a tk Ut he. (Pig euveres _. ee 
NN PEE SE ET, ED ee 1 117 2 259 
op amg on or striking against objects__........._.-.....-- aean, ke 43 2 1% 
alling objects—not being handled by injured__.__________- 5 39 } ¥ 
Mlem@iree wi objecta. os he ee _ | ae » 
ELSE LES Le TE EF eR PUNTERS | 1 Sea 118 
OER cll age esat ea ac wii rye, St eS ial EE A, iyi 5 tii 
, OS BOURNE ge Se IR See Mee bre die inicds 72 3 
EE a SO Le NL ee PERE | 13 748 19 u 














Industrial Accidents in Argentina, 1916 to 1923 


HE following statemens, from an Argentine publication,’ give 
the number of industrial accidents in that country for tle 


eight-year period from 1916 to 1923: Per cent? 

Number | mere —~ 

[0 ER SE a i eT ee 9, 380 . 
re ee ee ee oe eae 15, 939 7) 
MONG og ee ee ed ee es, 22, 000 135 
Peedi Loh os WE ool oe TL eben sue ben ee 26, 467 182 
i eh oo Siti Se Ss pe PE ls 31, 162 ) 
since teiscuiasdeies0i-osmue oucckd BGHWO001 seek 31, 333 234 
ait palate SN ced ORR PT EE ILO E LN, 31, 603 231 
ali Fic ar Nats sage AS I ne  yice =a gla git 35, 371 21h 





1 Revista de Economia Argentina. Buenos Aires, November, 1924, p. 345, 
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hs: Proposal for National Labor Hospital in Argentina 


‘is, B rH creation of a national polyclinic hospital for the working 
nd classes in Argentina is the proposal of Dr. Enrique Feinmann, 
hits reviewed in three articles appearing in the September and 
ly HF October issues of the Boletin del bajo. He believes that an 
‘; BY institution established for the purpose of studying and caring for 
ut B® industrial disease patients as well as those suffering from industrial 
secidents is a great need. 

it is his plan to have the hospital patterned after the one established 
in Milan in 1910, called The Clinic for Industrial Diseases (La Clinica 
per la Malattie del Lavoro). Dr. Feinmann has used every effort in 
advancing this great cause, which he believes will work for the moral 
and physical improvement of the working classes. 

Also, it is his belief that it is only a question of time and per- 
severance before his plans will be realized. The science of industrial 
diseases deserves the honor of a separate branch in modern medical 
science, he believes, and its variety, clinical and legal importance, 
and results in the comfort and well-being of the proletariat, make 
’ & it all the more important. He has written to the faculties of the 
8 B® medical science institutions in Buenos Aires, La Plata, Cordoba, and 
‘i [E) Rosario, explaining the scientific fundamentals of his proposal for 

the creation of the polyclinic labor hospital. It is his idea to create 
a branch of social medicine in the aforementioned institutions, thereby 
extending the scope of medical education. 

President Alvear showed great interest in this project as well as in 
another, also propounded by Dr. Feinmann, creating a new ministry 
to be called Immigration, Labor, and Public Health, which would 
handle all problems of a governmental or social political nature 








a | Report of Miners’ Phthisis Bureau of South Africa 
“ A SUMMARY of the report of the Miners’ Phthisis Medical 


Bureau of the Union of South Africa is given in the Journal 

of the American Medical Association, February 14, 1925 (pp. 
540, 541). During the year ending July 1, 1923, the bureau wap 
03,927 clinical examinations and investigations, and had on file 
medical and roentgenographic records of 47,518 men of European 
pextraction. There were 337 miners admitted to the hospital wards 
during the year for examination for suspected pulmonary tuberculosis. 
In 102 cases tuberculosis was found to be present and in 81 of these 
cases it was complicated with silicosis (a lung disease induced by 
the inhalation of silica.) 

Pathological examinations were made of 292 pairs of lungs, 98 of 
which were those of miners, and silicotic changes were found in 69 of 
the 98 examined. Forty-five of these 69 persons had, while living, 
been certified to be in various stages of silicosis and had received com- 
pensation from the bureau. In 22 instances of those receiving benefits, 
silicosis was neither the cause of death nor even a contributory cause, 
while of the entire number of 98 miners examined post mortem, 
silicosis was found to have been a contributory cause of death in 
only 30 cases. This was considered to be significant in view of the 
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proposal which has been made to compensate all miners after a certain 
number of years of service, five years having been suggested. Of tho 
29 miners in whom no signs of silicosis could be discovered post mortem 
all but one were underground workers and 16 had worked under. 


ground more than 6 years, the periods of service varying from over 
6 eo to more than 16 years. 
n the pathological examination of lungs silicosis has been cop. 


sidered to be present only when it can be recognized with the unaided 
vision and touch after cutting open the lung, as microscopic exam. 
ination of the lungs of adults generally has shown that in nearly ql 
cases there are a number of minute areas in which a few silica par. 
ticles associated with the essential changes of simple silicosis cay 
be found. “Simple silicosis,” therefore, “is distinguished from that 
common condition in which a few microscopic areas of silicotic 
changes are present by (1) the presence of these areas in large num. 
bers, and (2) the development of the individual areas to more than 
microscopic size.” 

Twenty-five cases of tuberculosis without detectable silicosis were 
found among 12,691 miners examined periodically during the year— 
a rate of incidence of 196 per hundred thousand—and there were 
406 cases of simple silicosis, 257 of them having originated during 
the year. It is possible to determine whether simple silicosis is 
present, with a high degree of certainty, by roentgenography, ‘but 
the presence of slight silicotic changes, if associated with tuberculosis, 
can not always be discovered by means of the X-ray. 

In the payment of compensation for death among miners it js 
necessary to have a post mortem, as those who have been certified 
as having simple tuberculosis may be found to have silicotic changes 
present in the lungs, which, under the law, places the dependents in 
the same position as if the deceased had died of silicosis. 

The report states that theoretically, as soon as silicosis is detected, 
a miner should give up mining for some other oceupation, since lhe 
runs the risk-of acquiring tuberculosis. But, on the other hand, it 
is considered that most cases of simple silicosis develop from hidden 
tuberculosis and a study of the subsequent history of these cases has 
not shown that simple silicosis is benefited to any marked extent by 
giving up underground work. Whatever conclusions may be reached 
as to the advantage to the individual of giving up underground 
work, however, there is no question that prompt retirement of such 
persons is advantageous to their fellow workers, since before the 
next periodic examination they may develop tuberculosis and become 
a real danger to those working with them. 
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| WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
- § INSURANCE 





d Comparison of Workmen's Compensation Laws as of January 1, 1925 


| [77 IS generally recognized that workmen’s compensation laws, with 
I | their principle of fixed benefits for industrial injuries, disregarding 
n the question of fault or negligence, contributory or otherwise, 
at fp are established in the jurisprudence of this country. However, almost 
ie numberless possibilities for variation exist in the different provisions 


n- of the laws, and the legislatures continue, without present prospect 
in [— of cessation, to alter, in more or less important degrees, the provisions 
Fof existing laws. en 
ve ® The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has at various times 
— § undertaken to present the salient features of the different acts in 
te | chart form for the purpose of ready comparison. Such a chart was 
ng | prepared to accompany a study of the laws as they existed at the end 
s p of the year 1919. A revision recently made presents data as of the 
ut end of the year 1924, scores of changes in the items noted in the chart 
i, | having been made in the intervening years. The amendments are in 
the main in the direction of liberality, the percentage of wages payable 
as benefits being advanced, the number of employees required to 
"secure coverage reduced, the waiting time shortened, medical benefits 
liberalized, ete. Administrative changes also seek to shorten the 
time for arriving at decisions and to safeguard the rights of workmen 
n respect to improper settlements or dilatory procedure. 
The late revision of charts above noted appears, in connection with 
a brief summary, as Bulletin No. 379 of the ey of Labor Statistics. 
he laws of 42 States, of the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, of the 
) island possession Porto Rico, and the Federal statute applicable to civil- 
janemployees of the UnitedStates aresummarizedherein. Thelast law 
is applicable also to the employees of the District of Columbia, though 
ompensated from District and not from Federal funds. This leaves 
he workers of six States (Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, 
sNorth Carolina, and South Carolina) and private employees in the Dis- 
rict of Columbia without the benefits of any compensation legislation. 
iailroad employees in interstate commerce and maritime workers 
ire similarly subject to laws providing for liability only. The appli- 
‘ability of the law depends on the choice of the employer in 31 States, 
though in most of these election is presumed. Ten, however, require 
positive action. An employee may also act by way of election, but 
july in Kentucky is it necessary for him to act if he wishes to accept 
he provisions of the law accepted by the employer; in New Hamp- 
shire he may make a choice between a liability suit and compensation 
iter the injury has been received. 
In 14 States there is no option, the law being compulsory, except 
hat in Arizona, though the employer must come under the act, the 
mployee may choose a damage suit instead of compensation benefits. 
mployers are required to insure their liability to make compensation 
Payments in all jurisdictions except Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, and 
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Kansas. In 18 States the State provides an insurance system, ¢ of 
these being exclusive of any stock or mutual activity, while in 19 
States competition is allowed. In Tennessee the State fund ap)|iq, 
only to coal mining, the system being competitive. vom 

No law covers all industries or employments unless that of Noy 
Jersey be excepted. Agriculture and domestic service are practica||y 
universally left out, though elective provisions are made for them jy 
some States. In 12 States the law applies only to what are clasgod 
as ‘“‘hazardous” or ‘extra hazardous’? employments. These em. 
ployments are enumerated in some laws, and in others the determing. 
tion is left to the courts and commissions. [n 21 States employers 
of less than a stipulated number of employees are exempt from {hp 
ohare of the laws. In Alabama an employer must have 16 om. 
ployees to make the law applicable; in Vermont and Virginia, 11: 
in Georgia, 10; in Maine and Rhode Island, 6; while other State 
require 5, 4, 3, or at least 2. There may be im this numerical test 
recognition of the danger accruing where larger numbers of workers 
are brought together, or the thought that only the less hazardois 
undertakings could be carried on with small numbers of workmen, 
The provision is in interesting contrast to the old idea that the en. 
ployee assumed the risk of jury due to the carelessness of a fellow 
workman, no matter how numerous, remote, or impossible of contro] 
by the injured man such workmen might be. Employees in the sery- 
ice of the State and its subdivisions and municipalities are included 
generally in 25 States. 

The old idea of accidental injury, so prominent in liability law, stil 


predominates in the compensation field, though it is indisputable that 
many injuries which lack the suddenness of development or the specific 
basis of causation that characterizes accidents are as purely due to the 


employment as are these. Occupational diseases may be con- 
pensated under the laws of 12 States, most of these having been 
changed in very recent years to make such inclusion possib!e. The 
Federal statute for 1916 covers any “‘injury,” the term including any 
“disease proximately caused by the employment.” General terms 
are used in a few of the laws, but in several only a designated list can 
be compensated. 

Waiting time varies, being 2 weeks in 5 States, 10 days in 5, and 1 
week in 28, with no waiting time in 3 jurisdictions. Four States 
require 3 days and one 5 days of disability before any compensation 
can be paid. 

Practically every State, Washington and Wyoming being the only 
exceptions, base compensation payments on the wages of the injured 
worker. In 11 States and under the Federal statute the rate 
6624 per cent, 4 others using 65 per cent as a base. In 8 the rate 
is 60 per cent, in 3, 55 per cent, and in 17, 50 per cent, though 
several of these the amount may be increased according to the 
number of dependents—to 60 per cent in Alabama, 65 per cent i 
[ilinois, and 6624 per cent in Oregon. Payments are limited 1 
term in a majority of the States, death benefits continuing unt 
death or remarriage of the widow in but 7, and under the Feder 
law; while in 18 States and under the Federal statute permanet 
total disability may be compensated throughout life. In othe! 
States death benefits range from 260 weeks in Vermont and 285 
weeks in Delaware to 416 weeks in Maryland and Ohio and 500! 
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Massachusetts. A limit of 300 weeks is found in several States. 
For permanent total disability Vermont offers the shortest period, 
960 weeks, the next shortest term being 300 weeks in New amp- 
shire, while Connecticut pays for 520, Alabama and Tennessee for 
590 and Wisconsin for 900 weeks. Hight States pay for 500 weeks. 
Other limitations qualify the actual benefits payable, the total 
amount for permanent total disability being fixed at $3,000 in 
South Dakota, $4,000 in Arizona, Delaware, Massachusetts and 
Vermont, and $5,000 in 8 States, though in some of these the term 
for permanent total disability is life. The amount in Minnesota is 
10,000, but if the payments were made at the maximum allowed 
rate of $20 per week this amount would be exhausted in 500 weeks, 
a term that is equaled in several States, though a lower total is 
prescribed. The maximum amount payable weekly is also a re- 
striction on the possible benefits which the wage percentages suggest, 
6 States having a maximum of $12 for temporary total disability, 
while but 9 permit amounts above $18 per week. ‘ 
The practical economy of thorough and adequate medical treat- 
ment is increasingly recognized, though in a number of States both 
period and amount of medical treatment are restricted to such an 
extent as to prevent the most beneficial results in the more serious 
cases. In 12 laws the amount available is fixed at $100, though in 
a few cases the discretion of the commission may be exercised to 
increase the amounts; while 4 laws create no liability for such assist- 
ance beyond two weeks. In 9 States and under the Federal law. 
neither time nor amount is limited, while 8 States limit the amount 
but not the time, and 9 the time but not the amount. In some of 
these also time or amount or both may be increased in the discretion 
of the commission, so that but 9 laws restrict both items absolutely, 
and all but 2 (those of Alaska and Arizona) provide medical benefits 
m some amount. | 
Nonresident alien dependents are subject to discriminatory treat- 
ment under the laws of 27 States. They are entirely excluded in 4,’ 
educed benefits are allowed in 15, reduced commutations to lump 
sums in 3, while the classes of possible beneficiaries are restricted in 
10; the presumption of de endenoy allowed in the case of resident 
relatives is denied niniteaitenit claimants under the California law. 
in 8 States nonresident aliens are placed on the same footing as 
residents, while in 10 they are not mentioned; in 3 of this latter 
group they have been included by administrative or court action 


‘ . id 
as ls the case with the Federal employees’ statute. 





Recent Compensation Reports 


lowa 


HE Industrial Commissioner of Towa makes biennial reports of 
the workmen’s compensation service, the most recent report 
covering the two years ending June 30, 1924. Little statistical 

lata are presented, the bulk of the report being made up of depart- 
nent decisions of cases arising under the act. 


Some important changes were made in the law at the time of its 
odification in connection with the code revision in 1924. “The. 
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oF ar amendments, of course, relate chiefly to more liber 
provisions for the workman, but a number of changed or new sections 
less conspicuous, are important to fair and helpful administration.” 
The commissioner is authorized to extend medical, surgical, anq 
hospital service beyond the limit of $100 previously fixed, withoy 
previous application. He is given greater power in connection 
with commutation and with the regulation of legal fees. In view of 
the various changes made, few suggestions are made as to further 
amendment. However, the inclusion of occupational diseases jg 
again recommended, as had previously been done several times. The 
increase in insurance burdens has been found to be but slight, ang 
though “occupational diseases are comparatively rare, when they 
occur grievous hardship is endured.” Employees of townships 
have been excluded by the decision of the supreme court, and |eg’s. 
lation is urgently recommended to cover “ this unfortunate situation,” 

The number of accidents reported during the year, July 1, 1929. 
to June 30, 1923, was 13,946, of which 112 were fatal. There were 
5,598 settlements reported, awarding compensation in the amount 
of $323,159.12, besides $52,726.31 for medical, surgical, and hospital 
aid. For the following year the figures are closely parallel, the nun- 
ber of accidents being 13,729, of which 119 were fatal. There were 
5,946 settlements involving compensation in the amount of $343. 
567.99 and medical, surgical, and hospital aid in the amount of 
$129,260.54. This latter figure undoubtedly reflects the more liberal 
medical allowance provided for. 


Washington 


HE Department of Labor and Industries of the State of Wash- 
ington presents in its report for the year 1924 statistics of oper- 
ation of the State industrial insurance law up to December 31, 123. 
The report opens with an account of the activities of the safety divi- 
sion of the department, in which are presented some of the startling 
increases in accident cost in 1923 and the part of 1924 for whic 
data are available. This increase has resulted in advancing the 
average industrial insurance cost for all industries from about 5.6 § 
cents per day’s work to 8.5 cents per day’s work. Computed in 
actual cost to the accident fund this means an increase of $1,186, 
575.89, the increased number of fatal accidents being 164 and of 
nonfatal accidents, 6,233. The insurance rate in class 50.1, log 
ging, was 134 per cent in 1921. Advances were made in 1922, 1923, 
and 1924, the rate reaching 244 per cent on August 15, 1924, the 
resent indication being that a further increase to 234 per cent, 
ating back to September 1, 1924, will be necessary, and ‘unless 
there is an appreciable decrease in accident costs in this class, a 3 per 
cent rate will have to be established on March 15, 1925, effective 
January 1, 1925.” The 214 per cent rate means an additional 
|p ggg charge of something more than $200,000 per annum t0 


oggers. 

Phe high accident increase was found to have taken place in somé 
8 or 10 of the approximately 40 industry classes, indicating that 
safety measures should be concentrated on these classes, and pal 
ticularly on the lumber industry. 
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al In considering the reason for this great increase, the department 
observes that safety-division costs have been cut from a little above 
» [four mills per day’s work in 1921 to a little below two mills -- day’s 
d work in 1924. This has been accomplished not so much by diminish- 
it | ing the number of inspectors, but by charging them with other duties 
mn [eso that they are able to give but a fraction of their time to safety 
of work. Industrial employment increased largely in 1923 over 1921, 
oy J as shown by an increase of 64 per cent in the pay roll and 61 per cent 
is in the total number of days worked. Instead of inspections every 
1e [four months, as desired, annual inspections only are possible in many 
1] [ecases, and with the rapid turnover in labor this means a great op- 
xy Je portunity for carelessness and inefficient safety administration. 
ng Additional inspectors are urgently recommended, with the hope that 
3. [the increase in the number of accidents may be checked. 

” During the year ending June 30, 1923, 31,479 claims were reported; 
9 (12,742 claims for temporary total disability were paid, amounting 
te [eto $671,236.56, the wien award being $52.68. Compensation was 
nt Meallowed in 2,239 cases of permanent partial disability, aggregating 
al #E$788,108.20, an average of $351.99 per case. There were 33 allow- 
1. | ances for permanent total disability, amounting to $191,583.03. 

re Of the 398 fatal cases reported, 206 received allowances, the aver- 
3. BBage monthly pegs being $31.37, pension reserves, burial, etc., 
of making a total of $964,758.99. The grand total of claims paid for 
ral Hthe year was $2,615,686.78. 

The total industrial pay roll for the year is given as $243,947,383.48, 
and the total claims paid, reserves, etc., as $3,110,874.30, or an 
average cost of $1.28 per hundred dollars of pay roll. 

A table is given showing the consolidated experience for 39 months 
(October, 1920, to December 31, 1923), showing claims paid and 
industrial insurance costs, by industry classes. Logging operations 
ome first, with a grand total for claims paid for this period of 
$2,651,827.74, sawmills following with $1,425,996.47, the third place 
elonging to coal mining with a total cost of $436,600.07, closely 
followed by general construction, carpentry, $432,286.67. How- 
lever, these figures are not indicative of relative hazard and cost 
Pratios, since it is the magnitude as well as the hazard of logging and 
Jumber operations that occasions these large totals. As a matter 
of fact, the greatest hazard is found in ‘din Galdee, pile driving, and 
restle industry, which showed but $82,506.73 as claims costs but 
nvolved a cost of 18.2 cents per day’s work as against 11.3 cents in 
logging operations and 5.7 cents in sawmills. The cost in coal mines 
was 15.5 cents per day’s work and in general construction, car- 
entry, 7.2 cents. The first 5 industries in order of relative hazards 
ind cost ratios for the 39 months are (1) bridges, pile driving, and 
restles, (2) coal mines, (3) logging operations, (4) metal mines and 
uarries, and (5) powder works. Accident data are omitted from 
us report. 














Wisconsin 

mé J] HE twelfth annual report of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
hat _slon Covers compensation administration for the fiscal year 
at Mending June 30, 1924. During this year the largest amount of 


ompensation paid in a single year during the history of the act 
was disbursed, $3,862,729. The number of cases settled, 22,393, was 
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also the largest ever disposed of in a single year. The total benofits 
consisted of indemnity an the amount of $2,803,249, and medical BF ostir 
aid, $1,059,480. The average award per case was $125, and the ME oar 
average cost of medical aid, $47. This does not include medical aig Fate 
ia cases in which the disability was less than eight days. If this A 
were added it is estimated that the medical cost would be increased med 
by 30 per cent. was) 
There were 25,196 cases reported during the year, and 22,393 BR oom 
eases settled. Awards were made by the commission in 1,240 cases, BR the < 
comprising but 5.5 per cent of the total, but accounting for 46.5 FB ast. 
per cent of the total indemnity. The commission dismissed 529 Si 
cases, and 322 cases were settled by the parties after applications for JB dust 
adjustment had been filed. wor! 
articular attention has been paid to the subject of promptness in Buil 
settlement, in some cases a 10 per cent increase in compensation BH pot 


acco 


having been assessed, under the terms of the act, on account of un- seve 
reasonable delays. The result has been ‘“‘a remarkable increase in FH pur 
promptness.”’ During the first half of 1921, first payment was made 480, 
in the first two weeks in but 16.5 per cent of the imsurance com- was 


pany cases, while for the first half of 1924 first payments were made 
in 40.4 per cent of the cases within a like period. The record of sell- 
insured employers has not shown the same improvement, the per- 
eentages for the two periods being 14 per cent and 17.7 per ceni. 

A table is given showing the time taken for the disposition of cases 
requiring formal decision during the year. There were 2,003 such 
cases, of which 80 were disposed of in less than 10 days. In the next 
10-day period 181 additional cases were cared for, and 148 in the third 
10-day period, making a total of 20.5 per cent of the whole number. 
Withm the first 100 days, 57.6 per cent had been cared for, and within 
200 days a total of 79.6 per cent. This shows an advance over the 
years 1921, 1922, and 1923, at each of the periods mentioned, except 
m the year 1920 when 64.5 per cent had been closed during the iirst 
100 days, and 84.9 per cent by the end of the second 100 days. 

Of the 1,240 cases in which the awards were made by the com- 
mission, 134 were for death, 2 for permanent total disability, and 
139 for scheduled permanent injuries. Besides these there were 363 
cases of relative and. nonscheduled permanent imjuries and 33 cases 
of hernia. 

No figures are given as to the employments or industries in which 
accidents occurred, nature of injury, cause, duration, etc. Two- 
thirds of the contents of the brief pamphlet in which the foregoing 
figures are presented is made up of memoranda of awards under 
the act, with brief subject and case indexes. 


Great Britain 


‘THe report of statistics of compensation under the British Wor'- 

men’s Compensation Act for 1923 * as did the report for the pre- 
ceding year, calls attention to the fact that for the year 1923 statistical 
data are not strictly comparable with the reports prior to 1922 on 





1Great Britain. Home Office. Statistics of compensation and of proceed under ‘the workmen's 
Sa act, 1906, and the employers liability act, 1880, during the year 1923. London, 1925. 31 pp 
md. a 
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account of the elimination of statistics for Ireland. However, it is 
estimated that this does not effect “to any serious extent’’ the com- 
parison of the figures for the last two years with those of earlier 
ates. 
: y interesting item from the insurance standpoint is the statement 
made that of the total amount of compensation paid, 53.9 per cent 
was paid by mutual indemnity associations, 21.5 percent by insurance 
companies, and 24.6 per cent by uninsured employers. This shows 
the great predominance of mutual companies, stock companies ranking 
ist. 
. Statistical data under the act relate mainly to seven principal in- 
dustries—mines, quarries, railways, factories, docks, construction 
work, and shipping—which are required to make special returns. 
Building, road transport, and agriculture are important industries 
not covered, The aggregate number of persons employed in these 
seven industries is given at 7,342,311, this representing the average 
number employed throughout the year. Compensation was paid in 
480,035 cases, amounting to £7,134,096 Of this amount £591,164 
was for fatal cases, 2,657 in number; while £6,542,932 was for nonfatal 
eases, Which numbered 477,378. 
In 1923 the average payment in case of death was £222 as compared 
with £220 in 1922, and £161 in 1914. The average payment in case 
of disability was £13 14s. as against £15 5s. in 1922, and £6 7s. 
in 1914, 
The year 1923 showed an increase over the previous year in both 
number of cases and amount of compensation paid, of 22.2 per cent 
and 9.8 per cent, respectively. Fatal cases cost 8.3 per cent of the 
total compensation paid in the seven industries, ranging from 6.3 
per cent in factories to 31.7 per cent in shipping. Fatal injuries about 
docks cost 10.1 per cent of the total compensation; in mines, 7.4 
per cent; in quarries, 13.3 per cent; in construction work, 9.3 per cent; 
and on railways, 19.2 per cent. 

Of the total number of persons employed in these industries, the 
great majority are in factories, 5,103,240, mines coming next with 
1,214,660 employees, followed by railways with 478,278 employees. 
The average charge for compensation per person employed in 1923 
was 19s.5d. The highest expense was in mines, 62s. 9d., and the lowest 
in factories, 9s. 4d. In shipping, the charge per person employed 
was 15s. 3d.; about docks, 36s. 6d.; in quarries, 24s. 3d.; on con- 
struction work, 23s. 5d.; and on railways, 12s. 3d. There has been a 
great increase in costs since 1919, when the charge per person in 
mines was 29s. 6d., which the figures above indicate has more than 
doubled. The figures for dock and construction work show a similar 
rise. 

Concomitant with the increase in the total number of cases there 
was also a rise in each industry (except shipping) in the ratio of cases 
to the number of persons employed; this, however, was confined 
to the nonfatal cases, During the five years 1919 to 1923 the num- 
ber of fatalities per thousand persons employed was 0.4 in each year 
except 1921, when the ratio was 0.3. Nonfatal cases were lowest in 
1921, 38.7 per thousand, and highest in 1923, 65 per thousand. In 
1919 the number was 43.7, in 1920, 45.8 and in 1922~54.2. The 








* Pound at par = $4.8665; 1 shilling = 24.3 cents; 1 penny = 2.03 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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nonfatal rate in mines was 215.1 in 1923 as against 101.4 in 1921 anj 
190.6 in 1922. The principal increase has oom in Minor injuries | 
occasioning disability of less than 4 weeks’ duration, though son) 
increase is noted in those occasioning disability from 4 to 13 week Fy 
and 13 weeks and over. 

The cost of compensation in the coal-mining industry, including 


all charges arising under the act, amounts to 3.2d. per ton of co; 


raised or 5.7d per £1 of wages, which amounts to 2.4 per cent of th 
wages. , 





Old-age Pensions in Nevada 


HE superintendent of old-age pensions of the State of Nevad 
Bi has recently made his first report, covering 1923, beginning § 
with the approval of the act by the governor on March 5 F 
and the first eight months of the year 1924. ‘‘ Nevada has the dis. § 
tinction of being the first State to enact such a measure, but the 
legislature neglected to properly finance it.” A special tax levy of P& 
21% mills per $100 of taxable property, fixed by the act, “brings in 
only about $5,000 a year, which amount is entirely inadequate.’ 

(Ramses old-age pension boards have been appointed in each of § 
the 17 counties of the State, made up usually of the county commis 
sioners. Application blanks have been furnished as requested, 319 
requests for blanks from the county boards having been received, 
but only 55 of these were filled out and returned. No payments 
have yet been made under the law, as, at a conference, the State 
officials decided that it would be unwise to make a beginning until 
there was a sufficient amount in reserve to finance the operations of 
the act. It is recommended in the report under review that the By 
county commissioners of each county be authorized to pay such 
pensions as in their judgment seem necessary and proper, loca! con- 
tact being deemed “desirable to properly appraise and be responsible 
for the merits of each case.”’ 

The arguments in favor of the old-age pension are summarize! in 
the report, and some of the objections answered. Statistics ar 

iven showing the amount of indoor and of outdoor relief, respectively, 
urnished by the different counties in 1923 and for eight monthis of 
1924. The cost of indoor relief in 1923 was $142,888.10, while the 
property used in the care of indigents amounted to $297,000, besides 
an additional county general hospital in one county valued at 
$150,000. The number of persons assisted in 1923 is not given, but 
in the eight months of 1924, 343 persons received indoor relief, the 
cost amounting to $91,574.10. Besides this, there was out oor 
relief granted in 1923 costing $47,776.75, while in 1924 (8 months) 
the amount was $35,732.06. 

Estimates were given of the cost of pensioning under the new |W 
at various rates, based on the probable number of pensioners and the 
estimated sources of other income. A summary conclusion is tliat 
the amount of pension money that the new law should raise would 
be $27,500 per year instead of the present amount of approximately 
$5,000. The law is said to be “very defective and needs muc 
amending”; the desired changes “will be called to the attention of the 
incoming legislature,” one being the setting of the age at 65 year 
instead of 60 as in the present law. 
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4 b.|cian Law on Insurance of Workers Against Old Age and Premature 
| -_ Death ' 


S89 Trans. tep BY Anics L. Wuirney, or THE U. S. Bureau or Lapor 
STATISTICS 


RESPONSI: to a general demand of the members of trade- 
un. ns i» Pelgium for the enactment of legislation providing for 
# .ld-age pensions and insurance against premature death, a bill 
Was introduced in the Belgian Parliament by the Government in 
‘Quly, 1924. This bill, providing for the compulsory insurance of 
“Workers and with certain voluntary features, was passed Decem- 
“ber 10, 1924. The law will become effective January 1, 1926. 

') The general purpose of the law is to provide for the workers an 
“jcome for old age and, in case of death, a life annuity for widows as 
“Well as the payment of temporay allowances to orphans. It is based 
PHpon the triple poriipaiom of the insured, the employers, and the 

‘State—a principle already followed in the general insurance law and 
Fhe law relating to the insurance of miners. It also guarantees, from 
“he year it is put into effect, the grant of a temporary allowance 
| which will increase the old-age annuity and the payment to widows 
J cases where the insured person, because of his age, had been unable 
%o establish an adequate annuity through the payments made to his 
Mccount. 
> The prineipal provisions of the law are as follows: 


——_ 


Compulsory Insurance 
Scope of Act 


| INSURANCE against old age and premature death is compulsory 
'* for all persons of both sexes who work for an employer and whose 
“gnnual pay does not exceed 12,000 francs.? This maximum is in- 
“treased 1,000 francs for each child under 16 years of age or child 
yhose care has been assumed by the person insured. 

Persons employed by the State, Provinces, communes, or other 
‘public services who are entitled to a free pension by reason of their 
“employment, as well as those persons covered by the special laws 
ope to miners’ pensions, are exempt from the provisions of 
eels 1aW. 

» Foreigners working in Belgium are subject to the same provisions 
is Belgian workers if their native country guarantees the same 
udvantages to Belgians. When they do not have the right to a 
pension the employer’s quota is paid into special reserve funds from 
hich certain additional allowances are made to widows and orphans. 


aS ees en ae”. we EE ee. sl 


Contributions 


The premiums of insured persons amount to a minimum of 1 franc 
ij month for unmarried males under 18 years of age and for women, 
and 3 francs for others. An equal amount is paid by the employer. 
hese premiums are payable until the insured person has reached 
he age of 65 years. For every franc paid into the insurance fund 


ee OME SSS OSES SO OT—=Eeeee 


‘Revue du Travail, Brussels, November, 1924, pp. 2237-2250, December, 1924, pp. 2434-2446; Comité 
cntral Industriel de Belgique, Bulletin, Feb. 11, 1925, pp. 91-102, 
’ France at par=19.3 cents. 
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the State will pay annually 1 franc, for persons born between 1469 
and 1869; 75 centimes, for those born between 1870 and 1875: ¢, 
centimes, for those born between 1876 and 1881; and 50 centimes, fy, 
those bern since 1881. The maximum annual payment of the Staj, 
is fixed at 288 francs per person. 

The payments of those compulsorily insured are deducted from 
their wages by the employer and each employer is required to include 
in the factory rules a statement of the conditions under which {\\\ 
deduction will be made. The employer is assessed on all waxy 
earners employed by him at the periods fixed for the collection oj 
the workers’ premiums. 

The premiums of insured persons and the employers’ assessments 
will be deposited m the general savmgs and retirement fund. = ['p- 
ployers can not compel their employees to jom any particular orgy. 
zation nor prevent them from affhating with any one they wish, 
To cover the costs of administration an annual subsidy will be paid 
to approved mutual associations which have for their purpose the 
affiliation of their members to the general savings and retirement 
fund for the purposes of the present law. 


Benefits 


Except in cases where an insured person dies without having 
married, or, if widowed or divorced, dies without having remarried, 
the contribution of the State constitutes either an old-age annuity of 


240 francs for the insured or a similar annuity for the wife if she has 
reached the age of 65. Before that, time the maximum survivor's 
annuity is fixed at 120 frances. 

The minimum old-age pension is 720 francs, of which 480 frais is 
paid from the fund formed by the workers’ and employers’ pay inents 


and 240 franes from the contribution of the State. The widow’s 

ension amounts to 360 francs, one-third of which is paid by the 

tate. An annual allowance of 120 francs for each child under 16 
years of age is paid to the widow or in the event of her death to th» 
person having the children in charge. When a widow reaches her 
sixty-sixth year her annuity is increased to 480 franes. The pension 
ceases if she remarries. The insured person is exempt from csta- 
lishing this annuity for his wife when she is entitled in her own right 
_ to old-age pension of 720 francs. 

As long as the minimum ¢ompulsory payments of workers an! 
employers are insufficient to produce an annuity of 720 francs, the 
State will pay to those reaching the age of 65 the amount necessir 
to bring the pension up to that figure. 


Voluntary Insurance 


ONUSES will be granted by the State to the beneficiarics 0! 
persons who have voluntarily made the payments towaris ai 
old-age pension and a survivor’s annuity. Those who may reer 
this bonus are the wife of the insured and their children, or children 


of whom they may have assumed the charge, 6 years of age or less and 
all persons (and their wives and children of 6 years or less) 10! 
included in the compulsory provisions of the law whose income (oes 


not exceed 15,000 franes plus 500 frames for each child. These 
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ponuses are given up to a maximum of 144 frances per annum. The 
rules governing voluntary insurance are similar to those for com- 
ulsory insurance except that there are no employers’ contributions. 

Belgians residing in Belgium who are voluntarily insured and 
citizens of other countries which grant reciprocal advantages to 
Belgians receive a supplementary allowance during the transition 
yiod, bringing their total pension to approximately 720 francs. 
If applicants for pensions are possessed of certain pecuniary resources, 
this allowance. is proportionately reduced, but they are totally ex- 
empt from such deductions if they are in receipt of pensions granted 
hy the State for military services and also if they receive annuities 
and bonuses under the law relative to the insurance of miners. ‘The 
wages of applicants are not included in a calculation of their resources. 
Exemptions to the amount of 50 per cent are allowed on pensions 
paid by the State to widows and ascendants of soldiers killed in the 
war; of civilians shot during the war, and those deported who are 
sick or disabled; on the salary of the wife and the eaieuaaal income 
of the insured and his wife; and on compensation allowances for 
industrial aceidents. Exemptions in the calculation of the resources 
of insured persons up to a total amount of 600 francs are made if 
one person applies for the allowance, and of 1,200 francs if both 
husband and wife apply in the case of those receiving annuities other 
than those provided under the present law and the miners’ insurance 
act. 

No person can receive a pension who, after having reached his 
5dth year, has reduced his income by gifts to his children or others 
to such an extent that he would otherwise become eligible to an allow- 
ance. 

An exemption of 10 per cent of the value of property acquired 
through the thrift of the insured person and his wife 1s also allowed, 
and if the applicant for a pension and his wife own a single house in 
which they ive an exemption of 14,000 to 18,000 franes, depending 
on the commune in which the property is situated, is made m cal- 
culating the total amount of the pension. 

The conditions on which a free pension will be granted to appli- 
cants hospitalized in a publie or private establishment at the expense 
‘ the publie authorities or of a third person will be regulated by a 
ecree. 


General Provisions 


HE law provides fines for employers failing to pay their quota 
into the general savings and retirement fund or to make the 
necessary deductions from the employees’ pay. Penalties are also 
provided for forcing insured persons to affiliate with a particular 
society or for preventing them from affiliating with those of their 
choice, and for false declarations made in connection with claims. 
The supplementary increases paid by the State, in cases of acci- 
dental death of the husband and father, to widows and orphans 
when the annuity does not amount to a certain sum are abrogated 
in case these beneficaries are already in receipt of accident compeh- 
sation which is at least equal to their annuities. 
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Bulgarian Law on Social Insurance * 


Y ITS act of March 6, 1924, which introduces a general system of 
R social insurance, Bulgaria enters the rapidly increasing num)ey 
of states which protect wage earners against the physical risks 
of their employment, by means of compulsory insurance. The new 
act replaces the act of May 26, 1918, on accident and sickness insur. 
ance, and centralizes in a common administrative organization the 
whole system of accident, sickness, maternity, Havehaity, and old. 
age insurance of workers. A brief summary of the provisions of the 
act which went into effect July 1, 1924, is given below. 


Coverage 


‘THE scope of the insurance is very broad. All wage earners and 
salaried employees in public or private establishments, without 
distinction as to nature of employment, sex, or rate of wage or 
salary, must be insured with the social insurance fund. The only 
persons exempt are civil service and private salaried employees whio, in 
accordance with the provisions of special acts, are subject to deduc- 
tions from their remuneration for the purpose of a retirement pension. 
On condition that their annual income does not diatood 50,000 
leva,? independent handicraft workers, small employers, farmers, 
members of the liberal professions, and officials of institutions belong- 
ing to the State or local authorities may voluntarily insure them- 
selves against any or all of the risks covered by the act. 

Alien wage earners and salaried employees must be insured in 
respect to accidents, sickness, and maternity, but not in respect to 
invalidity and old age unless their respective countries also insure 
Bulgarian nationals employed within their territory. 


Risks Covered, and Benefits 


SICKNESS, within the meaning of the act, is any malady which 
renders a worker temporarily unfit to perform his work. [f an 

insured person has paid contributions for eight consecutive weeks he 
is, in the event of sickness, entitled to sick benefits and medical 
treatment for a period not to exceed nine months within one year. 
Medical treatment includes medicines and medical attention, sursi- 
cal and hospital treatment, orthopedic appliances, etc. The sick 
benefit varies according to the earnings of the insured person. For 
the lowest wage class it amounts to 12 leva per day in the case of 
home treatment and to 8 leva in the case of hospital treatment. 
For the highest wage class the corresponding rates are 30 and 22 
leva. In addition, the insured receives a daly allowance of 1 leva 
for each child dependent on him for support. : 

If a cure is not effected in nine months he is granted an invalidity 
pension for the duration of his incapacity to work, provided he has 
paid 156 weekly contributions. If he has not made that number of 
contributions, he receives only a lump sum equal to 75 times the 
amount of the daily sick benefit. If an insured person dies in const- 
quence of sickness, his survivors receive funeral expenses in 20 
amount equal to 50 times the basic daily wage of the deceased. 

Medicines and medical attendance may be provided also for the 
families of insured persons, if the resources of the social insurance 
fund permit it. ie 

1International Labor Office. Bulgaria. Act: Social insurance. Geneva [19247]. Legislative series, 
1924— Bulg. 1. + Lev at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Maternity.—During confinement every insured woman is, for a 
maximum period of 12 weeks (six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement), entitled to the free services of a midwife, medical treat- 
ment, and sick benefits, if she has paid at least 16 weekly contribu- 
tions. Further, the act guarantees, upon request, to every nursing 
mother, for stx months after her confinement, two half-hour rest 
yeriods, one in the morning and the other in the afternoon, without 
deduction from her wages. A woman worker may not be dismissed 
during pregnancy or confinement, but if she is sick for more than six 
weeks in consequence of her confinement, she may be dismissed and 
treated as a sick person at the expense of the social insurance fund. 

Accident.—If an insured person meets with an accident in connec- 
tion with or in consequence of work performed by him which results 
in incapacity for work, he is entitled to free medical treatment and 
to sick benefits. If, on the termination of medical treatment, he is 
still totally unfit for work and needs attendance, an accident pension 
is granted to him, based upon his daily earnings and varying between 
a minimum of 3,600 and a maximum of 9,000 leva per year. If the 
injured person is unfit for work but does not need attendance, he is 
eranted a pension proportionate to the degree of his incapacity for 
work. The amount of this pension is to be fixed by administrative 
regulations to be issued for the enforcement of the present act. An 
accident pension may, however, in no case amount to less than 1,200 
leva per year. 

In case the injured person dies, his survivors are entitled to a 
portion of the pension which would have been granted the deceased 
if he had been totally disabled and in need of attendance. The 
amount to be granted to the widow or the widower if incapable of 
work, is 40 per cent of this pension; to the children, 30 per cent each, 
or 50 per cent each if they are full orphans; to the parents of the de- 
ceased and his brothers and sisters, if they were maintained by him 
and he leaves no wife or child, 30 per cent each. The total amount 
so granted may, however, not exceed the pension due to the deceased. 
In addition to the pension, the survivors receive a lump sum for 
funeral expenses, amounting to 50 times the basic daily wage of the 
deceased, if he was under home treatment. 

The class, nature, and amount of an accident pension may be 
ee if the conditions under which the pension was granted have 
changed. 

Invalidity and old age.—Invalidity is defined by the act as meaning 
“incapacity for work caused by sickness or premature exhaustion. 
Every insured person between the ages of 14 and 60 years who has 
paid at least 156 weekly contributions, and whose capacity has been 
permanently reduced by more than 50 per cent as the result of some 
other cause than an industrial accident or who is sick for more than 
9 consecutive months without permanently losing his working 
capacity, is entitled to an invalidity pension. An old-age pension is 

anted to insured persons who have completed 60 years of age and 
ave paid at least 1,040 weekly contributions. 

The invalidity and the old-age pensions are composed of two parts— 
a fixed basic portion which varies, according to the wage class of the 
insured person, between 1,500 and 6,000 leva per year, and a variable 
portion, reckoned by multiplying 2 leva in the case of the invalid 
pension and 1 leva in the case of the old-age pension, by the number 
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of weeks in excess of 156 during which the insured person has paid 
contributions. 


Any person who, on the date the present act becomes effective, hag ~ 
attained the e of 60 years and is classed among compulsorily insure " 
rsons, shall be entitled to the basic amount of the old-age pension 
in the lowest wage class (1,500 leva), provided he is destitute of means i 
and his working capacity is reduced by not less than one-third, ve 
Under the same conditions, the basic amount of the old-age pension ' 


shall be granted to persons between 50 and 60 years of age, provided 
they have paid not less than 26 weekly contributions a year and 
have a total of at least 260 contributions to their credit, and to per- 
sons between 40 and 50 years of age, who have paid 520 contribu. 
tions, and also provided im both cases that they pay in arrears any 
contributions to make up a total of 1,040, or authorize the deduction 
of these contributions from the pension. 


w 
Kvery insured female wage earner or salaried employee who ceases c 
to be such on account of her marriage may, within six months of the in 
marriage, claim the refund of any contributions paid by her in excess al 
of 156 weeks. If an insured person dies after having paid 156 weekly di 
contributions without having been granted an invalidity or old-age a 
pension, refund of the contributions may be claimed by any minor W 
direct descendants or by the surviving wife or husband or pareuts, 
provided their annual income does not exceed 6,000 leva. fu 

An insured person who has paid contributions for 156 weeks, and d 
who ceases to be subject to compulsory insurance owing to a change ir 
of employment, may continue to be insured against invalidity and w 
old-age, patreneen he continues the contributions of the employer as el 
well as those due from himself. p 

Sources of Income if 

ACEIDEN T imsurance.—The costs of the accident insurance are b 

to be allocated annually among the employers according to ol 

the number of their wage-earni oe salaried employees, the sums b 

paid in wages, and the accident risk classes of the various groups of p 
enterprises, under special administrative regulations. 

Sickness insurance.—The costs of the sickness insurance are borne €) 
by the insured persons, the employers, and the State. Wage earners as 
and salaried employees pay from 1.5 to 4 leva per week according it 
to their earnings, a like amount being paid by the employer and by pl 
the State for each insured person. Smee, independent. handi- 0! 
craft men, small business men, and other voluntarily insured persons 
pay double the above contributions, i. e., from 3 to 8 leva per week, Jp! 
according to their income, and in their case the State pays hali the th 
amount which they contribute. rte fr 

Invalidity and aon insurance.—The costs of invalidity and vlc- Ww 
age insurance are also covered by a threefold contribution oi the fr 
insured person, the employer, and the State. The amount o! tue 
contributions is the same as for sickness insurance. - 

( 

Method of Payment of Contributions it 

THE present workers’ insurance fund is to be converted into tle It 
social insurance fund set up in the Bulgarian National Bank, vi 


and all contributions for all kinds of social insurance are to be paid 
to this fund. 
[898] 
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Contributions for accident insurance are to be paid annually 
and credited to the accident insurance account of the fund. The 
workers’ and employers’ contributions for sickness, invalidity and 
old-age insurance are to be paid each week by the employer by 
means of stamps purchased and pasted into the insured person’s 
insurance book, the money value of the stamp to be paid into the 
sickness or the invalidity and old-age insurance account of the fund. 
Employers shall deduct the insured persons’ contributions from 
their wages. ‘The contributions of the State are to be paid directly 
to the social insurance fund. 
Administration 

THE administration of this general system of social insurance is 

intrusted to the State. The interested parties are not called 
upon to cooperate in the administration except in certain special 
eases. The work of practical application of the act falls to the social 
insurance Office established in the Ministry of Commerce, Industry, 
and Labor. The local organizations that are to work under the 
direction of the social insurance office are the local labor inspection 
authorities, reorganized with a view to their new task, in conjunction 
with the communal authorities. 

The grant, revision, suspension, and withdrawal of pensions are the 
functions of a pension board, consisting of the chief of the labor 
department (chairman), the chief and the accountant of the social 
insurance Office, the medical inspector of the labor department, two 
members of the superior medical council, two representatives each of 
employers and workers, and one judge of appeal. Decisions of the 
pension board may be appealed to the supreme administrative 
court. 

Applications for medical attendance and pecuniary benefit shall 
be decided by the labor inspection authorities under the supervision 
of the central administrative authorities. Disputes shall be settled 
by an arbitration board, consisting of one of the local justices of the 
peace and one representative each of employers and workers. 

All hospitals and sanatoriums in the Kingdom must admit, at the 
expense of the social insurance fund, the sick insured persons duly 
assigned to them. The governing body of the fund shall establish 
its own hospitals and sanatorrums where possible, or require em- 
ployers to establish them at the expense and under the supervision 
of the fund. 

The sick or relief funds existing in various establishments are 
placed under the supervision of the governing body of the fund; and 
the affairs of sick or relief funds with an income derived exclusively 
from contributions of wage-earning or salaried employees are to be 
SE up and their resources shall accrue to the social insurance 
und. 

The superior labor and workers’ insurance council attached to the 
Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labor is to act as an advisory 
body for the purpose of the administration of the present act, and 
its title is changed to ‘superior labor and social insurance council.” 
It is to consist of 16 representatives of the State, nominated by the 
various Government departments interested, 8 workers’ representa- 
tives, 8 ons well known on account of their work in connection 
with social legislation, and 2 representatives of the medical profession. 
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Enforcement of Findings of United States Railroad Labor Board 
(Pennsylvania Railroad Case) 


YHE Supreme Court of the United States has recently had 
before it for the second time questions relative to the effect 
of determinations by the Railroad Labor Board. This board 

was created by Title III of the transportation act of 1920 (41 Stat, 
469), its functions being to aid in the settlement of disputes over 
wages, rules, and working conditions for railroad employees. The 
law provides for ‘every reasonable effort’”’ on the part of railroads 
and their employees to reach agreements without interruption of 
operations, the employees to be represented on boards of labor ad- 
justment by persons designated and authorized so to act. The 
leak itself does not prescribe the method of the selection of employee 
representatives, but the labor board formulated rules, under the 
authority given it, recognizing the right of trade-unions to act 
through their representatives, or of a majority of any craft or class 
of employees to make a selection, the privilege remaining to em- 
ployees, not members of any organization representing the majority, 
to present their grievances either in person or by representatives 
chosen by them. 

Federation No. 90 comprises 50,000 or more employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System and Allied Lines, and 1s affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. It sought conference with 
the railroad officials, but was refused ‘‘ on the ground that the federa- 
tion did not represent a majority of the employees of the system.” 
The company established a system of balloting under rules of its own 
prsserpson, which differed from the system and rules formulated 

y the Railroad Labor Board. The company asked the board to 
vacate its decision ordering an election under its rules, which. the 
board declined to do. Notwithstanding the opinion of the board, 
the company proceeded to carry out its method of selecting employee 
representatives, and refused to accept Federation No. 90 as their 
representative, though in some of the voting places the federation 
had a great majority and the company’s OFBARIER}OR but a small 
minority of the votes. The company paid the expenses of the 
company organization, and its permanent officers were put upon the 
pay roll of the company. This formed a trade organization within 
its own system, excluding all relationship with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or other labor organizations or individuals not con- 
nected with the company. 

Efforts to secure the enforcement of the determinations of tle 
board were fought through the courts to a final decision by the 
Supreme Court in 1923. (Pennsylvania Railroad Co, v. Labor 
Board, 261 U. S. 72, 43 Sup. Ct. 278; see Montraity Lasor Ke- 
view, April, 1923, p. 143.) It was there determined that there 
was no enforcement provision embodied in the statute creating the 
board in respect of such determinations. 

It was contended in the instant case that the company and ils 
officers had entered into a conspiracy to defeat the provisions of the 
transportation act, and to deprive railroad employees of the rights 
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intended to be secured to them by it; also that proper representation 
had been denied and coercion with threats of discharge employed to 
enforce the company’s position. Claims were also presented for 
wages at the rate in effect when government operation ceased for 
those employees who had been-furloughed, and for the difference 
between such wages and the wages paid under the company agree- 
went with its group of representatives for those who had continued 
at work. The question practically turned on the contention that 
the company and its officers had committed a statutory offense in 
the nature of a conspiracy by conspiring to injure, oppress, threaten, 
or intimidate citizens in the free exercise of rights secured to them 
by the laws of the United States. This was said to be a conspiracy 
not only under the Criminal Code, but at common law, because it 
was a combination to accomplish an unlawful result by unlawful 
means. 
The opinion in this case was delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft 
on March 2, 1925. After stating the facts the Chief Justice an- 
nounced that the whole issue was whether the action of Congress 
was intended to create “a positive, obligatory law, creating an 
enforceable duty such that a combination by the company and its 
officials te violate it is a conspiracy.’’ Extended citations were 
made from the opinion in the case decided in 1923, from which 
it was said to be clearly decided ‘‘that there is nothing compulsory 
in the provisions of the statute as against either the company or the 
employees upon the basis of which either acquired additional rights 
against the other which can be enforced in a court of law.” If a 
penalty had been attached to certain sections the idea of obligation 
might be recognized. “There are two sections, sections 310 and 
311, in this title, which do furnish instances of judicial compulsion 
in the matter of securing evidence and the production of records to 
romote the efficient administration of the functions vested in the 
pe Board by the title.’ Other sections, however, ‘““may be 
searched through in vain’’ for evidence to sustain the contention of 
enforceable judgments, ‘‘except through the effect of adverse public 
opinion. 
Though the ultimate decision of the board is not compulsory, it was 
urged by the plaintiffs that unless preliminary steps to the final 
decision could be carried out as prescribed by the act it would be 
“meaningless and wholly ineffective”; but the court found that 
“the same sanction of publication and public opinion, exists for them 
and nothing else.”’ Continuing, the Chief Justice said: : 
The Pennsylvania Co. is using every endeavor to avoid compliance with the 
judgment pet principles of the Labor Board as to the proper method of securing 
representatives of the whole body of its employees, it is seeking to control its 
employees by agreements free from the influence of an independent trade-union, 
it is, so far as its dealings with its employees go, refusing to comply with the 
decisions of the Labor Board and is thus defeating the purpose of Congress. 
Appellants charge that the company is attempting by threats to discharge its 
employees to secure their consent to the agreement of July 1, 1921, as to wages 
and working conditions agreed to by the representatives of its employees it 
declared elected. This is denied though there is some evidence tending to support 
the charge. _ All these things it might do and remain within its strict legal rights 
after it came fully into control of its railroad pro y subsequent to September 1 
1920. We do not think Congress, while it would deprecate such action, intended 


to make it eriminal or legally actionable. Therefore, the bill of complaint does 
hot aver a conspiracy and without that, equitable relief can not be granted. 
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As to the prayer for an allowance of damages to employees Claiming 
urloug 


pay while hed, and to employees claiming additional pa; 
while working at the reduced rate, the court found it not “necessary 
to consider these claims on their merits. * * * The dismissal] of 
the main part of the bill carries with it such incidental claims, withoy 
prejudice to their prosecution at law by individual claimants, as they 
may be advised.” Since the main issue had failed in this case it wa 
unnecessary to consider other incidents. 

The decree of the district court dismissing the bill (296 Fed. 299) 
affirmed by the court of appeals (1 Fed. (2d) 171) was again aflirme 
by the Supreme Court and the case finally dismissed. 

The foregoing case was entitled Pennsylvania Railroad System and 
Allied Lines Federation No. 90 v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (y 
the same day a case involving “‘substantially the same questions” 
was decided by the court, the appellants being Pennsylvania System 
Board of Adjustment of the Brotherhood of dealers and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees agains; 
the same company. This likewise was an attempt to enjoin the con. 
pany from carrying out the same kind of a conspiracy as alleged in the 
other case as regards employee representation, and for the same 
reasons the adverse findings of the court below were affirmed. 





Examination and Licensing of Plumbers, Arkansas 


N LINE with a practice obtaining in a number of States, the 
Legislature of Arkansas in 1911 passed an act (No. 285) regulating 
lumbing in cities of the first and second classes. Provision was 
made for a board of examiners in each city of prescribed qualifics- 
tions with power to examine applicants desiring to engage in the 
business of plumbing as to knowledge of plumbing, house drainage, 
and plumbing ventilation. The board was also authorized 
wall oe, rules regulating the work of plumbing and drainage, 
including materials, workmanship, and the manner of executing the 
work. Penalties were provided for persons engaging in plumbing 
installation without obtaining a certificate furnished after standin 
an examination. 

A plumber of the city of Little Rock objected to the law and the 
city ordinances adopted under it, claiming that they were uncon- 
stitutional, and sought an injunction against the city and the clue! 
inspector of plumbing to prevent the enforcement of the act ani 
orditrances. e chancery court of Pulaski County had sustained 
the regulations, but the State supreme court declared the statute 
unconstitutional and void in its entirety. (Replogle v. City of Little 
Rock, 267 S. W. 353.) 

It was recognized that the city might make provisions for the 
health and general welfare of the citizens, and that the power of the 
State in this respect was ample; but any statute or regulation which 
interferes with the right of any person to freely engage in a legitimate 
and honest occupation must he justified by showing its necessity t0 
promote the general welfare. “Police power can only be exercised 
to suppress, restrain, or regulate the liberty of individual actiol 
when such action is injurious to the public welfare.”” In the absence 
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f such a showing the right to follow an occupation not injurious 
» others is an inalienable right. 

It was found that the examining board was given unrestricted 
ower, without axing of standards as to knowledge required or skill 
necessary to meet the tests adopted by the board. The privilege 
f engaging in a chosen vocation, ‘perhaps his only livelihood,” 
might be taken away from an applicant “because, forsooth, he was 
not able to answer some technical or theoretical question, not in any 
sense germane to the real and practical trade of a plumber, and not 
having even the remotest connection with the actual conservation 
of the public health.” 

It was said that the constitutionality of the act must be tested, 

“not by what the board has actually done, but by the power it 
actually has,’’ masmuch as the presumption could not be indulged, 
under the circumstances, that public servants will do their duty. 
It was recognized that the majority of decisions in the field were in 
favor of sustaining similar statutes, but the court chose to adopt an 
adverse opimion, in harmony with that of the Supreme Court of 
Washington (State ex rel. Richey v. Smith, 42 Wash. 237, 84 Pac. 
51), and found the statute unconstitutional, granting the injunction 
desired. 
' There was a brief but vigorous dissenting opinion by the chief 
justice, concurred in by one other, in favor of sustaining the law, and 
if not in its entirety, then at least in respect of the features providing 
for inspection. “‘'The part of the statute in excess of power can be 
stricken out and the remainder left intact.’’ There was a motion for 
rehearing, im which this question received special consideration, 
but the majority found that the provision specifically objected to 
rendered the entire act unconstitutional, so that ‘it necessarily 
follows that such ordinances as are bottomed upon or referable 
alone to this act must fall with it.” 


_—_euowee 
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"Loss of Eye" Held Compensable Regardless of Visual Capacity, 


Minnesota 


RATHER unusual series of cases has recently been before the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota involving the question of com- 
pensation where a workman has lost an eye which was either 

sightless or defective prior to the accident occasioning enucleation. 
In Hessley v. Minneapolis Steel Construction Co. (195 N. W. 274), 
decided October 5, 1923, an award for compensation in the full 
schedule amount for the loss of an eye was affirmed, though the vision 
of the injured eye had been practically destroyed some 20 years 
before. ere was a capacity to distinguish light from darkness, 
and moving persons and vehicles, but for reading and industrial 
purposes the eye was useless. 

The award m the foregoing case was based on the construction 
that the statute provides for the loss of an eye as a member of the 
body, and the same principle was applied in a somewhat later case 
(Wareheim v. Melrose Granite Co. (Dec. 19, 1924), 201 N. W. 543), 
i which the claimant had, about a year previously, suffered an injury 
to an eye that so seriously impaired its use that he was awarded the 

compensation under the leat for the total loss of the use of an 
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eye. As in the Hessley case, there was imperfect vision, so that the 
claimant could read print when held at an angle from the eye, by; 
not when held in front of it. Objects in the ordinary field of visioy 
were invisible on a direct approach. For an injury leading to th, 
removal of the eye the court regarded the Hessley award as contro}. 
ling, and took the position that the second injury necessitated ay 
award for the full period allowed for the loss of an eye, regardless of 
the prior award for total loss of use. 

A new phase of the subject was presented in a third case (Mos. 

aard v. Minneapolis Street Railway Co., 201 N. W. 545), decided 

ecember 26, 1924. Here the employee had a totally sightless eye 
having been blind in that eye since childhood. The injury necegs- 
tated the removal of the sightless ball, and compensation was aw arded 
under the same provision of the law heretofore referred to, the 
schedule providing ‘‘for the loss of an eye, 6624 per centum of the 
daily wage at the time of the mjury durimg 100 weeks.” The court 
admitted that this construction departed from that theory of work. 
men’s compensation that regards mjuries causing disability or |oss 
of time as the subject for compensation, saying: “It seems illogical 
to award the same compensation whether the eye had the power 
of vision unimpaired or fhad always been stone blind.” However, 
the position was adopted that the award was in line with the statute 
as enacted. ‘Inequalities are glaring, but if they are to be removed, 
it must be by legislation.” 

In discussing this case the court called attention to a somewhat 
earlier decision in which a workman blind in one eye prior to en- 
ployment lost the other eye through an accidental injury, and was 
denied compensation for total blindness on the ground that the statute 
fixes the benefit for the loss of an eye at a fixed sum, and was not 
based on consequence. (State ex rel. Garwin v. District Court, 
129 Minn. 156, 151 N. W. 910.) 


—_* 
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Minimum Wage Law of Minnesota Held Valid as to Minors 


HE question was recently before the Supreme Court of Min- 
T nesota as to the validity of the minimum wage law of that 
State in view of the adverse decision as to the minimum wage 
law of the District of Columbia by the Supreme Court (the Adkins 
case, 261 U. S. 525, 43 Sup. Ct. 394), and the ruling of the United 
States District Court of Minnesota in the case of Folding Furniture 
Works v. Industrial Commission, 300 Fed. 991 (see MontTuty 
Lasor Review for December, 1924, p. 64). 
The law had been sustained by the State supreme court in Wil- 
liams v. Evans (129 Minn. 32, 165 N. W. 495, 166 N. W. 504), where 
its applicability to women was involved. However, in view of the 
decision in the Adkins case it might be assumed for the purpose 0! 
this decision that “the part of our act fixing a minimum wage [or 
women [is] repugnant to the Federal Constitution”; but the question 
was left without definite consideration, as not involved in the instant 
case. The suggestion that the statute in its application to minors 
was likewise repugnant to the Constitution ‘‘we can not accept 4 
settled.” The court was of the opinion that in this aspect there was 
nothing to support an attack on the statute; nor did it conceive that, 
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) for the,difference between the agreed 
» and the amount fixed under the minimum wage law. (Stevenson v. 
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if the provision relating to adult women was eliminated, the remain- 

der of the act could not stand. 
The court, therefore, affirmed a se obtained by a minor 
wages the minor had been paid 


St. Clair, 201 N. W. 629.) 





Constitutionality of Penalty Provision of North Dakota Compensation 


Ww 


iT workmen’s compensation law of North Dakota is com- 


pulsory in its operation, insurance in a State fund being also com- 

a Where an employer fails to wey with the pro- 
visions of the act, an injured employee may sue for damages, the 
common-law defenses being abrogated, or he may submit his claim 
to the workmen’s compensation bureau for determination. In event 
of the failure of the employer to pay the amount fixed by the bureau 
within 10 days after notice, ‘“‘the same shall constitute a liquidated 
claim for damages against such employer in the amount so ascertained 
and fixed by the bureau, which with an added penalty of 50 per cent, 
may be recovered in an action in the name of the State for the 
benefit of the person or persons entitled to the same.” | 

The foregoing provision of section 11 was before the supreme court 
of the State on a challenge as to its constitutionality in a case (State 
ex rel. Dushek v. Watland, 201 N. W. 680), in which an employer 
contested his liability to pay the penalty assessed thereunder. That 
court held that the award by the bureau is not conclusive as to the 
jurisdictional questions involved, so that the employer is entitled 
to offer as a defense any fact that would indicate that the injury was 
not subject to the operation of the workmen’s compensation act, 
and specifically as to the fact of employment and injury in course 
of employment. A court trial of these issues would usually, and 
almost necessarily, delay a final determination of the points involved 
beyond the 10 gE named in the statute after which the penalty 
accrues. 

The court ruled that the legislature had no power indirectly to 
deprive a party of due process or the equal protection of the laws by 
imposing on him conditions which would shut off his right of appeal 
by the intimidation resulting from the enforcement of such a penalty 
as that involved. Even a desire to test his rights in the best of 
faith would expose him to a serious penalty if he should be unsuccess- 
ful. In the instant case there was every appearance of good faith, 
but on the adverse finding by the jury the award of $2,543 was 
increased to a total of $3,814.50, together with interest at 6 per cent 
from July 25, 1921, to November 15, 1924, if the supreme court’s 
decision should sustain the court below. 

Such a situation would amount to a denial of right and ap 
under fear of excessive penalties, and the law was accordingly held 
unconstitutional in so far as the penalty provision was concerned. 
No other part of the judgment or of the statute was affected by this 
determination. There was some question as to possible alternative 
constructions, but as they would not aid in the determination of the 
presee case, no decision was made, the court simply holding the 
aw invalid as it had been applied. 
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Housing Situation in New York City 


HE tenement house commissioner of New York issued, unde, 
date of January 28, 1925, a report. on housing conditions jy 
New York City,’ in which the following points are brough; 

out: 

1. The building activities of the last few years have more thay 
overcome the shortage of high rental apartments, and as far as 1 es. 
are concerned, the housing emergeney is a thing of the past. 

2. The city still suffers, however, from a serious shortage of |oy 
rental apartments, and comparatively little building of this kind 
is going on. 

3. No immediate improvement of the situation in regard to low 
rental apartments is in view. On the contrary, it is quite possible 
that there will soon be an increase in the rents of this type of apart- 
ment, owing to the expiration of the rent restriction laws. 

The report also contains some discussion of methods of mecting 
the housing needs of the average wage earner who is quite unable to 
pay the rents demanded for the kind of apartments now being freely 
provided. 

In regard to the first. point, the report. states that the years |‘)23 
and 1924 broke all records for the building of dwellings and apart- 
ments, and 1925 bids fair to rival them. The annual census of the 
vacant apartments in the city showed the effect of this activity. The 
figures differed for different Rekougion but for the city as a whole the 
following table shows the situation at specified periods: 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS, AND NUMBER AND PER CENT VACANT, IN TENE- 
MENTS IN NEW YORE CITY AT SPECIFIED DATES 








Old law apartments New law apartments All apartments 





Per Num- e 
cent ber | cen 
vacant Vacant. vacan 


Num- | Nuz- Num- 
ber aonsit ber 





194, 698 67, 847 | 
356, 244 58, 541 | 
381, 804 635 
395, 075 21, 482 | 
83 | 397, 515 3) Bal 
16 | 401, 360 15 | 982. 1, 510 | 
. 24 | 433, 697 134 3, 698 
49 | 465, 837 1. 17 |1, 040, 8) 305 
1. 81 | 521, 100 2. 49 |1, 091, 574 |24, 359 


S23S 
we or 





























It will be noticed that in January, 1925, the vaeancies were ™0' 
numerous than at any date shown since March, 1917, and that they 
had increased nearly 200 per cent over those of January, 1924. Un 
this basis, at the end of the year 1925, it bids fair to reach a total of 
40,000 vacant apartments in tenement houses alone.” 


1New York (New York City). Tenement house commissioner. [Report on housing conditions 
New York City]. New York, Jan. 28, 1925. 11 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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The contributing causes for the increase in vacancies may be summarized as 


slows: wy a : . 
: 7 Excessive building construction in apartment houses of the type to rent for 


520 a room and up. 


9. Coneentration of families in smaller living quarters, due to the high rents. 
3 The eurtailment in increased population, due to restricted immigration and 
the redueed influx from other parts of the country. 


Unfortunately, very little of the increased building has been of 


ia character to help the citizen of smaller income. The commissioner 


thus presents the situation: 


An analytical scrutiny of the table will show that there are over 14,000 vacancies 
in new law apartments and a little over 10,000 in old law apartments. The 
department’s records are made in minute detail, from which it appears that of the 
14.000 vacant apartments in new law houses, approximately 10,200 are vacant 
where the rental is more than $50 per month for an apartment, and 3,800 where 
the rental is less than $50 per month for an apartment. * * * 

This would indicate that there is still a relative shortage for apartments of 
a moderate rental, so far as new construction is concerned. Low rents have been 
eliminated. This follows asa matter of course due to the high eost of construction 
labor, material and increased land values. It further indicates that the era of 


How rentals is gone, perhaps forever, except only as the rent restrictive laws have 
loperated to keep down the rental values, in tenement houses existing prior to 1921. 
~ * * * 


% * * * 
There is an oversupply of high-class apartments renting from $20 a room and 


Fup. Ireiterate that there is undeniably a shortage of the low or moderate priced 


epartment. 


From the standpoint of the average wage earner, apartments rent- 
ing at from $20 a room upward have little or no effect upon the 
housing situation. The report quotes the generally accepted state- 
ment that the average family should not normally spend more than 
25 per cent of its meome, at the outside, for rent, and states that on 
this basis “‘ of the 70 per cent of the population contained in tenement 
houses, the greater majority therein can not afford a rental outlay of 
more than from $40 to $60 a month.” This estimate of what they 
can afford is more liberal than that of the State commission of 
housing and regional planning, which, in its report to the legislature 
dated December, 1923, gave data showing that 69 per cent of the 


Hfamilies in New York City had family incomes of less than $2,500. 


This would make a rental of approximately $50 a month the outside 
limit for any of the group, with a considerable portion fallmg below it. 
This puts the majority of the vacant apartments completely out of 
the reach of those who seriously need them. 

The high rents are usually defended on the ground of high building 
costs, but the commissioner cites several instances to show that 
even under present eonditions, healthful and desirable apartments 
can be provided at lower rents. One example is furnished by certain 
builders in the Astoria and Corona sections: = 

These eompanies have erected practically 1,000 homes renting at from $40 to 
$45 a month for five rooms and bath, and a similar operation is under way in 
that section of the city. * * * From plans on file with the tenement house 
department several ambitious projects furnishing homes in high-class up-to-date 
buildings at $15 a room and less are under way in Astoria, Queens County. 
One company in particular, known as the “Sunshine Apartments, Inc.,” has a 


development at Grand and Fourth Avenues, embodying all the up-to-date con- 
veniences recommended by the tenement house department for years. 


Reference is made also to the houses put up by the Metropolitan 
e Insurance Co., which provide apartments, with all modern 
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improvements and conveniences, for 2,125 families at a rent of no 
over $9 a room. But these projects, unfortunately, have not civey 
rise to much competition. 

The experiment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has not been duplicateg 
by any of the large building concerns. It seems that the returns from the |oy 
cost homes were not as enticing to the speculative builders as the higher clag 
types of houses. In the luxury apartments there are instances on record wher 
the rental return from the buildings paid for the entire outlay in less than 1) 
years besides paying a handsome profit on the investment. Such returns wer 
excessive, and caused a great amount of building which to-day has resulted jy 
an oversupply. 

Eventually these high-class buildings must readjust their rents in order tp 
attract tenants, but for the present such rentals, being far beyond the reach of 
the wage earners, are of little avail to the masses. However, in the period of 
readjustment, they are bound to be a factor in relieving the housing shortage, 


At present, one potent influence for maintaining the existing |!eye| 
of rents, or perhaps even raising it, is the expected termination of 
the rent restriction laws. The table already given shows that ther 
are over half a million apartments in old law tenements, that is, in 
tenements in which the rents have been regulated by law, and ip. 
creases have been possible only under careful supervision. But 
this regulation, it is believed, will soon be a thing of the past. 

With the discontinuance of the tax exemption we shall witness in 1926 the 
removal of the rent laws, and many families now protected and enjoying low 
rents in the older buildings in Manhattan will be faced with the problem of 
meeting the market demand. 

The emergency rent laws protect at least 400,000 families in Greater New 
York from rent increases. hen these expire, a new demand will arise for low- 
cost houses. 

In considering the method of meeting the needs of the situation, 
a strong appeal is made for the construction of less elaborate and 
costly buildings, so that rents may be put at a figure the working- 
class families can meet. “While it is undoubtedly a fact that the 
demand for luxury exists in every direction, we know from experience 
that many families do not require marble-lined halls and the elevator 
apartments that have been put up in such volume. The big demand 
is for the home within the reach of the workingman.” It is also 
suggested that the large financial institutions could do much to 
relieve the situation by limiting the loans made for costly apart- 
ments and increasing Chdss made for the provision of working-class 
homes. 

It might be well to curtail mortgage building loan advances on the type of 
apartment house of which there is at present an obvious oversupply, and to 
encourage by mortgage loan advances the builder who is ready and willing to 


erect a good type of multiple-family house that will rent for from $8 to and 
not exceeding $15 per room per month. 


It is further suggested that it might be well not to encourage the 
building of more one and two family houses, since the supply 
these is adequate and since they offer no economic advantage to 
the average wage earner. 

In most instances, due to the flimsy construction of this type of house—they 
are built mostly of frame or stucco with the flimsiest kind of material—the cost 
of upkeep, ingvgins sopedn that will become necessary after three or four years 
occupancy, will be beyond the average wage earner’s capacity to pay. 

Finally, it is urged that the figures showing increased construction 
and larger numbers of vacancies should not be used as an argumett 
for relaxing efforts to relieve the situation. 
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not [That the housing shortage is no longer acute, if we take the figures of the list 

ye) Mf new homes and housing space created in the years 1923 and 1924, does not 

mean that it is by any means satisfactory. A great deal of readjustment still 

nas to be done. More low-cost and low-rent houses are urgently needed, and 

ited ot alone should lending institutions give assistance, but every effort should be 
low Sade to relieve a condition which is still very burdensome. 

1 ASS 





1) Extension of Rent Law in Argentina ' 

VCT@ . 

| in 1[£ National Congress of Argentina recently extended the rent 
law (No. 11321) until September 30, 1925. This law, which 

a was designed to remedy the housing situation in January, 1920, 

‘ot Mey fixing rental rates, was to have expired on September 30, 1923, but 

ie. Fewas extended for one year. At the expiration of this period it was 

vel Jeclaimed that certain landlords immediately raised the rents and that 

numerous evictions were ordered, and a second extension was there- 


ere (afore made. 












New Method of Housing Construction in Hungary 


REPORT from the United States consul at Budapest states 
\ that a Hungarian manufacturer of metal articles has devised 

a system ‘‘which he claims will go far toward meeting the 
needs of the public in connection with the construction of dwellings, 
offices, and other buildings needed to overcome the shortage im 
housing facilities.” Under this system houses are to be made of 
slabs, the sides of which are sheets of metal, and which are filled 
with what the inventor claims is a noninflammable, isolating material. 
"2, BM These slabs, which are to be bolted together to form the walls of the 
‘Dd Pehouse, are 2 or 3 feet wide, and their length is determined by 
ie Bethe height of each story for which they are to be used. The roof 
the Bis to be of painted sheet iron. Doors and windows are cut into the 
i Bslabs, as needed, and piping and conduits for gas, water, and electric 
‘Ol Mwiring are fitted into them at the factory. According to the inventor, 
nd HR the advantages of this method of building are twofold—cheapness of 


- original construction and low cost of maintenance. 
rt He states that buildings constructed according to his designs and with his 
_ Bi material cost at present from 30 to 40 per cent less than stone and brick buildings 
ass Hof the same plan and size. He added that in view of the higher wages of brick- 
layers in America the saving in the United States would probably amount to 

a more, 
. It is further maintained that the speed with which houses constructed after 
to Mehis plan can be set up or taken down will defy competition. The parts are 
and |gesupplied by the factory, painted, and with water, gas, and electric fittings inserted 
in their place. The bath is so constructed that it forms a part of the bathroom, 
and the cupboards and wardrobes are likewise attached to the walls. In setting 
the Hup a house, it is claimed that nothing must be done except to screw or bolt the 
of @B*eparate partitions together and connect the wiring, the gas and water plumbing 

to Meth the city lines or mains. 

——e to the material used the buildings are considered as completely fire- 

proof, 
hey The claim is made that houses of this kind are sufficiently stable to resist the 
ost eLocks of earthquakes, and that they are safe against ps rene The isolating 
ars’ “ture of material used between the metal sheets causes both a saving of fuel in 
winter and protection against heat in the summer. Special vm purrs advantages 
are also claimed for the houses, since the surfaces are pain with oil colors, 
100 Me can be frequently washed with soap and water and disinfectants, and they can 

ont Me asily be kept free from vermin. 
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'La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina, Dec. 2, 1924. 
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Glasgow Housing Scheme 


CCORDING to the Manchester Guardian of February 12, 199; 
A the town council of Glasgow has decided to proceed at ong 
to erect 1,400 houses, taking advantage of the Governmen; 
aid provided under the terms of the Wheatley Act. (For the proyj. 
sions of this act, see Montuiy LABor Review, October, 1924, p. 165) 
The houses are to be of the bungalow type and are to be constructed 
of poured concrete, a method oi building which seems to be gaining 
in favor over the so-called steel house. The objections to the stec 
houses are that they are apt to be cold in winter and hot in summer: 
that the steel plates, in order to prevent corrosion, must be painted 
so frequently that the cost of upkeep will be considerable; that it jg 
not certain that the inner surfaces, which are not accessible for paint. 
ing can be so treated as to prevent their rapid rusting; and that ih 
hollow walls, with the inevitable crevices between the joints of the 
steel plates, will afford an ideal breeding and harboring place for 
vermin. Poured concrete houses, it is beheved, will be free from all 
these disadvantages. The Glasgow authorities have already put up 
a trial house, and from this experiment they are convinced not only 
that poured concrete will make satisfactory dwellings, but also that 
it is the most economical form of building which is available at the 
present time. At that, the houses will still be beyond the means oi 
those who most need them. 

The cost of each pair is estimated at about £1,100, ' or £550 for each house, 
On the usual basis of calculation, 9 per eent of the capital cost, the economic 
rent works out at £49 10s. With the subsidy, national and local, deducted, 
there would remain an obligation on the tenant to pay £36 per annum. This 
is considerably in excess of working-class rents in Ciydebank. The new housing 
will undoubtedly introduce a much higher standard of conditions, but it wil 
certainly not solve the difficulty which is stated to underlie the present rent 


trouble in Clydebank, that the people are unable, owing to their economic 
position, to pay the current price of house accommodation. 





1 Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling=24.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Creation of Eastern States Cooperative League ! 


T A conference held at Springfield, Mass., February 22, 1925, 
A the Eastern States Cooperative League was formed by repre- 
sentatives of the consumers’ cooperative societies in New 
England, New York, and New Jersey. The delegates present 
represented 11 cooperative bakeries, 7 grocery stores, 4 restaurants, 
2 milk distributing plants, 2 housing groups, 1 coal company, 1 
laundry, 1 dry goods and shoe store, 1 furniture store, and 1 pool 
room. ‘The combined membership of these societies exceeds 9,000 
and their annual business amounts to about $2,000,000. _ 
The work which the new league will undertake will include the 
following: 
A study of flour needs of the bakeries.and of the flour market. 
Establishment of uniform accounting methods and auditing for the cooperatives 
so that production and distribution costs can be compared and analyzed. 
Promotion of an invoice exchange, so that the wholesalers now patronized by 
cooperatives can be compared as to service given. 
Promotion of uniform cooperative labels and brands on products sold. 
Planning for an Eastern States cooperative training school. 


Establishment of regular conferences of managers. 
Promotion of adequate cooperative legislation in the Eastern States. 


The league has affiliated with the Cooperative League, the national 
organization at New York. 





Court Decisions Relating to Cooperative Associations 
Minnesota 


ERMAN ZANDER, receiver for the Four County Farmers 
Mill Cooperative Association, sued J. W. Schook kel for the 
recovery of an assessment. against. him as one of the stock- 

holders of the association and received. a favorable verdict in the 
District Court of Douglas, County, Minn. A new trial was. denied 
Schackel and! from this order he appealed to the Minnesota Supreme 


= Court where a decision was rendered on December 5, 1924 (Zander v. 


Schackel, 201 N. W. 308). 

It appeared, from: ‘undisputed evidence,” that the association 
was formed to take over the mgersy of an old corporation in which 
Schackel was:a stockholder, the ckholders being given the privilege 
of exchanging: their certificates for stock in the new association. 
Schackel was present ‘‘at the organization meetings and at subsequent 
directors’ meetings and: actively participated in the business trans- 
acted.” The new corporation continued in business until August, 
1921. Being unable to: pay its debts, it was put into: the hands of 
ander, a8 receiver, and upon his application, an assessment of 100 
per cent was levied on all. the stock, including that of Sehackel. 

In the present case Schackel argued that the association began. doing 
business; illegally, before complying with the: statute, under which it 


‘Cooperative. League (New York) news release of Feb. 26, 1925. 
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was organized, and by so doing forfeited its right to take or hol 
sroperty. The court held, however, that by his conduct Schack 
had become estopped from denying the legality of the corporation, 
The defense was on the ground that Schackel had become an incorpo. 
rator of the new association under the impression, given by officers of 
the old corporation, that the organization was practically free from 
debt, and he had turned in his shares with this understanding. Whey, 
a short time afterwards, he discovered the misrepresentation, h, 
demanded the return of his certificates, but this was refused, where. 
upon he refused to have anything more to do with the association. 
The records of the corporation, however, “‘were such that the 
defendant could not deny that he knew from the first that the old 
corporation was in debt. With this knowledge, he continued to act 
as a director, taking part in the transactions which gave rise to the 
claims of the creditors.”’ Additional facts which he was permitted 
to adduce “‘added nothing of substance to the defense pleaded” and 
it was held by the court sat “the defendant comes too late with his 
attempted defense now that the rights of creditors have intervened.” 
The allegation that a conditional delivery of the stock certificates was made to 
Zander does not change the situation from a legal standpoint. If it be granted 


that a condition attached to the delivery has not been satisfied, defendant would 
nevertheless be liable to creditors unaware of the existence of the condition. 


The order of the court below was therefore affirmed. 


Tennessee 


A CASE (Dark Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association et al. v. 

Dunn et al.) was recently before the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
in which the cooperative association appealed from the dissolution ofa 
temporary injunction granted to it against C. C. Dunn, a tobacco 
grower. The defendant, Dunn, had contracted to deliver his tobacco 
crop to the association, of which he wasa member. The association’ 
bill charged that a certain bank, codefendant with Dunn in the present 
case, had “with actual knowledge of said contract,” taken a mortgage 
on the crop. The association asked for’a decree of specific per- 
formance and an injunction restraiming the bank from selling the 
tobacco under its mortgage, or from interfering with the performance 
of the contract. A temporary injunction was issued by the lower 
court bat, upon motion, was dissolved. 

The defendants (1) questioned the validity of the Bingham (oop- 
erative Marketing Act under which the association was incorporated, 
and contended (2) that the act violated the equal protection clause 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, because it excepted 
from the provisions of the act agricultural products or livestock wiule 
in the hands of the producer or raiser, and (3) that the association 
was in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

The decision of the court, delivered November 29, 1924, one judge § 
dissenting (266 S. W. 308), reaffirmed its previous opinion (Dark 
Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association v. Mason, 263 S. \W. 5°) 
that the Bingham Act was valid.» As to the second contention of the 
defendants, the court held that if the act had “for its object the 
destruction of competition and the creation of a monopoly,’ thet 
it would violate the fourteenth amendment and be unconstitutional. 
In the opinion of the court however, such was not the case. 
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Giving the act full faith and credit, and taking into consideration the history 
of cooperative associations, it appears that the purpose is to reduce rather than 
increase the price paid by the consumer and thereby create a demand for larger 
quantities of farm products. The object sought is an increased return to the 
producer by eliminating speculation and waste, obviating dumping, reducing 
freight rates, marketing in an orderly and economic manner, making the distri- 
bution of agricultural products between producer and consumer as direct as 
can be efficiently done, studying marketing problems from the standpoint of 
the consumer, and creating new markets. * * * 

In our opinion, the classification of farmers into cooperative associations for 
the purposes set forth in the act is reasonable and natural, and one that should 
prove beneficial rather than detrimental to the public. 

Until it is established that complainant has committed an act detrimental to 
the public welfare, it is a lawful organization and its contracts are not subject 
to attack. 


The third point, also, the court held not well taken and the prsee 
dent relied upon not in point, since the Supreme Court has held that 
“in suits to dissolve because violative of the antitrust statute it is 
not a question of whether the corporation has the power to do so, 
but what it has done and is doing, for that act is directed against 
monopoly and not avant an expectation of it.”’ The contentions 
were therefore overruled. 

The court pointed out that the contract entered into by Dunn 
with the association provided for an injunction to prevent a breach 
or further breach of contract and for a decree of — performance 
and prohibited the association from goin into the open market to 
replace tobacco which the grower might fail to deliver. It was also 
pointed out that such provisions had been uniformly upheld by 
the courts. (Cases cited.) 

The basis of the decisions is obvious. The complainant could not do business 
without tobacco. When it contracts to sell, it must fill its contracts with tobacco 
delivered by its members. It can not replace defendant's tobacco by purchasing 
upon the open market. Its charter prohibits it from so doing. For each pound 
of tobacco Which is not delivered to the association by a member there is a pro 
rata increase in the operating cost of the association; and that increase can 
not be estimated in terms of money with definite exactness. For every defection 
of one member, there is a certain amount of dissatisfaction engendered among 
other members; indeed, other members are encouraged not to deliver their 
tobacco, and the normal increase of the association’s members is prevented. All 
these things result in damage, but the amount of damage can not possibly be 
computed. 

Taking the view that a liquidated-damages clause does not pre- 
clude the right to injunction, the court reversed the decree dissolvin 
the injunction, though upholding it in other respects, and remande 
the case for further proceedings. The defendants were taxed with 
all the costs. 
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Status of Farmers’ Cooperative Business Organizations 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has recently is- 
sued as Department Bulletin No. 1302 a study of the. “ De- 
velopment and present status of farmers’ cooperative business 

organizations,” by KR. H. Elsworth. The report covers 10,160 
active cooperative organizations in practically all the agricultural 
cooperative jines. The following table, compiled from the report 
shows the development of each of the various types of agricultural 
organizations since 1913: 
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types of Belgian cooperative societies for 1922. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF FARMERS’ CROR ERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, 1913, 199) 
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1913 1922 1924 
Num- Num- Num-| Esti- a pee 
Kind of organization ber of ber of berof} mated | pucinn’ 
associ- | Amount of | associ- | Amount of} associ- | mem ber- 1993” 
ations | business | ations} business | ations} ship, hand 
report- report- report-| April, 
ing ing ng 1924 
ee 
, 0 MERE Sea Sa,” 79 |$15, 097, 844 17 |$57, 898,000 107 | 250,000 | $100, 000, 0m 
Dairy products__............- 1, 187 | 59,701,105 | 1, 675 |279, 195,000 | 1,966 | 200,000 400, 000, 000 
Fruits and vegetables._..._._- 456 | 69, 921, 381 592 |168, 176,000 | 1,282} 200,000 300, 000, 000 
SAGER Ree 8 Rely 960 |130, 555, 221 826 |167, 610,000 | 3,134] 400,000 600, 000, 000 
SS FETE ELLER SE: 44} 4,823, 539 413 | 63,424,000 | 1,598 | 250,000 | 1 250, 000, 009 
Ts is th} hee cee th Uh 9 eS de ok 51 50, 000 50, 000, 000 
POUir Fame noultr 6 proce. 5 lg on gn hs on kena me tteee as 56 15, 000 50, 000, 000 
‘eeeeeg iil a 18 | 2,555, 420 8 | 60, 849, 000 25 | 290, 000 150, 000, 000 
SO SP Ear a Se LE Qe RES ea ee 115 50, 000 20, 000, 000 
mec ee ec ae SE GREESE SABI BES RISAT 2 eR ce 729 70, 000 160, 000, 000 
Merchandise (farmers’ store) - 111 | 5,928,117 320 | 23, 507, 000 717 | 150,000 50, 000, 000 
UU ee Shes Teas re i Gree es -eeeve gar: 430 | 100,000 70, 000, 000 
pS RT ES 244 | 21,730, 668 252 | 64, 524, 000 |...__..- 7 050 SSE Soe 
_. fe oS 3, 099 |310, 313, 295 4, 103 |885, 183, 000 | 10, 160 [2, 025, 000 /12, 200, 000, 000 
1 Not including business, amounting to $200,000,000, done by cooperative selling agencies in 19 livestock 


terminal markets. 


Various tables in the report show, by States and by kind of business 
handled, the number of associations and amount of business, 1912 to 
1922; the number of associations of each kind in 1924, by States, 
classified according to organization characteristics (incorporation, 
capital stock, etc.) ; membership in 1924, by State and kind of associa- 
tion; and finally, detailed information along similar lines for grain 
marketing and creamery associations taken separately. A number 
of charts are included im the report. Much of the material has 
already been published by the department in mimeographed form. 


— 





- Cooperation in Foreign Countries 
Austria 
IHE December, 1924, issue of the International Cooperative 
Bulletin (London) contains (pp. 379, 380) the following figures 


as regards the retail: consumers’ cooperative societies in Aus- 
tria in 1923: 


OU OE SS one oie co his i don ettenn con 483, 146 
Kronen ! 
ee re 938, 024, 096, 000 
ONO sid Cs SB A i 9, 243, 599, 000 
Savings deposits:of members__..........---..- 36, 677, 403, 000 
Belgium 
Aoricul 1 Societi 


December 15, 1924, issue of La Coopération Belge (Brussels) 
contains a summary of a report in the Annuaire de Statistique 
de Belgique for 1923, on. Belgian agricultural cooperative societies. 


1 Krone at par=20.3 cents; exchange rate varies. . ” 
2 The November, 1924, issue of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW contained (pp. 232-236) statistics of ote 
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At the end of RE? ncqusdineie this summary, there were 1,302 agri- 
cultural supply societies. e actual number in existence, however, 
is, it is stated, larger than this, since this + includes only socie- 
ties affiliated with the Boerenbond and the Luxemburg and d’Erme- 
ton Leagues. The societies so affiliated had in 1922 a membership 
of 103,993 as compared with 73,951 in 1910. Purchases of supplies 
through the societies reached the sum of 69,479,714 francs.’ 

Dairy societies numbered 190 as compared with 558 in 1910 and 
the membership fell from 57,400 in 1910 to 17,070 in 1922. The prod- 
ucts of these societies in 1922 were valued at 40,332,715 francs. 

Agricultural credit societies of the Raiffeisen type increased by 
about 300 from 1910 to 1922; at the end of 1922 they numbered 675. 
These had a membership of 70,276, a b arpa share capital of 201,734 
francs, reserves of 3,351,353 francs, and deposits of 135,105,299 franes. 
During the year 5,578 loans were made, amounting in all to 35,005,598 
francs. 

The majgrity of the above societies are affiliated with the Boeren- 
bond (Belgian Farmers’ League), a summ of whose activities 
during 1922 was given in the casvetncpetatts 9 Rem of Agricultural 
Economies (Rome) for July-September, 1924 (pp. 417-420). Ac- 


; cording to that account the Boerenbond has considerably increased 


and extended its activity during the past few years. Although 
Flemish in origin and although the greater number of its branches are 
located in the Flemish Provinces of Belgium, it is stated that the 
influence of the league is felt throughout the country and it is assum- 
ing the character of a national federation. 

On December 31, 1922, the Boerenbond had in membership 1,078 
local associations with 93,770 imdividual members, all heads of 
families. | 

The Beerenbond has a number of cooperative departments. One 
of these, the Supply and Marketing Office, did a business in farm sup- 
plies during 1922 of 60,620,571 francs. Another, the Dairy Inspection 
Office, exercises control over 158 affiliated cooperative dairies. Still 
a third, the Central Credit Bank, includes in its membership prac- 
tically all the rural banks established in Belgium during recent years; 
of 1,219 such banks in 1922, 823 were affiliated with the Boerenbond 
Central Bank. 


Consumers’ Societies 


The February 1, 1925, issue of La Coopération Belge (Brussels) 
states that durmg 1924 the business of the cooperative wholesale 
society (Fédération des Sociétés coopératives belges) reached the sum of 
124,343,476 francs as compared with 100,380,818 franes in 1923, or 
an increase of nearly 25 per cent. 


Ceylon 


‘THE Ceylon Blue Book for 1923, issued by the Ceylon Department 

of Census and Statistics, contains (pp. Y1-Y4) a report of the 
year of registration, membership, paid-in capital, and reserve fund of 
each of 228 cooperative societies on April 30, 1923. On that date 
these societies had a combined membership of 19,957, capital of Rs.‘ 
150,355 and # reserve of Rs. 25,057. No information is given as to 
the type of societies these were or the business engaged in. 


* Franc at par=19,3 cents; exchange rate varies. ‘ Rupee at par—24.69 cents; exchange rate varies. 
[915] 
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Czechoslovakia 


A STATISTICAL report (Nos. 54-55, 1924) of the Czechoslovak 
Statistical Office ° contains data with regard to operations of 
the Raiffeisen credit societies in 1922 and previous years: 


OPERATIONS OF CZECHOSLOVAK RAIFFEISEN SOCIETIES IN 1922, BY GEOGRA pH]. 
CAL DIVISION 


[Krone at par= 20.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


= — ——————— - _ — 







































































Number eo Loans 
Geographical | Number | of socie- | Number | Faid-in Reserve dea | granted 
CVn societies reste members| capital re members aan 
Kronen Kronen Kronen Kronen 
Bohemia ............ 2, 619 2,581 | 268,469 | 3,904, 000 | 26, 948, 000 | 1, 787, 408, 000 | 312, 605, 099 
ee 987 958 | 141,699] 1,809,000 | 11,111, 000 056, 000 | 221,745, on 
| ee ire yen 293 278 35, 461 617,000 | 2, 085, 000 168, 364, 000 | 60, 392, 009 
[ Pete 6 OF | 3,899 | 3,817 | 445,620 | 6,330,000 | 40, 144, 000 | 2, 649, 828, 000 | 594, 802, 00 
{> 
& e ° . 
t The table below shows similar figures for previous years: 
GROWTH OF CZECHOSLOVAK RAIFFEISEN SOCIETIES, 1919 TO 1922 
{Krone at par=20.3 cents; exchange rate varies} 
; N Number of ' Savings 
} umber of ‘oti Number of | Paid-in share : Loans 
. Year societies omaaitian members capital ee granted 
Kronen Kronen Kronen 
Bt sn Sadia wehmcbinn 3, 798 3, 655 388, 812 5,116,000 | 1, 346, 456, 000 137, 018, 000 
Es ist ills wihaln oicieh 3, 820 3, 748 409, 595 5, 531,000 | 1, 600, 737, 000 270, 162, 000 
El aanenp csghapupetee 3, 872 3, 788 424, 804 5, 884, 000 | 2, 292, 719, 000 391, 951, 000 
RC GSTS ee 3, 899 3,817| 445,629] 6,330,000 | 2,649, 828,000 | 594) 802 000 
if 
Denmark 


g. 
be 
ny 


"THE following figures, taken from the January 26, 1925, issue of 

Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva) (pp. 33-36), show 
the volume of business transacted by Danish cooperative socicties 
in 1923 and 1924: 


BUSINESS OF DANISH COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1923 AND 1924, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY 
[Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] 























Type of society 1923 1924 
Consumers’ societies: 
Central Union and Wholesale of Danish Consumers’ Cooperative Kroner Kroner 
ppeeeees shocked. SES. chia hn ede abide nnd 128, 400, 000 168, 000, 000 
Ringkébing District Supply Society... ......-..........--------- 4, 900, 000 6, 000, 000 
Agricultural societies: 
Peodingstutiy cpcet ei saab itis - Sonne mane spenatio<ccccpeace- 107, 000, 000 142, 200, 000 
Danish Cooperative Manure Supply Society............-..----- 17, 500, 000 26, 200, 000 
Cooperative Dairy Societies’ Joint Purthase and Engineering , 
Peis brad inthheia tukces cusses ceneihanabeaapadipepenieemiben 4, 700, 000 7, 000, 000 
Danish Cooperative Cement Factory .-............-..----.-----. 4, 800, 000 4, 900, 000 
Danish Cooperative Coal Supply Society........-.-....---....-- 3, 106, 000 5, 500, 000 
TUNE... cee thee dinneetwceknerdenhshsncnsibude.ccrcaacwae 665, 000, 000 820, 000, 000 
ORONO, «ic tlnin sc icicceunnnndtiee cg dgishncnwcndevns 29, 000, 000 15, 700, 000 
Se EE rents db cgenkdp epphsbenantiinntatne’ sie Ml 407, 000, 000 521, 700, 000 
Danmn Bee Mxvort Society. ~. oo er 14, 700, 000 24, 000, 000 
Cooperative Seed Society .. . . .........----------+-+-+----+--++-4 4, 200, 000 6, 400, 000 
Milk exports of cooperative dairies. ..............-...--.----.--- 6, 000, 000 8, 100, 000 
Miscellaneous societies: is ale 
Cooperative life insurance society ‘‘Tryg”’ - . ...-.-.------------- 1 8, 900, 000 13, 800, 00 
Accident Insurance Society (dairy)__.............-.----------.-- 1 2, 200, 000 1 2, 300, = 
Accident Insurance Society, ‘‘Sodenraadsf’’....................- 1 200, 000 i 400, oo 
Old-age IRI 6 ED hn, enammene bon edeepem 500, 000 500, ae 
Cooperative sanatorium society ..............-..-..-.-...-.....- 500, 000 400, OO 
Die. isn. neds cada cabastea taster aca detnch docksceatvatad 1, 398, 600, 000 1, 763, 100, 000 
1 Premiums. 


6 Czechoslovakia. Office de Statistique. Rapports Nos. 54,55: Coopératives de crédit en Slovaquie au 
cours de 1919-1922. Prague, 1924, pp. 425-438. (916) ; 
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The article quotes a Danish professor of economics as authorit 
‘ak Por the statement that 25 per cent of the eggs produced in Denmar 
of Bare sold on a cooperative basis; 66 per cent of the meat; and 83 per 
ent of the dairy produce. 
PHI. The People’s Year Book, 1925, states (pp. 99,100) that in 1923 
here were 1,806 societies in affiliation with the wholesale, having a 
— Bicombined membership of 337,700. The wholesale’s net surplus for 
a hat year amounted to 9,068,068 kroner;® its reserve fund to 16,294,811 
el PB roner; and the value of goods produced in its manufacturing depart- 
ents to 40,555,914 kroner. These departments include a hosiery 
factory, clothing factory, bicycle wetkis, bend and shoe factory, spice 
mill, chocolate and candy factory, coffee-roasting plant, cigar and 
obacco factory, rope factory, soap factory, mustard factory, “‘techo- 
hemical” factory, margarine factory, and a tannery. The wholesale 
is also a joint owner of a seed growing and testing farm. 


Finland 7 


AT THE end of 1923 there were in Finland 3,626 cooperative socie- 
ties, of which 596 were consumers’ societies, 508 were cooperative 
airies, 928 credit societies, 424 societies for the joint use of machin- 
ery, 206 peat fuel societies, 93 electricity societies, 155 telephone socie- 
ies, and 716 societies of various kinds. 
In 1922 the total membership was 540,000. Assuming that each family on an 
average consists of five persons, the present cooperative membership represents 


,700,000 souls or nearly 80 per cent of the whole nation. This is a proof that 
the cooperative movement in Finland has the support of the entire people.® 


The table below shows for certain types of societies the membership 
rand business for 1923: 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND BUSINESS OF CONSUMERS’, CREDIT, AND DAIRY 
SOCIETIES, 1923 


{Finnish mark at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 















8, 000 
2, 000 
1,000 


. of 
LOW 
ties 








ETY Number of 
Type of society societies | Membership 


reporting 


Amount of 
business 





Congurnet” eee a he ka! SS UE aS eS pe tee 596 352, 255 1, 945, 002, 431 
by FA SE RR Te Se 906 63, 000 1 141, 500, 000 
Dairies 508 52, 000 485, 000, 000 
“Valio” Goepeer Geert SOCENST) 2. neha ck nen Mab cennc su leidbccess-.- * 338 350, 100, 000 


0, 000 
0, 000 














“pes 1 Loans granted. ? Affiliated societies. 


0, 00 The cooperative wholesale society (S. O., K.) of the General 
(00 [Cooperative Union of Finnish Consumers’ Societies (Y. O. L.) had 


0 sales for 1924 amounting to 630,320,183 marks, an increase of 
a0 (e/13,011,978 marks over those of the previous year. 

0, 000 
1), 000 
0, 000 


oo HE October-December, 1924, issue of the Bulletin du Ministére 


oo . . du Travail et de ’Hygiéne, Paris, contains (pp. 349-356) sta- 
0." stics of the French consumers’ cooperative societies as of January 1, 


France 





0, 000 : Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 
‘Data are from International Cooperative Bulletin, London, December, 1924, Pp. 370-374; Social 
ony ldskrift, Helsingfors, No. 12, 1924, pp. 921-926; and Konsumentbladet, Stockholm, Feb. 7, 1925, p. 16. 
International Cooperative Bulletin, London, December, 1924, p. 372. 
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1923, compiled from reports of the prefects of departments. 1), 
number of societies in existence on January 1, 1923, numbered 4 34), 
3,840 of these had a combined membership of 2,329,869, and 3,733, 
volume of business during the year 1922 of 1,747,223,293 francs: 
The following table shows the membership and business of the 1 ,2¢3 
societies which reported the kind and amount of business done: 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP, AND BUSINESS FOR 1922, BY TYPE OF SOCIETY 
[Frane at par=19 3 cents; exchange rate varies] 




















Number of ren 

Type of society societies Membership | *}"0Unt of 

reporting business 
ee 

Frances 
I perenne Pees SRR Ie: WHERE 1, 093 245, 992 | - 133, 244 19 
} ree os PERE Pa S 8 Rh a ie’ 65 74, 588 73, 287, 1 
EN EES ETE REO ITE TERE SE PS. EERE 36 19, 464 8, 523. 03 
Roh nnchantcengrcctoegapescsnnestteptberiealabecbe 31 14, 913 8, 744, Seg 
p | SERRE a et ee ee eee SE Se 21 4,813 8, 200, 318 
CORES FR icecemeannapenipeuiiienyeuentine saan diaee 22 13, 539 4, 204, 919 
TUE. onccertc ccd pp pap osdurtqocswasesiabinatecetseeors 1, 268 | 373,259 | 236, 213,49 

| 








— 


A feature of the French consumers’ cooperative movement is the 
‘federal development society.” This type of society, according ty 
the report, ‘“‘was born of the need of concentrating the cooperative 
forces in the st le against the private chain-store establishments 
* * * The Federal development societies have been formed in 
general by the fusion of the mdependent cooperative societies of i 
region and by the creation of branches [of the society] throughout that 
region.” There were, on January 1, 1923, 46 such societies with 2,40 
shops, 528,474 members, and a business for 1922 of 508,342,219 francs, 

The National Federation of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, 
formed in 1912 by the amalgamation of the unions of the socialist and 
workers’ cooperative societies, has a membership of “more than 
2,000 societies or cooperative groups.” 

At the time of the formation of the National Federation, the whole 
sale societies of the two old unions were also united to form the Whole 
sale Society of the Cooperatives of France. The development of ths 
wholesale since 1913 is shown in the following table: 


MEMBERSHIP AND SALES OF FRRNOR OC eat e WHOLESALE SOCIETY, 1m 





— = ——————— 






































Number Number | 
Year of affiliated Sales Year of affiliated Sales 
societies societies 
7. 
Francs Francs 
TPR OTT RLM 141 3,461, 115 |] 1016_.................... 420 19, 906, 0 
BORE: cnkidask dikastAilnn 228 eng EP RS ET 428 31, 467,00 
ii a ai cia 262 ST 2 oo a adentsoordbesan 670 59, 510, 50k | 
PS rea 282 BP ncn anecnckiintl 1, 088 121, 406, 0 
. rere ES 293 10, 522, S66: 1900_.................... 1, 581 165, 930, 70 
WO 5. tscnstited sncapeee 295 i” aE TH) 1, 597 152, 600, a 
pT eT ey 309 o € } 5 Wagar Sen: 1, 153 217, 917,40 
- _, ARES SPERER ED YSN 425} 11,365,770 }| 1923__...............-..- 1,644 | 268, 800, 
pS eh ee oe 420 9, 885, 275 
* Franc at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The In 1923, the net surplus amounted to 1,030,000 francs, the sub- 
L300 fmmcribed capital to 9,315,575 francs, and the reserves to 4,722,002 
(33 rancs. 

28 Products of the society’s manufacturing departments in 1923 
126M mounted to 22,140,185 francs. The wholesale society now operates 

our boot and shoe factories, a slipper factory, three canneries, a 
hocolate and candy factory, two clothing factoiies, and a coffee- 















































. oasting plant.° : 

The Bank of the Cooperatives of France, formerly a department 
—.[B}i the wholesale society but established as an independent organiza- 
ant g pon On July 1, 1923, now has a capital of 26,700,000 francs, some 
unt ¢ e . ° e 
siness 8,000 ——" accounts, and deposits amounting in 1923 to 95,000,000 
___ Brancs. The bank has 10 agencies and 600 branches. 
nou I Hungary 
81% gs 
“8B, CCORDING to statistics published by the Hungarian Coop- 
20% 3 erative Alliance and summarized in the December, 1924, issue 
ed yf the International Cooperative Bulletin (London) (p . 381, 382), 
“5,0 Rhere were 4,005 societies in Hungary in 1923, of which 1,252 were 
- _ itredit societies, 2,085 were consumers’ societies, 454 were purchase, 
is thefMale, and productive societies, 126 were insurance societies, and 88 
hg t/vere workers’ productive societies. The statistics of operation for 
rativelilg 923 for these societies and their central organizations were as follows: 
ments 
ed in——PERATIONS OF HUNGARIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND THEIR UNIONS IN 1923 
3 of 4 [Crown at par=20.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 

t that 
2 AOL Number . ; 
rancs, Type of society of pee Share capital Deposits Business 
leties, 
t and onsumers’ societies: Crowns Crowns Crowns 
thames “SON 21,969 | 12, 000, 000, 000 | * 45,000,000,000 | 83, 801, 000, 000 
Affiliated ‘societies 1___-2 222777222222 852,851 | "360,023, 700 25, 343,118 | 12, 177, 825, 509 
ae redit societies: ‘ 
vhole Central Institute of Cooperative Credit 
“~ SOCMINED aa ea, ceo awcces 271,110 | 2, 680, 744, 400 | 15, 944, 254, 041 | 4 17, 095, 525, 718 
V hole Affiliated societies.....-.------------. 336, 786 (5) 1, 057, 377, 250 | 4 720, 951, 265 
f this Purchasing, production, and sales societies: 
) Cooperative Soeiety of Hungarian Farm- 
OS. gilli caliheta sm iadaiinbnil 5, 162 (5) (5) 23, 002, 678, 683 

National Unien of Cooperative Cream- 
ry, Wa ori a _ Realiacaaip ee 2 105 (5) (5) 10, 105, 212, 000 
| po rgpeatamiocemanl if rant le pa | 888, 000, 000 
a ome Industry. Soeiety_........-......- 6 138 

Housing ao rs Bis NI a NORE 2 30 19, 652, 300 (6) (5) 
sles insurance societies: 

Mutual Livestoek Insurance Society... (5) re 3 OS eo 4, 000, 000, 000 

Yorkers’ productive societies: 
— Workers’ Cooperative Union... ........ af 2 67 (® (°) 5, 685, 288, 452 
rane Societies............--......|, 9,150, /904, 000, 000, 000 (5) 6, 755, 410, 000 
906, 
1, 467, HS 1 Data are for 1922. 
3, 510, ARE? A Miated societies. 


1, 406, - ' Reserve. 
5, 930, SHE 4 Loans 
2 600, SIM ton mcm 


7 ai reported... _ 
7, 97, * Affiliated societies; these had 10,334 members. 
"> * Data are ftom People’s Year Book, 1925, p. 105. 
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India 






‘THE following statistics are taken from a report recently issued 

by the Commercial Intelligence Department of India.’° [pn {), 
table below is shown the development of the various types of 
operative societies: 


GROWTH OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN INDIA, 1906-7 TO 1922-23 
































Average, | Average, | Average, 
Type of society Bs: > tas ge 4s x re 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22 | 19m 

1909-10 1914-15 1919-20 
Central unions, including central banks 304 400 449 48 54 

and banking unions-............--..-- 17 231 

Sapervising unions. .....-.5..-...sce-s- 638 994} 1,150] 1,240) 1% 
Agricultural societies. -...............-- 1, 713 10, 891 25, 873 | 36,716 | 42, 582 | 46,758 | 5% 
Nonagricultural societies__.........--... 196 664 1,662} 2,662 | 3,322] 3,674) 3.9 
medi. 1accunaghl. sa 1,926 | 11,786 | 28,477 | 40,772 | 47, 503 | 52,192 | 54.1 





— 


The following table shows the operations of the agricultural and 
nonagricultural societies for the two years, 1921—22 and 1922-23: 


OPERATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN INDI 
1921-22 AND 1922-23 


[Rupee at par= 24.69 cents; exchange rate varies] 
































Number bas | 
. Number Paid-in Amount Profit 
Type of society — ‘of mem- share of busi- i ° | P open 
4 bers capital ness oe 
reporting 
Agricultural societies: Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs 
PRP SSS Perse eee. 46, 344 1, 516, 454 | 15, 507, 544 5, 236, 095 | 17, 487, 272 | 4, 460, 339 
gg a Ss ee: 49, 830 1, 606, 283 | 16,932, 961 | 10, 154,918 | 20, 297, 063 4, 504,98 
Nonagricultura] societies: 
Fee. | aS ee 3, 674 450, 676 | 14, 899, 968 | 12, 258, 635 2,611,607 | = 1, 671, 
1922-23. .....-. a iaaes gieketing’e 3, 959 489, 078 | 16, 725,472 | 10,416,073 | 3,131,091 | = 1, 888,021 
Netherlands 


HET Cooperatieve Nieuws (The Hague) initsissue of November 
16, 1924, contains an account of the activities of the Hande's- 
kamer, the cooperative wholesale society of the Netherlands, fo 
the year 1923. According to this account, the sales for the yea! 
amounted to 11,556,649 florins " as against 12,101,872 in 1922. This 
decrease, it is stated, was due mainly to losses in the clothing 
department, now discontinued, for if the figures for this department 
for both years be disregarded, the sales would have shown a de 
crease only from 11,319,793 florins in 1922 to 11,188,576 florins in 
1923. 
During the year the producing departments showed sales as fol: 
lows: Cheese department, 311,907 florins; manufacturing depart 
ment, 347,354 florins; and soap factory, 461,638 florins. 





10India. Commercial Intelligence Department. Statements showing progress. of the cooperativé 
movement in India during the year 1922-23. Calcutta, 1924. [No. 1832.] 
i! Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rates varies. 
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The wholesale’s operations, after making allowance for deprecia- 
on, reserve, ete., showed a net surplus for the year of 154,718 
orius. its share capital amounts to 423,403 florins. Loans received 


$m the Government and still unpaid amount to 2,908,713 florins, 


ry nearly seven times as much as its own capital. 

The Handelskamer now has in affiliation 377 local societies with 
73.600 members, according to the December, 1924, issue of the 
ternational Cooperative Bulletin (London). The central educa- 
onal body, the Central Union of Dutch Consumers’ Societies, has 
nly 137 affiliated societies with a membership of 127,150. This 
maller number is due to the fact that many Catholic and Christian 
operative societies which have no eentral organization of their 
wn, buy their stock of supplies through the wholesale. 


Norway ” 


> URING 1924 the sales of the Union and Wholesale of Norwegian 
Consumers’ Societies amounted to 31,580,162 kroner® ascompared 
‘ith 23,958,960 kroner during 1923. At the end of 1923, the union 
had in affiliation 416 societies with a combined membership of 96,401. 
uring the year, 31 societies with a membership of 2,011 became 
filiated, while 15, with a membership of 471, withdrew. The 
mnion thus, at the end of 1924, had in affiliation 432 societies with 


)7,941 members. 
Poland 
HE Revue Trimestrielle de Statistique Nos. 2-3, 1924, published 


"+ by the Central Statistical Office of Poland, contains (pp. 179- 
186) statisties of the cooperative societies of that country as of 


January 1, 1924. The following statement shows the number of 
societies of each type in existence on that date: 


Number 

Commenter mpetetiet 000163. 62. Ol eG ie 5, 518 
Housing and construction societies. ........-..-..------ 676 
bE ee ea a eS ee 5, 665 
Agricultural marketing societies__................------ 907 
Other commercial societies _ .-__. -..-..:-----.--_------ 362 
Societies for the purchase of raw material____________-_- 381 
Breeding and dairy societies. ___....._-.-..-.----+------ 536 
Other aerieuitural societies, . 5... ~~. -«r-<--6-<4---5- 87 
ok. iain on nt on ete oe oe ten «2 obese 67 
Other industrial societies: oS 2 le el 77 
Lee ROL Ua - . SULLA 4 ALU SAL Lee 77 
Miscellaneous societies... ....o.i...o-+2-2--2---4------ 210 
I astses dn op tk teitpas Swen soctpisigieeteas ods © sa ee CA Ole icici ensi lini 14, 563 





14 Norges Kooperative Landsforening (N. K. L). Kooperatgren, Christiania, January, 1925, pp. 2, 3. 
*Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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The follerming statement shows the number of societies (and thei 
membership) affiliated with each of the principal central cooperatiy, 
organizations, January 1, 1923: 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF SOCIETIES AFFILIATED WITH VARIOUS CENTRay, 
COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS IN POLAND : 























r a 
: +s . : Affiliated | Member. 
Geographical division and central organization sedation | shin 
Russian Poland: 
Union and Wholesale of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies (Z. P. 8. 8.).---- 762 2h4, 1 
Auditing Union of Polish Agricultural Societies - -..-......------------------ 425 1 143 4i4 
Union of Cooperative Building Societies__.........-..----------------------- 20 (2) 
Union of German Cooperative Societies at Lodz_....................-------- 81 2, 681 
Polish Union of Credit. Societies... 6 .- nc dd ok ne eee oe eee =e - 5 ee 164 3114, 8 
Union of Workers’ Consumers’ Societies (Z. R. 8.8.) .-....-.-.--...--------- 88 101, 499 
Central Union of Christian Workers’ Societies__...........-.-.-------------- 69 25, 306 
Union of State and Municipal Employees’ Consumers’ Societies. ---------- 55 | 63, 279 
Union of Jewish Consumers’ Cooperative Societies. ...............-....----- 130 | 4 56, 644 
Credit Union of Evangelical Cooperative Societies... ............-.---------- 5 4. 600 
Prussian Poland: 
Union of Cooperative Societies. ..................-.-..--..----+-+-+-------- 357 236, 8% 
Union of Agricultural Cooperative Societies -............-------------------- 272 5 93, 038 
Union of German Cooperative Societies. -_..............-..--------.-------- 348 6 34 5m 
Union of Rural Societies at Pomorze.. -....-------..--------+-+---+---+--+-- 229 5 26, 106 
Austrian Poland: 
Union of Cooperative Societies : io. a se ss ee 189 | 7 132,79 
Auditing Union of Ruthenian Cooperative Societies__............-.-..-+---. 440 | 180), 000 
**Patronage”’ of Agricultural Societies. _..............-....-..-.---.--------- 1, 532 | 354, 895 
General. U nion of Cooperative Societies___.__........-----.---------.-----.-- 566 | 348, 115 
Union of Agricultural Societies of the Duchy of Teschen___.........-...----.. 90 11, 356 
artionie Meme mien ae iil) en co sl. bide - sisi ie 83 23, 125 
Union of German Agricultural Societies of Galicia_...............-.--------- 45 | 2, 6) 
Auditing Union of Agricultural Societies. ........--------------------------- 101 | 64, 371 
Auditing Union of Agricultural Marketing Societies__..............-.---..-- 35 6, 697 
Aditi Timbers OF Gaeesnes GF WR... co locos se cnee noose eee 157 112, 74) 
GR Gee, ND. pevadpedeatnneccmmiabpoccosesccundecocscenecsx 35 | 30, 349 
OMI tot is--s. WAU OAL Bae fr 6, 323 | 2, 365, 508 
1 334 societies reporting. 4111 societies reporting. 7 92 societies reporting. 
? Not reported. 5 Estimated. § 6,090 societies reporting. 
3 154 societies reporting. $ 852 societies reporting. 


The February, 1925, issue of The Producer (Manchester, England) 
notes the fact_(p. 92) that the two leading consumers’ unions. the 
Union and Wholesale of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies (Z. P. 
S. S.) and the Union of Workers’ Consumers’ Societies (Z. i. S. 
S.), are to be united. The Z. P. S. S., the older of the two organi- 
zations, has been strictly neutral: along religious: and’ political lines 
while the Z. R. S. S. has been associated’ with the-socialist movement. 
Only the wholesale departments will be amalgamated, however, and 
the other activities of the unions will be continued as before. The 
report points out that this is a consolidation “‘ which serves as a very 
commendable example in a country where cleavages on political, 
industrial, and sectarian lines have hitherto been the bane of the 
cooperative movement.” 

Switzerland 


"THE Swiss Statistical Yearbook for 1923 ™ gives (p. 71) the following 

figures showing the number of cooperative societies of each type 
on December 31, 1923. For purposes of comparison corresponding 
data for the years 1917, 1919, 1920, and 1922, taken from previous 
yearbooks, are also given: 


— 





18 Switzerland. Département fédéral des Finances. Bureau de Statistique. Annuaire statistique 4? 
la Suisse, 1923. Bern, 1924. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN SWITZERLAND, 1917 TO 1922 

















Number of societies at end of— 
Type of society 
1917 1919 1920 1922 1923 

rorkers’ societies... wee nnn on oo nn oo eon oe eee eee e- 50 5k 55 51 56 
yeneral consumers’ societies. _-_........-.-------.-.- 563 622 @9 666 669 
sricultural consumers’ societies__...............-..- 145 160 167 187 191 
jotel and restaurant societies___.__......-.......-.. 75 92 99 113 118 
ousing and construction societies... ___._._........- 59 112 179 226 230 
‘ater supply societies... ..._- —peticiniin wis 40 $id ag a= 378 385 390 400 404 
lectricity and gas supply societies_......._..._._.-- 346 375 382 395 400 
Other consumers’ societies_.._.......-.-- 22-22. 118 149 153 161 155 
scricultural supply societies.............--.----..._- 689 750 766 764 770 
penne” AALS: SUE OLSEETS. 2, 578 2, 652 2, 668 2, 703 2,714 
Other agricultural producers’ societies _._...........- 172 194 196 198 201 
Land-improvement societies______....------.--- 2. 105], ‘113 112 112 111 
attle-breeding secieties__..........-.-.-..----__.-_- 1, 382 1, 472 1, 502 1, 546 1, 545 
Societies for joint use of machinery, etc...........__- 249 307 323 341 347 
ES RIPE ai eel el aged ae agg EBT. 66 74 76 82 86 
eee a a aa ree 231 263 291 334 347 
Other credit, savings, and banking societies_....____- 214 215 207 203 199 
RnatirOO BOG iia dian cielo died dans pind bo pilawwo cw aboot 210 228 227 247 243 
aaa gla atin icine», lili hg 561 604 619 615 608 
a AS et SA SSS ES a AR EES 1, 955 2, 147 2, 123 2, 064 2, 065 
pipicaiesphisbitlibteatidgich< tush obetbead 10, 146 10, 965 11, 174 11, 408 11, 459 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Apprenticeship Situation in Building Trades of Boston 


ton Building Congress and various craft committees held q 

conference, at which it was brought out that in Boston the 
principal difficulty in the way of putting the training of apprentice 
on a sound basis is the indifference of the average contractor, who 
neglects to employ the boys enrolled with the commission for traip. 
ing. The American Contractor, in its issue of March 7, emphasizes 
this point: 

The building trades of Boston have had no difficulty in securing apprentices, 
In fact, more than can be taken care of under the present employment arrange. 
ment are already enrolled with the apprenticeship commission. The myth that 
American boys do not want to learn a trade has been exploded again. The 


difficulty of the commission lies not in finding young men for the trades, but in 
finding continuous employment for them after they have become indentured. 


The plan of the commission is to enroll boys who wish to enter the 
trades and to send them to contractors willed to employ them, in 
the order of their enrollment, having regard also to their ability and 
character. The weak point in the plan, so far, is that the contrac. 
tors have not cooperated. The secretary of the commission pointed 
out that between 35 and 40 per cent of those whom they had enrolled 
were unemployed last year. It does not appear that the contractor 
are actively opposed to the plan, but rather that they merely employ 
any boy who happens along, instead of taking the trouble to apply 
to the commission when they can make use of an apprentice. ‘The 
commission feels that it has much yet to do in the way of working 
out suitable plans for training and technical education, but that the 
matter of securing work for the would-be apprentice is fundamental. 
The general sense of the conference was in harmony with this opin- 
ion, and plans were discussed for making it effective. 

It was agreed that contractors and foremen should get all their boys from the 
commission, should employ no “floaters,” and that all infractions of this should 
be censured by the unions. 

It was also agreed that boys in good standing whose cards show that they 
have attended school and received good marks should have preference. This 
was argued as beneficial to the boys, to the commission, to the contractors. It 
was urged that boys not in good standing should be referred to the commission 
and take whatever consequences this body might impose. Labor heartily 


agreed to this. The assistant superintendent of schools said that if this policy 
were carried out it would spell the success of the movement.! 


¢)" February 20, 1925, the apprenticeship commission of the Bos. 


—— 





i Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 21, 1925. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 





, ctivities ot International Federation of Trade-Unions, 1922 to 1924! 


REPORT recently issued by the International Federation of 
Trade-Unions at Amsterdam gives a summary of the federa- 
tion’s activities in the interest of the working classes during 

he years 1922'to 1924. To its report are appended the minutes of 
he Vienna International Trade-Union Congress and of the Inter- 
national Conference of Woman Trade-Unionists, as well as the reso- 
ytions of the international trade secretariats. 

In view of the fact that a great number of problems of interest to 
abor have arisen since the termination of the war, and that many of 
hese problems could be attacked only by the newly reorganized 
nternational Federation of Trade-Unions, this organization con- 
iders it especially gratifying that the national central labor organiza- 
ions have combined for common international action in spite of 
he national animosities still prevailing in many countries. The 
‘uropean trade-union organizations and also some of those in Asia, 
south Africa, and North America have affiliated with the Interna- 
ional Federation of Trade-Unions, the number of national central 
organizations now adhering being 22. In addition there are affiliated 
with it 28 trade secretariats with a total membership of 16,600,000. 

The activities of the federation during the three years under review 

ave included the following: Work against militarism and in the 

iterests of peace; the raising among its members of nearly 500,000 
florins * to aid the German trade-unions; the raising of over 2,000,000 
florins with which it was able to feed and clothe 50,000 adults and 
42,000 children; work in combating political and economic reaction, 
specially in Germany and Italy; initial steps toward closer coopera- 
tion of the International Federation of Trade-Unions with the Inter- 

ational Cooperative Alliance. 

The International Federation of Trade-Unions has also done much 
in behalf of workers’ education and the young workers’ movement. 
sa result of the Hague congress, at which a special educational 
onference was held, the International Federation of Trade-Unions 
established at the beginning of 1923 a special department for educa- 
tion. Since June, 1923, it has issued a monthly bulletin, Interna- 
tional Kducational Notes, setting forth the available information as 
to workers’ education in the various countries. The federation has 
— the value of the international exchange of worker students 
and has established summer schools at Oxford, Schénbrunn near 
Vienna, Brihl near Cologne, and Tinz near Gera. It also plans the 
exchange of the younger trade-union officials, believing that it would 
have a beneficial influence if it were possible to arrange to place a 
suitable young official of, say, an En fish textile workers’ union, in 
the office of some German textile workers’ union for a year, and vice 
versa. ‘These workers would thus have an ———— of studying 
the methods of work of the other-country and could adopt any that 
they thought appropriate. 























‘International Federation of Trade-Unions. The activities of the International Federation of Trade- 
Unions, 1922-1924. Amsterdam, 1924. 373 pp. 
Florin at par=40.2 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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Membership of General Federation of German Free Trade-Union 
1923} | 


CCORDING to the yearbook of the General Federation ¢ 
German Free Giecisk-iamountia Trade-Unions, at the ep 
of 1923 the general federation included 44 affiliated federations 

as against 49 in 1922. The federations of glaziers and poties 
amalgamated with the building trades workers, the domestic sery ants’ 
federation amalgamated with the transport federation, and the ships 
carpenters with the metal workers’ federation. The building ae 
foremen’s federation amalgamated with the General Federation 
of Salaried Employees (Afa-Bund). The total membership of the 
general federation was 5,749,763 at the end of the year under review 
as compared with 7,821,558 at the end of 1922, having thus decreased 
by 2,071,795, or 26.5 per cent. The following table illustrates the 
membership movement from quarter to quarter during the years 
1922 and 1923. 


MEMBERSHIP OF GENERAL FEDERATION OF GERMAN FREE TRADE-UNIONS 
1922 AND 1923 ' 











| 
Increase or decrease in 
3 months 





Number Per cent 





March 31, 1922 

June 30, 1922 

September 30, 1922 

December 31, 1922 

March 31, 1923 

I I ee ee SB a Se 
September 30, 1923 

December 31, 1923 


oo 
— 
= 


+58, 544 -4),8 

+73, 773 +.9 
+185, 032 +23 
—247, 380 —3.1 
—393, 920 —5.0 
—140, 589 —1.9 
—247, 990 —3.4 
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Of the 44 trade federations affiliated with the general federation, 
14 had an average annual membership of over 100,000, 9 had one o! 
over 50,000 to 100,000, and 20 had a membership of less than _50,(000. 
One federation, that of employees in moying-picture establishments, 
made no returns as to membership. The trade federations with a 
membership of over 100,000 are the following: Metal workers 
(1,543,498), textile workers (689,465), factory workers (674,49), 
building trades workers (526,005), transport workers (499,863), 
wood workers (422,373), mine workers (372,634), railroad worker 
(367,792), workers in communal and State establishments (252,590), 
agricultural workers (237,714), clothing workers (141,833), shoe 
makers (109,119), tobacco «workers (104,998), and carpenter 
(104,126). 

The female members of the general federation numbered 1,201 ,39 
at the end of 1923. Compared with the preceding year they (de 
creased by 161,685, or 9.6 per cent. The female members formed 
21.6 per cent of the total membership, as against 21.4 per cent 
the end of 1922. In eight trade federations the famale memes 
outnumbered the male members. The following table shows the 
total and the female membership of these federations. 





1 Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, Berlin, Oct. 18, 1924, PP 
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TRADE FEDERATIONS AFFILIATED WITH GENERAL FEDERATION OF GERMAN 






























































om AE TREE TRADE-UNIONS IN WHICH FEMALE MEMBERS PREDOMINATED IN 1923 
8 
’ [<< 
Female members 
. Total 
of Trade federation membership 
Number Per cent 
end 
NE k 141, 833 88, 996 2.7 
ieasstebintibase>s0serso}=qaaphnnechooaerote , , y 
Lee EE  pindeOR shGL3 445603. sols sadss 404 loceacpapoon aoe a 87, 976 63, 87 72.6 
nts’ Chorus SINGOTS..4- ~ 2-22 5 2 9 - oo on ee we penne none eens 3, 991 2, 339 58. 6 
. , Ma Printing trades helpers. ........-.....---.---------------+-+-. 44, 730 30, 097 67.3 
LDS, Helens... nncuephqneper<<pien- pap sop raver--emanaveprop res nape 26, 953 19, 164 711 
49 Furriers o ee meee ener nent rent ee meee ree sen eres sese ern semeore= ll, 042 7, 028 63. 6 
\U03 BE obacco WOFKETB...-..--2..-.-----s2s-n-+--nen-coesseeenn nee 104, 998 84, 765 80.7 
100 Textile DC, ee ee ee 689, 465 461, 969 67,0 
the 
ie "4 . . . . 
oa Trade-Unionism in Switzerland, 1923 ! 
SP. 
the HE Swiss Federation of Trade-Unions (Schweiz. Gewerkschafts- 
eas bund) has recently published its annual raptint for 1923.2 The 
following table gives membership and financial statistics of 
ONS [the Swiss Federation of Trade-Unions for the years 1914 to 1923: 
—= [9 MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF SWISS FEDERATION OF TRADE- 
ve UNIONS, 1914 TO 1923 
[France at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 
_ a we ——~ 
— 0 ec. ; 
: Disburse- Net 
ay, Year a nay Receipts ments resources 
Py tions Total | Female 
—3.1 
—5.0 
—19 Francs Francs Francs 
fa Laine thpewsnnoccndbkenati 21 74, 675 7, 451 1, 932, 075 | 2, 383, 380 2, 573, 327 
—— 16, Sass ccga tel isi aati aninennsectaitndiibin ea 20 65, 177 5,519 | 1,616,576 | 1, 522, 236 2, 909, 047 
_ SS eee Fis, ee 19 88, 648 10,876 | 2,164,079) 1,716,971 3, 588, 961 
> Ti i En cy ts egret sn co pew-igbegpint 24 148, 697 19,940 | 3, 235,144} 2,749, 684 4, 696, 312 
° ins eee itarendinaecwbee outa ae 24 177, 143 26,647 | 5,242,808] 5, 347, 394 4, 516, 884 
| RESSIr s  e 20 | 223, 588 43,906 | 8,014,877] 6,422,118 6, 741, 974 
1 (Hii ccliidinniemcnmncnnmewreweinas 19 | 223, 572 41, 554 | 11,276,113 | 9, 568, 500 9, 069, 946 
adi nn: ttiimedndindiared 20 179, 391 29, 121 | 10, 584, 661 | 10, 240, 290 9, 179, 231 
UG hE ieisnsdodsesadessase 20 | 154, 692 21,265 | 8,900,128] 8, 968, 389 7, 694, 683 
SRE SS 19 | 151,401] 15,798] 8,330,528 | 6,777,346 | 9, 898, 185 
th a 
ens From the table preceding it is seen that the membership of the 
49), federation reached its highest level in 1919 with 223,588 members. 
63), This level was maintained in 1920, but since 1921 the federation has 
Kelsi experienced a continuous falling off of its membership. The decrease 
90), in membership was much more marked in the case of female than in 
10¢-M that of male members. The female membership, which in 1919 was 
‘els 43,906, had dropped to 15,798 by the end of 1923. In 1923 the total 


| 
de- 
med 
t ab 
bers 












membership 


1922. 


had decreased b 
The Union of Postal 


about 2 per cent as compared with 
mployees, with a membership of 7,970, 


became affiliated with the federation in 1923, while that of bank 
employees, with 500 members, withdrew from it. 





'The data on which this article is based are from: Switzerland, Arbeitsamt, Der Arbeitsmarkt, Bern, 





- my = p. 482; and International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Dec. 1, 
» D. 24, 

’There are also two smaller central organizations in Switzerland, the Federation of Christian National 
Unions with 11,030 members and the Swiss Federation of Protestant Workers and Salaried Employees with 
&membership of 3,476. 


the 
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The largest unions affiliated with the federation, i. e., those having 
a membership in excess of 10,000, are the following: Metal worko 
and watchmakers (41,669), railroad workers (36,239), building-( rade 
and wood workers (16,081), workers in transport, commerce, and th, 
food industries (11,889), and workers in public services (10,526). 

The receipts of the federation have decreased from year to yey 
since 1920, but since expenditures have decreased correspondingly 
and in 1923 even in a much more marked measure than the receipts, 
the federation had at the end of 1923 much larger financial resouirce 
at its command than in any previous year of its existence. Its 
expenditures totaled 6,777,346 frances in 1923. The principal items 
of expenditure were: Unemployment and traveling benefits, 989,747 
francs; sick and death benefits, 1,418,888 francs; salaries, 1,091,899 
francs; administrative expenses, delegations, and propaganda, 
1,783,076 francs. | 

The report of the federation states that during 1923 there wer 
491 strikes and lockouts in Switzerland connected with questions of 
wages, affecting 84,844 workers, of whom 43,290 were members of 
trade-unions. ‘Two hundred strikes were successful from the 
workers’ point of view, 189 only partially so, 75 failed, and 27 wer 
still in progress at the end of the year. The loss in wages caused by 
these labor disputes was 1,923,147 francs. The number of working- 
days lost was 121,815, and 911,857 francs were paid out in strike 
benefits. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Strikes and Lockouts in Canada in 1924 


HE Canadian Labor Gazette for February, 1925, states that the 
1 year 1924 witnessed fewer strikes and lockouts in Canada than 
1923 or 1922, which years in turn had shown the lowest number 
of disputes since 1915, There were 73 disputes during 1924, 63 of 
which began during the year and 10 were carried over from 1923. 
At the end of the year two disputes were still in progress. Because 
of a strike of over 7,000 coal miners lasting from April to October, 
and causing a time loss of over a million working-days, the number of 
employees involved and the time loss were much greater in 1924 than 
in 1923, and almost as great as in 1922 when a strike of similar mag- 
nitude and duration occurred. 

Of the 73 disputes in progress during the year, 37, or over half, 
lasted less than 10 days and 26 less than 5 days. There were 18 dis- 
putes lasting 30 days or over, including 2 strikes of coal miners, one 
of which lasted nearly 6 weeks and the other nearly 6 months. Data 
as to the — for the year, classified by duration, are shown in the 
following table: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1924, BY DURATION 
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The mining industry had the largest number of strikes and of 
employees involved and building construction the next largest num- 
ber of strikes, while the manufacture of clothing had the next largest 
number of employees involved. The number of strikes and of 
employees affected, together with the time loss resulting, for the 
various industries, is shown in the following table: 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1924, BY INDUSTRY 








ep 
Time loss 


Disputes _| Number 
f m- Tita, 

Industry Num-/| Per aionees Working- | Per 
ber | cent |involved| days | of tote 


1, 567 44,770) 95 
621 4, 800 | 
21, 214 | 1, 855, 105 | 


3, 424 30, 688 | 
888 11, 697 | 
156 756 
586 
350 
275 
26 
88 


883 
150 
75 


50 

4 

83 

1, 969 
60 

25 

32, 494 
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The causes and results of the various disputes are shown in the 
following table. One dispute, affecting 77 employees, was settled by 
reference to a board of conciliation and investigation under the 
industrial disputes investigation act. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1924, BY CAUSE AND RESULT 











In favor of em- In favor of em- Compromise or Total 
ployees ployers partially successful : 





Cause or object of : Em- ’ 
dispute Firms ploy- - | ploy- Dis- Firms ploy Firms 


in- - in- in- 
volved con.ot volved —— putes volved oho: volved 


Firms | Em- Em- 





Wages: 
Increase in wages - - 20 |2,376 593 
Decrease in wages-_- 4{/ 147 7, 403 
Increase in wages | 

and shorter hours. 
Increase in wages 
and other changes. 

Hours of labor: 
Shorter hours 
Longer hours 

Other causes affect- 
ing wages and 
working conditions. 

Unionism: 
Recognition of 


Employment 
nonunionists 
Discharge of em- 
ployees for union 
activity 
Unionjurisdiction_- 
Other union ques- 
tions 
Against discharge of laces 
employees ?__...__- $41) 311 | ° 2,20 
Sympathetic 2 2; 46 
Unclassified 579 2 9 579 


—— 


-/6, 71 473 | 4415 |4 32,49 


1 Includes 1 dispute, involving 1 firm and 38 employees, the result of which was undetermined or indefinite. 
? Other than in connection with union questions.  . 

3 Includes3 disputes, involving 3 firms and 140employees,the resuit of which was undetermined or indefinite. 
4 Includes 4 disputes,involving4 firms and 178employees,the result of which was undetermined Or indefinite. 
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Strikes in Spain, 1905 to 1923! 


and Industry gives the number of strikes in Spain for the 19- 
year period from 1905 to 1923, as well as the causes thereof, 
1 @ as shown by the following table: 


\ N OFFICIAL bulletin of the Ministry of Labor, Commerce, 









































87, 
Lg NUMBER OF STRIKES IN SPAIN, ACCORDING TO CAUSES, 1905 TO 1923 
a SS - ——— 
) 
46 Number of strikes due to specified causes 
el 
1 | 
) Asso- Wages | 
') Organi- | ciation |combined) 
zation and with 
4 of labor staff other 
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1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Feb. 2, 1925, pp. 9, 10. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1925 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrector or CoNcILiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service 
T exercised his good offices in connection with 56 labor disputes 
during February, 1925. These disputes affected a known 
total of 19,198 employees. The table idiewne shows the name 
and location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workmen directly and indirectly affected. 
On March 1, 1925, there were 48 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 21 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 69. 
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IMMIGRATION 
Statistics of Immigration for January, 1925 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Srarisriciran U. S. Bureau or Immicrartiox 


N JANUARY, 1925, a total of 29,832 aliens (20,952 immigran 
and 8,880 nonimmigrant) was admitted and 14,056 (6,19 
emigrant and 7,873 nonemigrant) departed, resulting in a 

increase of 15,776 to our alien population for the month. During 
this month, 2,001 aliens were de arred from entering the United 
States and 819 were expelled from the country after landing. Th, 
inward and outward passenger movement, by classes, during the 
seven months ended January 31, 1925, is shown in Table 1. The 
number of aliens of the permanent classes admitted and departed 
during January, 1925, ant from July 1, 1924, to January 31, 19925, 
is shown in Table 2 by country of last or intended future permanent 
residence, and in Table 3 by race or people, sex, and age groups. 

Of the 29,832 aliens admitted in January, 46 per cent arrived at 
the port of New York, 32 per cent at Canadian border land ports, 
and 22 per cent at other ports. About 73 per cent of the alien 
departures this month left via New York. 

he main contributors to our foreign-born permanent population 
were Canada, Germany, Mexico, and Irish Free State, 73 per cent of 
the total immigrant diene admitted in January, 1925, coming from 
these four countries. About one-third of the emigrants who departed 
during that month were aliens of the Italian race returning to Italy. 

The principal races furnishing immigrant aliens in January wer 
the English (4,090), German (3,765), Irish (2,612), Scotch (2,269), 
French (2,103), Mexican (1,706), and Scandinavian (1,140), 84 per 
cent of this class of admissions being of these seven races. 

The number of aliens admitted during January, 1925, and from 
July, 1924, to January, 1925, under the immigration act of 1924, is 
shown in Table 4 by country or area of birth. the 29,829 admitted 
in January, 13,416 were natives of nonquota countries; 9,207 were 
quota immigrants; 2,933, returning residents; 1,963, temporary 
visitors for business or pleasure; 1,238, persons passing throug) the 
country; and 1,072 aker admissible classes. During the seven 
months ended January 31, 1925, a total of 75,956 quota immigrant 
aliens was admitted, or 46 per cent of the annual quota. 


TaBLE 1.—_INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1924, TO 
JANOARY, 1925 








Arrivals Departures 


Aliens admitted Aliens departed United 
Period ee Aliens States | Total 

Non- itize mst. 2° Non- citizens| de- 
citi eq| Darred emi- | Total | de- | parted 
- grant parted 











Immi- 


grant immi- | Total 


grant 


———— 





15, 747 | 24,240 | 43,812 | 68,052 
14, 738 371 | 37, 657 | 61,03 
14, 580 | 23, 251 | 23, 849 

12, 067 | 21, 008 | 19, 951 
9, 645 | 18,250 | 14, 741 
10, 895 | 25, 183 | 17, 388 


11, 661 1, 929 
’ 2,114 
September-._} 27, 941 2, 389 
October. .._| 27, 402 822 2, 341 
November.-__| 29, 345 22, 2, 149 
December - . _| 28, 098 2, 102 
1925 
January .....| 20, 952 2, 001 
15, 025 


Total. _|168, 689 
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7, 873 22, 538 | 3 
85, 545 179, 936 |329,: 
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68, 059] 


61,08 
47, 10 
40, 959 
32, 91 
42, 571 


36, 594 
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—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
UTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
NITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO JANUARY, 1925, BY COUNTRY 
























































Immigrant Emigrant 
tote Januar July, 1924) yonua July, 1924, 
1925 ¥ |to January, 908° to January, 
1925 “3 1925 
A]pania.---------- wm en ee en een een ee eee eee 2 55 7 252 
Austria <a ee ee eH ee eee ewe ee ee wwe ee ee eecese 69 431 26 213 
RD . nh deiienmnndenanes «os cwbeateocuennwedssoeye 22 414 18 376 
Bulgaria --...- eS a) a ie mney 6 108 8 161 
(Czechoslovakia ~ n biota eatinee oo sccceb Ques coowesamenene 136 1, 316 216 1, 520 
ae, RE OH on done on scdccbqueeccesnsedeunsus 13 dh Rs 
Denmark me ee a re en ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 139 a 218 85 371 
PsthOMid.. ccuponwnnnvenaoee- ne ee ceep ence neon eseneees ll yy Sea re 5 
Finland..-.2)40.-..s.----- SSNEG eo Seen ce bh aetbesece-ndccece= 43 255 35 228 
France, including Corsica ............0.22..2-..22.22... 231 2, 326 80 716 
Germany . .-antiewcconccccnnt~secne ome ating dao con caseente 3, 187 23, 889 266 y A 602 
Great Britain, Ireland: 
ES Tce ae oe? Sn oe 1,177 12, 160 45 612 
pe QB ELS. eS ee 101 851 4 168 
IS pi ae Se ple nei Cnt oe DS cre 796 7, 846 577 4, 400 
I Bitnnns ccintinensdésdtnbiidecnseck neha 981 6, 677 181 1, 516 
pO REE oS RE ee es 43 519 1 39 
RE SRA, ROS SE: RE: Z 74 394 175 4, 674 
DOGUNY..-b aisliancs<o~dsongasn Stitt the nesanebann 53 358 68 504 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia _-____- PRES a 453 2,714 2, 053 21, 768 
OEE 4 ncn ALA Ca AR nh tes « cane vicee ean, 17 119 2 21 
SN heme st diehe ds ecadapdubtcdecnnsoat stubs 26 257 26 346 
(SS TE ee eee ee ae Be oa he ae 4 iy A Aeterna 10 
LIN. nc Su eghche nm Snbub geek veya sawed tone 149 851 59 352 
NUT ee RSs chide omnes Selh< bdeidaocinmed thoi 48 2, 972 150 1, 083 
POON. nietiete nn ons th avec boss cout dmtce.. oe 503 2, 238 206 2, 385 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
pS BE ATOR fe + CREE Dh: ACR i Bl Seiad 36 329 122 2, 864 
NG i i cchedeedinducottthicb~soacd? i 80 629 105 916 
OGD. ses ccdibencididwcte meters nous uy 172 939 45 235 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands__________ 9 176 162 3, 083 
en es. bee ceeédiccck Get tbene ode. 661 4, 751 81 568 
fie ee TE gt 9 A So SE. 94 1, 057 60 313 
Turkey in Europe. -_ ._..-..._- pe SEES Ey SE 3) apne Hi: 25 138 1 97 
VeQOMAVONieeése cs oc Ucpatscecscccthamec.--..2..-.... 51 410 159 1, 687 
Other Europe.........---... Fac dcck ees ke - ES sg the 5 74 2 60 
Sp Ee Ol ON I oe ey 9, 417 76, 740 5, 025 53, 145 
RR Sis 3:33 5 tog etcdh acsish anebdinecen ct 2 9 6 34 
SR a re Se a ST 71 1, 458 155 2, 067 
DEEL, = < RUD niece ws dam@e cam ada és ane bee node de bck, 7 43 7 92 
SRE an 9 Se ae nel. eR “TS SS 35 509 78 738 
CGM cod in en cams oss ch emediecs. cdi cked 13 181 5 53 
hn ccc cdcesacawedieachaueeit.cacd lho ae 17 1 19 
EEE A ERS 2 ea A AE a RS SETS 24 168 7 263 
SUE oss 2c2a3esedeueocbicces).. uit 3 19 10 23 
I Mo ds et oe kc) vt ah ncn nn La 7 8 B 48 
PO c00ts bine badccnshemminwce cdi 2. 162 2, 464 269 3, 337 
ir ibinetntrenewdeeutectiovevebeusudinenxedtibawe 8 81 2 13 
Pe TB itis o.ncctdlebskevebabinvenic. ccs 33 178 12 94 
co EES EEL ee. are sae 41 259 14 107 
a DD Be 20 173 21 209 
2 a te amie a 8 86 5 97 
I i ee 1 19 2 21 
- aga i” oun. l ie AAD RE OR Ay, 29 278 28 327 
EEN. ac vcstibdoaloLacvoctuachcs«qsnuiiiaus 9, 159 71, 183 58 1, 094 
ITT TT GALLS RN) a 111 1, 194 26 263 
RARER pn aie SO sco Ree “SERS ag. ees 1, 748 13, 449 299 1, 731 
Ee ESTERASE ee a 51 790 146 1, 194 
West Indies (not specified)...............-.----------_. 41 351 182 1, 371 
ee 3 30 2 1 
Central American (not specified)...............---.-__- 46 643 54 368 
Be nay! Ai A TE I A 61 265 12 108 
South America (not specified)............-..----------- 81 1, 040 68 758 
ci le Ri ae rp RN E NS E 2 RRR SSG! 
Total Western Hemisphere -_.............-..._... 11, 303 88, 948 847 6, 898 
TES ANE TELE SAAT EE De i908 20, 952 168, 689 6, 183 63, 814 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPA RTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1924, TO JANUARY, 1925, BY RACE OR PEOPLP 
SEX, AND AGE GROUP 4h, 








Immigrant Emigrant 





Race or people J 
uly, 1924, 
comes: | to Janu- 


| ary, 1925 


African (black) . 48 527 
Armenian 293 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 1, 058 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 292 
| TES yee SLO S e bt ROE cote PR OPES! Be 1, 367 
Croatian and Slovenian 287 
529 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 33 
Dutch and Flemish { 1, 872 
31 

33, 704 
398 
15, 711 
28, 682 
554 

5, 920 
h 23, 632 


January, 
1925 





38228 : on 
= wiki SaSSauZB 


on 


I 


CSaoarKewo 


ris 

Italian (north) f 1, 005 
Italian (south) 2, 471 
i . 484 
14 
172 
564 ' 
13, 103 | 

1 


a] 
S 
ao 
_ 





| Savor 


Pacific Islander 
Polish 1,718 | 
Portuguese 364 
Rumanian 259 | 
882 
Ruthenian (Russniak) 515 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 1 1, 272 
17, 446 
300 ; 
358 | 
Spanish American 1, 278 | 
Syrian 255 
" i 38 
751 | 
West Indian (except Cuban) 174 
Other peoples 375 


168, 689 | 


92, 448 
76, 241 | 

















ge: | 
Under 16 years 31, 271 
From 16 to 44 years 120, 243 

17, 175 














qustr 4.-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNIT 
ACT OF 1924, JULY, 1924, TO JANU 


IMMIGRATION 


201 


ED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ARY, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Aliens charged to quota are quota immigrants under section 5; those not charged to quota are nonim- 


migrants under section 3 and 


nonquota immigrants under section 4 of the act] 








—_— 
= 


Country or area of birth 





Number admitted 





Charged 


to quota 


Not 


charged 


to quota 





July, 
1924, to 
January, 


January, 


Number 
admitted, 
July 1, 
1924, to 
January, 
31, 1925 





dl wall 

Quota countries: 
Afghanistan 
Albania 


Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 
Finland 
France ! 


Muscat (Oman) 
Nauru (British) 
Nepal 
Netherlands 1 
New Zealand 
New Guinea 
Norway 


Portugal 1 

Ruanda and Urundi 

Rumania 

Russia, European and Asiatic 
Samoa, Western 

San Marino 

Siam 

South Africa 

South West Afriea 

Spain! 


Tanganyika 

Togoland (British) 

Togoland (French) 
urke 


Yap and other Pacific Islands.....____ 


Yugoslavia 





RESz8 


oh on =} 


8 
52 
53 


- 


rSS 
Sou Ree ae 


coNan® 


. 


SSs8e_F%.. 


Bs 


SERea 





16, 413 


























‘Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates. 


[939] 
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Taste 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRA. 
TION ACT OF 1924, JULY, 1924, TO JANUARY, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF 
BIRTH—Continued 








Number admitted 





Not 
Charged to quota | charged 


Country or area of birth to quota 





July, | 
1924, to | January.| January, 
January, | 1925 











Nonquota countries: 

9, 087 

260 

3, 163 

436 

69 

5 

i | 
Independent countries of Central and 

South America 395 


| 13,416 | 13,416 | 107, 8 


Grand total 164, 667 | 75,956 | 9, 207 | 20,622 | 29, 829 | 2261 197 


























f 





2 Does not include 1,327 aliens from quota countries who arrived prior to June 30, 1924, and were admitted 
after that date. 


Danish Emigration, 1924 ' 
F) reads 1924 a total of 6,319 persons whose last permanent 


residence was Denmark emigrated from that country to 
transoceanic countries. This was nearly 1,300 less than in 
1923 but 2,200 more than in 1922. It is stated that restriction of 
immigration into the United States was possibly the principal cause 
of the decrease, although due in part also to improved employment 
conditions in Danish industry. As is seen in the table which follows, 
the second quarter of 1924 showed a marked decline in emigration 
to the United States, being only one-fifth that of the preceding 
quarter, while emigration to Canada doubled. 
Compared with 1923, emigration to the United States decreased 
by over 2,200 in 1924, while emigration to Canada more than 
doubled, increasing from 1,081 in 1923 to 2,286 in 1924. 


EMIGRATION FROM DENMARK, 1923 AND 1924 











1924 





Place of destination 
Third 
quarter quarter 





1, 081 537 531 
5,813 1, 776 349 821 
651 71 112 
44 4 6 
10 6 1 eeeneuwen~ = 

2 3 13 15 


7, 601 2, 397 1, 484 939 


























1 Denmark. Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Efterretninger, Jan. 22, 1925. 
[940] 
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FACTORY AND MINE INSPECTION 





New Hampshire 


HE Bureau of Labor of New Hampshire, in its fifteenth biennial 

report, states that during the year ending June 30, 1923, the 
male inspectors visited 962 plants and made 8,148 recommenda- 
ons, affecting 83,322 employees, while during the year ending June 
), 1924, they visited 907 plants and made 6,503 recommendations. 
uring the first fiscal year mentioned 2,128 of the recommendations 

the inspectors were adopted by the employers affected. The 
oman inspector visited during the fiscal year 1922-23, 835 mercantile 
stablishments, making 690 recommendations, and also visited 330 
ditional establishments relative to hours of labor for women and 
sinors. During the fiscal year 1923-24 she inspected 761 mercantile 
stablishments, making 578 recommendations, and also visited 585 
her establishments in regard to hours of labor for women and 
sinors. The recommendations made by the woman inspector during 
022-23 affected 5,765 employees, and those made during 1923-24 
flected 5,275 employees, “‘and provided for them safer and more 
unitary conditions under which to work.”’ 





Ohio ! 


)URING January, 1925, 268 mines were inspected and 11 fatal 
accidents were Nee eee by the division of mines and mini 
the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations. During the mont. 
4mine maps were filed and 99 requests for such maps were made. 
here were also 524 maps showing location of oil and gas wells filed, 
nd 63 permits to drill for oil and gas granted; 31 wells were plugged 

nd abandoned. 

The division of workshops and factories inspected during January 
148 factories, mercantile establishments, htc buildings, and other 
laces, and issued 789 orders. 





Virginia 


HERE were 349 coal-mine inspections and 8 metal-mine inspec- 
_tions made by the State mine inspectors during the fiscal year 
iding September 30, 1924, as reported in the twenty-seventh an- 
ual report of the Bureau of Labor and Industry of Virginia. 
During the year there were 54 fatal and 786. nonfatal accidents in 
irginia coal mines, the causes of which were as follows: 





‘Ohio. Department of Industrial Relations and the Industrial Commission. Industria] Relations, 
lumbus, February, 1925. 


37342°—257 14 [941] 203 
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Nor 

Fatal fat 

acci- act 

dents dent 
EASE TE EET NE SRT CARTE SED ME 32 185 
RD es SE OR ot, gmc te 4 1() 
Haulage. “314 cei ibe 2 LY 9 18 
| RE pS: ARAN Ag 65: SE eee 

Conl-outeeen seeenes.. ......csnsddia se l2ti . Sak 1 : 

I Fianna Mie gin 17 
| TIE SER ED aa a. a etl er 3 17 
EE eee atpcries age Rag x 3 15 
pT 8 EP a SE ee pone oe ae 187 
CE mew awcce nen cok Saeed Sistas eee al 1 3 
Uaknowrm. S05 >. SUL209. SAAC. full - Bris Lied) 1 131 
ee ee Se eae 54 786 


The following brief summary of the activities of the department 
of factory inspection is also given in the report: 


Persons affected by inspections__.._.........-.....---. 115, 564 
NOE, CO OTE PE aE TE a 3, 155 
Safety-appliance orders issued__.____--_-._-.---------- 1, 083 
‘Le-n0ur Veumogne..-_.... ~~ eo SN ee 72 
Violations, seats for females____....._.....---.-L----u- 37 
Fire-escape orders issued___......-.-...-.-------«---+- 63 
Cities and: towne Visited. 4m oc on nen sts —— eine - 199 
Sanitary corrections ordered_--_-...---.-------------- 336 
Cid ImDOnr WiGemenOnne. oe ee ett FN 382 


The report states that it has carried on a campaign of education 
which has proved successful in more than 90 per cent of the viole 
tions encountered. 





> nat Ai. en ee 


West Virginia 
URING the year 1924, according to tLe seventeenth biennial 
report of the Bureau of Labor of West Virginia, the 6 factory 
inspectors. visited and inspected 2,347 plants, employing 8,22] 
men, 10,919 women, and 391 children under 16, or a total of 109,537. 
This was an increase of 382 plants and 18,617 employees over the 
number reported in 1922. The total number of orders issued was | 548. 
At the 1923 session of the legislature, an amendment of the factory 
inspection law was passed, directing the industries of the State to 
report to the bureau of labor all accidents necessitating absence of 
the injured person from work more than 10 days. This amendment 
became effective July 24, 1923, and up to January 1, 1924, a total 
of 715 accidents were reported; for the first nine months of 1924 
total of 783 accidents were reported, making 1,498 accidents for the 
15 months, or an average of nearly 100 per month. A surprisingly 
large number of injuries were due to carelessness. The bureal 
recommends the enactment of a law granting to the commissioner 
of labor authority to adopt safety codes prepared and promulgated 
by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and other organiza 
tions of like repute. 
West Virginia has no protective legislation for women, and in 
survey by the bureau it was found that plants where the majority 
of the employees were women worked longer hours than those et! 
ploying men, in one section of the State the 10-hour day being tle 
minimum for women. The bureau recommends the enactment of a! 
8-hour law for women employed in factories, offices, restaurants 
mercantile establishments, mills, and workshops. 
[942] 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE. DOING 











MONG the activities reported by State labor bureaus the 
following are noted in this issue of the Monruty Lasor 
EVIEW: 
(alifornia.—Recent employment statistics, page 130. 
Illinois. Recent employment statistics, pages 128 and 132. 
lowa.—Recent employment statistics, page 134; and operations 
nder the State workmen’s compensation act, page 134. 
Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 136. 
Vassachusetts.—Wages and hours of labor in municipal employ- 
ent, page 63; and recent employment statistics, page 128. 
Nevada.—Old-age pensions, page 154. 
New Hampshare.—Recent employment statistics, page 129; indus- 
ial accidents, page 143; and factory inspection, page 203. 
New York.—Home work in New York City, page 26; average 
eekly earnings of factory employees, page 86; recent employment 
atisties, page 137; and housing situation in New York City, page 168. 
Ohio.—Factory and mine inspection, page 203. 
Oklahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 129 and 138. 
Virginta.— Wages in various industries, page 88; recent employ- 
ent statistics, page 130; and factory and mine inspection, page 203. 
Washington.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensa- 
mn act, page 150. 
West Virqiunia.—The seventeenth biennial report of the Bureau of 
abor of West Virginia gives the following data as to the number of 
dustrial plants in the State, the average number of days of opera- 
om, the average number of employees, and the average yearly 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS OF OPERATION, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEEFs AND 
YEARLY WAGES OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN WEST VIRGINIA, 1923, BY IND| STRY 








Average 
as we Aversge 
2 of plants; of days | number 
Industry report- |plant was! of em- 
ing in } oma ployees 
ion 





303 
230 
301 

92 
365 


4 
— — pe 


Gi ientennnemasscbhiedimhidees--aatmbiaebaed 


ee 


Bos GESDSYSSREUESKHRSEASOT REGS SeS 


Chinaware and pottery 
Clothing 

Concrete, san 

Deny and food products 


rug 
Dry cleaning and pressing 
Electrical manufacturing and repairs 
Flour and feed 


Se FwK SLSBwusses 


ee 


Iron and steel products 
Laundries 

Leather and leather products 
Lumber and lumber products 
Mattress 


" 


a 


Oil, gas, and gasoline 

Oil-well tools and machinery 
Paint 

Paper, pulp, and paper products 
Printing ublishing 
Railway repair hops 

Salt, bromine, 

— metal and roofing 


| Ree Bees a: 


bet bes 




















1 This is not the correct sum of the items, but is as shown in the report. 


Factory inspection figures are given on page 204. 
Wisconsin.—Recent employment vhatiotves, pages 130 and 138; 
operations under the State workmen’s compensation act, page 151. 
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Census of Manufactures, 1923 


STATEMENT made public by the United States Bureau of the - 

Census on February 11, 1925, contains the following informa- 
ion as regards employees and wages at each of the censuses from 
914 to 1923: 



































































1,87 
4 
1, GENERAL STATISTICS FOR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1914 TO 1923 
1 

iif — - . 
ta Item | 19141 1919! 1921 | 1928 
1 
L4 
LQEEINumber of establishments _-_-_...._._.- 177, 110 214, 383 196, 267 195, 714 
1,4 umber of persons engaged: 

1,3 Proprietors and firm members. -. - -- 259, 172 250, 571 172, 871 147, 380 
1,44 Salaried officers and employees_____- 962, 533 1, 438, 219 1, 146, 380 1, 266, 137 
11 Wage earners (average number) ----- 6, 896, 190 9, 000, 059 6, 946, 570 8, 763, 233 
1, 
i A Ee ee Keene eee 8, 117, 895 10, 688, 849 8, 265, 821 10, 176, 750 
1, 

WiHorsepower of prime movers-_--..-.....-- 22, 437, 072 |. 29, 504, 792 (?) 33, 749, 429 
1, MEE oal consumed__._....-...-...--.----2.. 3 182, 315,430 | 4 219, 518, 152 (?) 3 241, 168, 602 
1% 

1,43 

Cc gt ree eee eee eee $1, 274, 438, 000 | $2, 880, 868, 000 | $2, 563, 103, 000 | $2, 805, 450, 000 
e eld STE ES eS SUS 4, 067,719, 000 | 10, 461, 787,000 | 8, 200, 324, 000 | 10, 985, 895, 000 
“a lil ea 5, 342, 157, 000 | 13, 342, 655, 000 | 10, 763, 427, 000 | 13, 791, 345, 000 
eT, Paid for contract work__..........:..... 198, 720, 000 462, 994, 000 450, 996, 000 632, 332, 000 
1, 78 Ne a ER 14, 358, 935, 000 | 37, 288, 731, 000 | 25, 336, 617, 000 | 34,627, 984, 000 
1, Products, total value__.............-.... 23, 987, 860, 000 | 62, 041, 795, 000 | 43, 653, 283, 000 | 60,481, 135, 000 
a Jalue added by manufacture ‘_____...._| 9,628, 925, 000 | 24, 753, 064, 000 | 18, 316, 666, 000 | 25, 853, 151, 000 

'S 
1, 1 Data for establishments with products under $5,000 in value have been eliminated from certain of the 
1,@ ems shown, as follows: For 1914—number of establishments, 95,409; wage earners (average number), 
1, 464 495; value of products, $228,654,000. For 1919—number of establishments, 60,215; wage earners (average 


number), 41,252; value of ucts, $151,631,000. For the remaining items, separate figures for this class 
pf establishments have not been compiled, so that corr nding deductions can not be made. In order 
orther to preserve the comparability of the figur ata for establishments engaged in automobile 
pairing in 1914 and 1919 have been omitted from all items shown in this table, no such establishments 
having been canvassed at the censuses for 1921 and 1923. 

1 Not called for on schedule. 


' Tons of 2,000 ds. 
‘Value of nroduets | less cost of materials. 


iF 


Railroad Employees’ Stock Subscription Plan * 


‘ N JANUARY 7, 1925, the New York Central Lines offered to its 

officers and employees and those of its controlled companies 
35,000 shares of stock at the market price of $110 per share. eor 
more shares could be subscribed for, the maximum number for which 
an employee could subscribe being fixed at one share for each $200 
of his annual rate of pay at the time of the subscription, based on his 
werage earnings for the three months immediately preceding the 
nonth in which the subscription was made, with a limit of 20 shares. 
The stock is to be paid for in monthly installments deducted from the 
pay of the subscriber, no installment to be less than $5 nor more than 
$lipershare. Interest at 4 per cent per annum is charged on deferred 
payments, and, until the stock is paid for, all dividends are credited 
to the account of the subscriber in part payment for the stock. 


e—.._. 


‘Statement furnished by the New York Central Lines. 
[945] 
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In response to the special offer of the company a total of 41,57) 
subscriptions were received for an aggregate of 96,900 shares of stock 
Although the company found it impracticable to fill all subseriy tion, 
in full, it was found possible to make available for allotment under the 
plan 33,747 additional shares, which increased the total number of 
shares to be be allotted to 68,747. The subscriptions for one and two 
shares were filled in but with those for more than that number the 
shares were apportioned “rat fers subscribers, the largest number of 
shares going to an individual being six. As a result of the sale the 


number of employee stockholders increased from 36,500 to about 
78,000, or approximately one-fourth of the total number of employees 
in the service of the company. 

The subscribers, who include men in all ranks along the 12,000 mileg 
of lines from laborers to executives, were divided among the differen; 
grades of service as follows: 


Number of 
subscribers 

Officials and supervisors 

Clerical forces 

Maintenance of equipment mechanics 

Other shop and roundhouse employees 

Maintenance-of-way mechanics 

Other maintenance-of-way employees 

Agents and telegraphers 

Other stations and transportation forces____-...-------- 

Locomotive engineers 

Locomotive firemen and hostlers 

Conductors 

Other trainmen 

Dining-service employees 

Marine department pacha 

Police department employees 

Miscellaneous classes 





Substitution of Motor for Hand Cars for Transporting Labor 


Meteor cars are now being used on one of the largest railroad 

systems to transport section gangs from place to place, instead 
of hand cars as formerly, according to a news release of the company 
dated February 17, 1925. This measure has been put into effect 
over the entiresystem; some 1,000 motor cars are now in use, replacing 
about 1,500 hand cars. 

This was done in the interests of efficiency, it having been found to 
result in economy of time and labor, since the men arrive at their 
places of work in “‘ better physical condition than they would be after 
pumping a hand car for a considerable distance against adverse winds 
and grades.” The use of motor ears has also made it possible for a 
section gang to cover a longer stretch of track than formerly. “‘ Thus 
far the Railroad has reduced the number of sections by 213, 
combining them with other sections into longer subdivisions. 1 
the eastern region, 117 subdivisions have been eliminated; in the 
central region, 34; in the southwestern region, 80; and in the nortl- 
western region, 41.” 

The measure is said to be popular with the men themselves and has 
been an aid in recruiting better men for the work of the maintenance 


and repair of the tracks. 
[946] 
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570 Suggestion as to Best Methods of Securing Adoption of Safety Codes 


‘ HE following comment, made by the legal counsel for the Elec- 


the trical Manufacturers’ Council and communicated to the mem- 
of bers of the American Engineering Standards Committee by the 
two secretary of the committee, has a special bearing upon the best 
the @methods for securing the adoption of the use of safety codes: 


r of As you know, it is probably impossible in most of the States for the State 
the fgglegislature or any municipal legislative body to enact a law or an ordinance 

wroviding that the regulations applicable to any situation shall be the regulations 
out ofaprivate body. Legislatures can delegate some functions but generally they 
can not delegate the function of setting up standards or codes. If the legisla- 
ures or municipal legislative bodies adopt statutes or ordinances which are copies 
of privately framed codes, the latter become inelastic; whereas, if the legislature 
or munigipal body provides that the adoption of the provisions of a particular 
code shall be prima facie evidence of the use of most approved methods, etc., 
the desires of the code framers are realized to the full; that is, their code becomes 
accepted not as it was at the time when adopted but as it may exist from time 
to time with added articles or with amendments. 
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Second International Conference on Industrial Welfare, June, 1925 


AN INTERNATIONAL welfare conference, attended by more 

than 50 delegates representing 10 countries, was held in France 
in July, 1922. It has been arranged to hold the second conference 
n Flushing, Holland, from June 20 to 26, 1925. It is expected that 
he conference will be widely representative of industrial countries 
and that as a result of the work of the conference an international 
association for the study and promotion of satisfactory human rela- 
ions in industry will be formed. With this in view the interim 
ommittee has drawn up a draft constitution to be presented to the 
ongress. 















Publications of Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce 


road | HE following™ publications from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
tead Industry, 5 4 Commerce of Brazil, published in Rio de Janeiro, 
yany fMhave recently come into the possession of the bureau and are listed 
fect below, as illustrating the work of that department: 


CiD$ Director GENERAL or STATISTICS: 

Report presented to the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce 
d to by the Director General of Statistics in re the work accomplished in 
heir 1922. 1923. 74 pp. . 
ft Summary of a cattle survey made in September, 1920. 1922. 51 pp. 
\ ‘ oy of the census of September, 1920. (2 parts). 1924. 62 and 
in pp. 
or & Summary of the census (by States, etc.) of September, 1920. 1922. 43 pp. 
“hus Census of Brazil, September, 1920. Vol. I—Decrees, instructions, ques- 
O15 tionnaires, etc., concerning the census. 1922. 160 pp. 

’ Census of Brazil—Summary of agricultural census. 1922. 90 pp. 
In = Value of the land in Brazil: 1924. 51 pp. 


the Summary of some financial and economic statistics. 1924. 175 pp. 
rthe Census of Brazil— 
Vol. fe haan aspects of Brazil, geology, flora, and fauna. 1922. 
544 pp. 
has Vol. Il Part 1, se pm or of Rio de Janeiro. 1923. 648 pp. Part 
ance 2, Agriculture and industries of the Federal District. 1924. 192 pp. 


Vol. I1I—Part 1, Agriculture. 1923. 512 pp. 
[947] 
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GEOLOGICAL AND MINERALOGICAL SERVICE OF BRAZIL. 


Bulletin No. 1—Petroliferous rock of Brazil, 1920. 112 pp. 
Bulletin No. 2—Information concerning the iron industry. 1922. 117,, 
Bulletin No. 3—Geological survey of the valley of the Amazon. j9)) 
84 pp. 7 
Bulletin No. 4—Saltpeter and barite. 1922. 37 pp. 
Bulletin No. 5—Preliminary remarks concerning the modern processes {,, 
the extraction of nitrogen. 1923. 50 pp. 
Bulletin No. 6—Brazil’s contribution to petrography. 1924. 47 pp. 
Bulletin No. 7—First Brazilian congress on coal and other fuels. 
100 pp. 
Bulletin No. 8—Gold in Amap4, Brazil. 1924. 76 pp. 
Bulletin No. 11—Study of paleontology in the valley of the Amazon. 191 
52 pp. 
Bulletin —Eleetro-iron metallurgy in Sweden and Norway. 1921. 48 pp. 
Bulletin—Report presented to the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, ay, 
Commerce, by Luiz Felippe Gonzaga de Campos, director of the Geologic) 
and Mineralogical Service of Brazil for the year 1921. 1923. 113 pp. 
Bulletin—Report of the Geological Service for the year 1922. 1924. 149pp, 
Bulletin—Carboniferous regions of the Southern States (of Brazil). 19). 
125 pp. 
Monographs of The Geological and Mineralogical Service of Brazil— 
Vol. {Devonian fossilsin Parana. 1913. 353 pp. 
Vol. I1—Lamellibranchiata fossils. 1919. 32 pp. 
Vol. I1J—Fossil fishes of Ceara and Piauhy. 1923. 97 pp. 
Report of the Minister of Agriculture ‘‘Geological Survey.” 1922. 113 pp, 
Decree No. 4265 of Jan. 15, 1921, and Decree No. 15211 of Dec. 28, 192) 


. 
’ 


in re the ownership and exploitation of mines. 1922. 71 pp. 





13 pp. 
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Official—United States 


CatirorNiA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Elevator safety orders, revised, 
effective January 1, 1925. Sacramento, 1924. 86 pp. 


General petroleum industry safety orders for drilling and production, 
effective March 1, 1924. Sacramento, 1924. 23 pp. 


Connecticut.—Board of Compensation Commissioners. Compendium of 
awards under the workmen’s compensation law together with decisions on appeal 
of the ry abi court and supreme court of errors, June 1, 1922, to May 31, 
1924. [Hartford?], 1925. 558, 146 pp. 


This volume presents selected memoranda of awards made by the compensa- 
tion commissioners of the State, together with all decisions of the supreme court 
of errors rendered during the two years covered by the report. This is the fifth 
volume of compensation decisions that has been prepared by the board. Indexes 
and alist of cases render available the material which has been prepared with 
the hope that it ‘‘may aid in informing those interested in the rights of all parties 
under the compensation law, and assist in carrying out its beneficent provisions 
in the future.” 

Iowa.—Workmen’s Compensation Service. Report for the biennial period ending 
June 80, 1924, and report of decisions by the department and State courts. 
Des Moines, [19242]. 143 pp. 

Data from this report are given on page 149 of this issue of the MonTuiy 
Lasor REVIEW. 


Nevapa.—Old-Age Pension Superintendent. Biennial report, 19238-1924. Car- 
son City, 1925. 23 pp. 


A summary of this report appears on page 154 of this issue of the Monruiy 
Lasor REVIEW. 


New Hampsurre.—Bureau of Labor. Fifteenth biennial report for the fiscal 
period ending June 30, 1924. Concord, 1924. 93 pp. 
Data from this report are shown on pages 129, 143, and 203 of this issue of 
the Montuiy Lasor Review. 
New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 133: Court decisions 
“a compensation law, May, 1923—December, 1924. Albany, 1924. 
This bulletin covers the decisions for the last eight months of 1924, rendered 
by the courts of the State on all phases of the compensation act. It also presents 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of 
the attempted amendment of the Judicial Code by Congress as regards admiralty 
jurisdiction, and the attempted transfer to the State compensation laws of certain 
maritime cases. 
The decisions are classified according to subject matter and indexed by title 
of case and points considered. 
Orecon.—Board of Inspectors of Child Labor. Eleventh biennial report, 1923- 
1924. Salem, 1925. 15 pp. 
Gives a digest of the Oregon laws relating to child labor, and data as to applica- 
tions for work certificates received and disposed of, and some discussion of the 
problems presented by the work. One of the most difficult of these is the ques- 
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tion of how to treat the subnormal child who is not able to keep up with his fellow, 
in mental work and for whom no suitable trade or industrial training is provideg 


In Portland we find the ‘slow’ boy under 16 who has not finished the grammay, 
grades shut out of the Benson Polytechnic School. There should be a depar, 
ment in that school for the boy who can and should be taught the use of hij, 
hands, because he can not absorb the academic work. But no one wants ty 
bother with him. At 16 he is out of school, and industry has no place for hin, 
When he is actually feeble-minded, worse happens. 


Applications for work certificates nurabered 7,198 in 1923 and 5,928 in 1924, 
OrEecon.—Bureau of Labor. Rules covering installation of wires and electricg 
equipment. Salem, 1924. 122 pp. 
It is believed that the observance of rules of this kind will “establish definite 
practices which .will result in the saving of both life and property, and which 
will undoubtedly be of great economical importance.” 


PHILIPPINE IsLaANDs.—Governor General. Annual report, 1923. Washington, 
1925. vi, 249 pp. U.S. House of Representatives document No. 485, 68th 
Cong., 2d sess. 


The report of the Philippine Bureau of Labor, included in this report, cover; 
labor inspection, interisland migration movement, strikes, industrial accidents, 
and employment agencies. There were 26 strikes and other industrial disputes 
affecting 8,331 workers and 40 establishments during the year 1923. Eighteen 
of the disputes were.on the question of wages. There were 389 persons injured 
in industrial accidents during the year. Of this number 86 were fatally injured, 
5 permanently disabled, and 298 were temporarily incapacited for work. Wages 
vary with the occupation and the locality, ranging in the rural districts from 40 
to 50 centavos (centavo at par = 0.5 cent) a day with food for farm and plan. 
tation laborers to a peso (peso at par = 50 cents) or even higher for certain 
other. kinds of labor. In the larger towns and cities skilled mechanics, carper- 
ters, etc., receive from 14 to 3 pesos a day. 


Virernta.—Bureau of Labor and Industry. Twenty-seventh annual report, for 
the year ending September 30,1924. Richmond, 1924. 118 pp. 


Statistics from this report appear on pages 88 to 91, 130, and 203 of this issue 
of the Montuty Lasor REviEew. 


WasHiIneton.—Department of Labor and Industries. Statutory report for the 
year 1924. Olympia, 1924. 23 pp., charts. 


Data from this report are given on page 150 of this issue of the Monratr 
Lasor. REyiIEw. 


West Vrirointa.—Bureau of Labor. Seventeenth biennial report, 1923-1924. 
Charleston, [19247]. 115 pp. 


Data from this report are presented on pages 204 and 206 of this issue of the 
Montsiy Lasor Review. 


Wisconsin.—Board of Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 7: Second biennial 
report, Industrial Rehabilitation Division. Madison, 1924. 44 pp. 

The report gives the results of the work of the Board of Vocational Education 
in the rehabilitation of civilians for the three years ending June 30, 1924. ‘There 
were 2,319 persons registered during this period of whom 574 were rehabilitated, 
202 were still in training, and 552 were awaiting further disposition. ‘The 
increased earnings resulting from training and proper placement in 1922-23 
amounted to nearly $158,000. 


Industrial Commission. Twelfth annual report of workmen’s compensation, 
July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1924. [Madison, 19247] 84 pp. 
Statistics from this report appear on page 151 of this issue of the Monts! 
Lasor Review. 
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‘NITED Srarps.—Department of Agriculture. Department bulletin No. 1302: 

~ Development and present status of farmers’ cooperative business organizations, 
by R. H. Elsworth. Washington, 1924. 76 pp. 

Certain data, taken from this report, are given on pages 175 and 176 of this 

ue of the Montaty Labor Review. 

Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 878: 


Safety code for woodworking plants. Tentative American standard approved 
October 16, 1924, by American Engineering Standards Committee. ashing- 

























924, ton, 1925. vii, 18 pp. 
cal os: -—— Bulletin No. 379: Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws 
“ of the United States as of January 1, 1925, by Lindley D. Clark. Washing- 
F ton, 1925. wi, 15 pp., chart. 
ry: A summary of this bulletin is given on pages 147 to 149 of this issue of the 
nen fontHLty Laspor Review. 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 44: Women in Ohio industries. A 
gion, study of hours and wages. Washington, 1925. vit, 187 pp. 
O8th A summary of some of the findings in this study is given on pages 99 and 100 
“a f this issue of the Montuity Lasor ReEvIEw. 
am Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 96: A study of 
bis. occupations at which 6,097 physically disabled ons are employed after 
utes being vocationally rehabilitated. Washington, 1925. 67 pp. 
een This study comprises records of cases of vocational rehabilitation of civilians 
ured HB. the 36 States cooperating with the Federal board. The character of the re- 
red, M.sbilitation available, the range of the possibilities of placement, and the range 
{g¢8 Bt the adaptability of individuals are shown in the tabular statements which 
7 0 BBnake up the major part of the report. 
a Federal Trade Commission. Cooperation in foreign countries. Washington, 
tal 1925. aviii, 202 pp. 
per B® The result of an investigation made during the summer of 1923 by Mr. Huston 
Thompson, chairman of the commission, and Dr. William Notz, chief of the 
, for export trade division, in the course of which 15 European countries were visited. 
The report covers for the various countries the consumers’, agricultural, and 
issue Htredit movements (excluding, however, such organizations as insurance, hous- 
ng, and workers’ productive societies), cooperative banks, cooperative educa- 
» the [gpion, the work of women in the movement, and international cooperation. One 
hapter is devoted to a comparative analysis of foreign cooperative legislation. 
rHLY (gn an appendix are given statistics of membership and business and typical 
popies of by-laws of European cooperative organizations. 
1924. This report brings together in short space a collection of information very 
aluable to any one wishing to acquire a bird’s-eye view of the cooperative move- 
f the qgment as it is found in each of the principal European countries. 
The salient findings of this report were covered in a series of articles in the 
Dearborn (Mich.) Independent, issues of February 16 to April 5, 1924, a summary 
nnial At which was given in the September, 1924, issue of the Montuty Lasor Review 
' pp. 170-175). 
ation 
a Official—F oreign Countries 
The #ARGENTINA.— Ministerio de Agricultura de la Nacién. Memoria correspondiente 
2-9 al ejercicio de 1923. Buenos Aires, 1924. 285 pp. ; 
This report issued by the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture covers the work 
; i that department during the year 1923. 
— INLAND.—[Lantbrugsministeriet. Forststyrelsen.] Forststatistik 23: Berdttelse 
wins éver forstférvaliningens verksamhet dr 1922. Helsingfors, 1924. 91 pp. 


Report of the forestry service in Finland for 1922.. Shows the number of 
orkers employed by the forestry inspection service, number of days worked 
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(based on job work done), and wages paid. Reports on accidents to the Worker 
are also given. . 
Finuanp.—{Socialministeriet. Statistiska Centralbyrfn.]  Arbetsstatisii; , 


Olycksfallen i arbetet dr 1920, 17. Helsingfors, 1924. vit, 76 pp. Finlan,’ 
officiella statistik, XXVI. : , PP. Finland 


Report on industrial accidents in Finland in 1920. 


Great Britain.—Home Office. Statistics of compensation and of proceeding 


under the workmen’s compensation act, 1906, and the employers’ liability a 
1880, during the year 1923. London, 1925. 31 pp. Cmd. 2306. 


Figures from this report are shown on pages 152 to 154 of this issue of t, 
Montuiy Lasor REvIEWw. 

[India Office.] Statement exhibiting the moral and material. progress an; 
condition of India during the year 1923-24. London, 1924. xvii, 338 pp 
Cmd. 2311. 

Covers such points as international relations, the people and their problems 
politics and progress, wages and increase in cost of living, industrial relations, an; 
the like. 

Inp1a.—Commercial Intelligence Department. Statements showing progress of thy 
cooperative movement in India during the year 1922-23. Calcutta, 1924. 21 py, 

Data from this report are given in the present issue of the MonrTBHLY Lazy 
REviEew, page 182. 
se Statistical abstract for British India, with statistics, where available 


relating to certain Indian States from 1912-13 to 1921-22. Calcutta, 192, 
xi, 673 pp. 


—— (Asmer-Mprwara).—{Registrar of Cooperative Societies.] Report on the 
working of the cooperative societies in the district of Ajmer-Merwara for the year 
ending June 30,1924. Delhi,1924. 35 pp. 

Statisties of capital, reserve, business, membership, etc., of the various type 

of cooperative societies, 1923-24. 

—— (Assam).—([Registrar of Cooperative Societies.] Report on the working of 


the cooperative societies in Assam for the year ending on March 31, 192, 
Shillong, 1924. 15 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—International labor directory, 1925, Part VI: 
Cooperative organizations. Geneva, 1925. 94 pp. 

Swepen (Srocxuotm).—Arbetsférmedling och Statistiska Kontor. 
angdende Stockholms stads arbetsférmedling j ist 
verksamheten dr 1928. Stockholm, 1924. 
statistik IX: Arbetsférmedling. 

Report on activities of employment offices in the city of Stockholm in 1923. 
—— Statistiska Kontor. Statistisk drsbok fér Stockholms stad, 1924, jimk 

register 1908-1920. Stockholm,1924. [Various paging.] 

Statistical yearbook for the city of Stockholm for 1924 with an alphabetical 
index for the years 1908 to 1920. Contains information of interest to labor on 
housing, cooperative societies, prices and cost of living, and wages of certai 
groups of workers. 


Unofhcial 


AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LaBor. Connecticut branch. Minutes of thirly- 
ninth annual convention, Hartford, September 2-6, 1924. New Haver, 
[1924?] 18 pp. : 


— Report of the president submitted to the thirty-ninth annual conventiol 
Hartford, September 2, 1924. New Haven, [1924?]. 


—— Michigan branch. Proceedings of the thirty-sizth annual convention, Lat 
sing, February 3-6, 1925. Lansing, 1925. 55 pp. 
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tke MMA yweRICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Pennsylvania branch. Proceedings of the 
twenty-third annual convention, Allentown, May 138-16, 1924. Reading, 
. , Me [19242]. 206 pp. 
A . 
lands South Carolina branch. Report of the proceedings of the tenth annual meeting, 
Columbia, September 8, 9, 1924. Columbia, [19247]. 68 pp. 

Vermont branch. Proceedings of the twenty-first annual convention held at 
oding Barre, Vt., August 12-14, 1924. [Barre, 19242). 17 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
'y ac, |e This convention placed itself on record as favoring the passage of the Fitzgerald 

pill providing for compensation for industrial accidents in the District of Columbia, 
f the find as indorsing the ‘‘principle of national old-age pensions for those who have 
iven the best period of their lives toindustry.”’ Also, it resolved to encourage 
s andthe organization of teachers in affiliation with labor in order that a spirit of 
‘3 pp. Mtirness on labor problems may be created within the schools through direct 
ontact of the teachers with productive workers.”’ 
utrA, UNIvEeRsITy or. The ment of wages and profit shari with a 
gent Gers 8 on Indian conditions, by Ie. N. Gilchreoe Caletue 1086. "428 pp. 

Parts I and II of this work are devoted to a review of established systems of 
rage payment and profit sharing, examples being drawn mainly from English 
ndustrial experience. The third part gives a brief history of the development 
of a labor movement in India, a brief survey of the industrial situation, and a 
jiscussion of the difficulties in the way of applying to Indian conditions the 
methods which Europe and America have found useful. 

Emphasis is laid on the nonindustrial character of India. The workers are 
argely from agricultural districts and enter industry only as a side issue, their 
main interest being in the rural or village life which they have always known, 
nd to which they expect to return. They are not accustomed to organized 
ction, and while this militates against their forming strong unions, it also makes 
exceedingly difficult to deal with them, as they have no responsible representa- 
ives, and have no idea of being bound by agreements made with them collectively. 
Some space is also devoted to the effort the Government is at present making to 
nact satisfactory legislation concerning trade-unions and trade-union activities, 
ith a view to avoiding some of the difficulties which have been experienced in 
nore thoroughly industrialized countries. 
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OOPERATIVE LwacuE, Tue. Report of the proceedings of the fourth congress, 
New York, November 6-10, 1924. New York, 167 West 12th St., 1924. 
196 pp. 


23. A summary of the proceedings of this congress was given in the December, 
Mi 924, issue of the Montuiy Lasbor Review (pp. 150-157), and extracts from 
jam ; ; ? 
he report of the committee on store management were given in the January 
seticalmssue (pp. 176, 177). 


oor OMMFris, HerBert. A collection of decisions presenting principles of wage setilement. 
-ertain New York, H..W. Wilson Co., 1924. 452 pp. 


An attempt to put into order the contentions, principles, and theories brought 
orward in wage controversies. ‘‘The collection is not designed as an argument 
n favor of any one set of principles for use in American industry.’’ The subjects 
overed are: Problems of wage settlement connected with the practice and 
principle of wage standardization; Principles for settling wage differentials 
between different kinds and classes of workers; The living wage principle; ‘‘ Cost 
i living” and ‘‘condition of business” principle as applied (1) in upward wage 
djustments and (2) in downward wage adjustments; and The principle of 
‘comparison with wages in other industries.”’ 

Each point is illustrated by quotation from one or more industrial arbitration 
iecisions, not only in America but in foreign countries. 
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Harrison, H. D. Industrial psychology and the production of wealth.  Londop 
Methuen & Co., 1924. 2, 184 pp. ' 
A study of the application of the principles of industrial psychology to ih, 
selection and management of workers, especially in relation to the improyg 
conditions which might be expected to result to them from seientific managem.,; 
The writer deals with one process only in the system with which our wants jm 
supplied, that of manufacture, although he considers the same principles ¢o,); 
be applied in other phases of our economic life such as the distribution of tl, 
products and profits of industry. A short bibliography is appended. 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Untons. The activities of the Inte. 
national Federation of Trade-Unions, 1922-1924. Amsterdam, 1924. 373 py, 
In this volume the bureau of the International Federation of Trade-Unions o 
Amsterdam makes a report on the activities of this organization during the pag 
three years. To the report are appended the minutes of the Internationa 
Conference of Women Trade-Unionists and of the third congress of the Inter. 
national Federation of Trade-Unions, both of which were held at Vienna in 1924 
A short summary of the report is given on page 187 of this issue of the Monruiy 
LaBor REVIEW. 


JOHNSEN, Juuia E. Selected articles on child labor. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1925. liz, 371 pp. 


A collection of articles presenting different opinions concerning the extent to 
which legislative protection should be accorded to children, especially with 
regard to the proposed Federal amendment. A bibliography is included. 


LANDSORGANISATIONEN I SVERIGE. Berditelse over verksamhet, 1923. Stockholm, 
1924. 288 pp. 

Report on the activities of the National Federation of Trade Unions of Sweden 
in 1923. 

MeRCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF New York, THE. Industrial Bureau. [lida 
practices of offices, stores, and factories in New York City. New York:, 233 
Broadway, 1925. . 21 pp. 

This study of the practices of New York firms in giving holidays to their en- 
ployees covers 805 offices, stores, and factories. About 97 per cent of these con- 
cerns regularly close their establishments for the entire day on Christmas, New 
Year’s, Thanksgiving, Independence Day, Memorial Day, and Labor Day. 
The other legal holidays are observed by a large proportion of the firms, while 
on the nonlegal holidays the practice varies, some closing part of the day only 
and others not at all. In general, employees, except factory workers, are paid 
for holidays not worked and only 3 of the 805 firms did not pay any of their 
employees. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). Wages and hours in Amer: 
can industry. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1925. 199 pp., charts. 

Aims to present a general view of the trend of wages and hours of work in 
American industries, more especially in the manufacturing industries, for the 
decade beginning with 1914. ‘‘ Wages,” it is explained, is used in the sense of 
average earnings, not of wage rates. 


Queens University. Departments of History and Political and Economie 
Seience. Bulletin No. 46: The immigration problem for Canada, by Charloiie 
Whitton. Kingston, Ont., Jackson Press, May, 1924. 33 pp. 


Endeavors to show why with a land area equal to the continent of Europe and 
a population aggregating only about two-thirds of the combined population 
London and Paris, it is necessary that Canada restrict immigration, particulary 
of industrial workers. 
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don, gsseLL SAGE Founpation. Employees’ representation in coal mines: A study 

of the industrial representation plan of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., by Ben M. 
LO the Selekman and Mary Van Kleeck. New York, 130 East 22d St., 1924. sxazv, 
roved 454 PP- 


A summary of the findings of this report is given on pages 21 to 24 of this issue 
the MonTHLY Lasor Review. 


Employees’ representation in steel works: A study of the industrial repre- 
sentation plan of the Minnequa steel works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., by 
Ben M. Selekman. New York, 130 East 22d St.,1924. 292 pp. 


A discussion of this study is given on pages 24 and 26 of this issue of the 

fontHLY LaBor REVIEW. 

cueT, ADRIEN. Traité théorique et pratique de la législation sur les accidents 
du travail et les maladies professionnelles. Tome III. Paris, L. Tenin, 
1924. viit, 323 pp. 

| This volume contains a commentary on the French law of December 15, 1922, 

» accidents in agriculture, the law of August 2, 1923, on accidents to house 

ervants, and the law of December 30, 1922, on the method of maintaining insur- 

nce funds. The last section of the volume deals with jurisprudence and legis- 

tion on labor accidents (texts of the laws, decrees, etc.) from 1920 to October, 
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